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TO0OTHE 


READER: 
Ris as well as Habits, are 
ſubject to that fate'of be- 

ing in mode, as might be 
inſtanced in ſeveral, beſides this cu- 
rious Art of Horti-cultare : which 
never declines when once it is be- 
come National, only yaries in Forni 
according to the {everal temparary 
humonrs of ſiich that place their ob- 
leQations in it. Asfor that part of 
Gardening, which is for the propa- 
gation of Trees for pleaſute; and 
beautifying Seats with invegetate 
Ornaments; ſcarce any part of the 
A 2 world; 
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world , but eftymates it at a more 
than ordinary value. As for that 
part-whigh is, fox Flora s uſe, the 
extxetne hot, or\cold patts.Aare little 
addifted to it, thoſe in the tempe- 

. rate Zone the moſt : For theſe Iu- 
ſtrous beauties affet not Sol's 
. ſcorching rays, nor can their. ten- 
der lovely faces endure Hyems's 
too great ſeverity, yet of the two 
extremes, the cold is the moſt tole- 
rable, there being naturally more 
Flowers in the: Meadows of the 
Ruſſian Territories, thanin thoſe of 
Guinea; . Bur as for that part that 
relates to E/ culent Plants, all Nati- 
ons delight in jt for the raiſing of 
ſuch rhatare moſt proper for their 
Climate, Nature i it ſelf hath dire&- 
ed us where : .and' in what parts 
Gardens are.to be plarited: with ad- 
vantage,- having ſpontancouſly EX» 
poſed to our. view many curious 
Plants, 
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Plants, which made YVarro to ſay, 
Divina nature dedit agros; Which 
isineffeR; that Divine Nature hath 
indicated unto us thoſe grounds that 
are-fit for theſe uſes: There reſts on- 
ly our care and induſtry to till and 
manure them, which was at exer« 
ciſe appropriated unto us from: the 
beginning. That onr Engliſh ſoyl 
then 15 generally fit for all theſe n- 
ſes, may appear from its aptneſs to 
produce naturally fo great variety 
of Trees for beauty and; fhade, 
Flowers for delight.; and cdible 
Plants alſo if they-:are; fown-in it, 
which 1s a ſufficient encouragement 
for the Ingenicus farther to proſe- 
cute this Art,. which is of late years 
much improved in every-part there 
of. It was not Jong*fince thac dl 
choiceſt avenues were firſt planged 
with thoſe Ornamental ſhades that, 
Bow are- become common, and:that 
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our beſt Gardens were only worthy 
of thoſe natural beauties that now 
flouriſh jn every ordinary Partzr, 
many of our now vulgar diſhes of 


Tillage alſo were bur lately eſteem'd 


a3 rarities, and as this Art hath with 


its ſubjects encreaſed of late years, 
ſo have the inſtructions or treatiſes 
written to that cffe& been multipli- 
cd : The affections of our Country- 
men ſo naturally tending that way, 
have given great encouragement ta 
ſuch publications, ſome whereof are 
very large and voluminous, others 

there are that are more accurt, and 
treat only of ſome particular Plants 
and ways of ordering them : and as 
the Art it ſelf was at firſt lame, ſo 
have the directions for its improve- 
ment been. That if an inquiſitive 
perſon deſires to be informed of the 
different ways, methods,or means to 
grder hjs Garden, ec. He muſt 
PT LELTE 
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To the Reader. 


procure many ſeveral tradts,: and 
thoſe differing very much in their 
rules and preſcriptions the one from 
the other, and delivering. many fa- 
bulous ſtories, and directing you in 
erroneous ways, affirming them to 
be true. that are merely ſappotieiti- 
ous, {ome of them are only tranſla- 
ted ont of other TJanguages, which 
were Written for other Countries; 
whoſe Horti-culture (as their Cli- 
mate) varies very much from ours, 
All which inconveniences I have 
here endeavoured to avoid, by con- 
tracing into a ſmall pocket volume, 
the names of the moſt and principal 
kinds of Ornamental Trees and 
Flowers, with their proper ways 
and methods of ordering, and an 
account of all ſuch Eſculent Plants 
that are here ulually propagated for 
culinary uſes: Together with - the 
method and manner of ſelecting 
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A for ie S; nd the ma« 
king; forthing, and-adorning/-them, 
and:the.1 improving, : preſerving, al- 
tering or tenewing.the ſeveral: ſorts 
of Earths' for:all-hortulane Plants, 
wherein as.nearfs may. be Lhayenot 
ttcubled you with: unneceſlary, in- 
ſignificant, cuſeleſs,; nor-falfe '(dire+ 
cons; but have inſerted only ſuch 
that either I have aQually experi- 
mented to- be true, or have: them 
from perſansor Authors of good re- 
-pute; or that are deduced from ſolid 
principles, - Allo have not ſwel'd 
this ſmall Tract' nor troubled 'your 
patience, with the many unneceſ- 
{ary names nor characters of, the va- 
110us ſpecies of Flowers, and ſeve- 
ral other Plants, þut nominated the 
mare ;principal,: the other being ra- 
ther to- be ſeleQed. when' in, their 


prime by your Eye, than confided. 


4a from lame deſcriptions. It is bets 
| . ter 
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ter to o truſt to >the egiry'6 of aGare'- 
dener than ſuch direGions, that'are' 

uſually written and ſeem to embla- 
zon'the fame of a poor fimple Flows 
er, which when you ſee its higheſt 
luſtre in the. beſt part of. your Gar- 


den, (as by the deſcription and the 


price you gave for it, it ſhould de- 

ſerve) you are ready to remove it to 
the moſtabjeQ place of yourGroves. 
It may be obzetedrhat there aremas. 


ny things in this Freatife thac have 


been formerly written of and there- 
fore it ſeems to be ſuperfluous. i 
15 true, :very able:Pens have” written 
of this ſubjedt, but they. themſelves 
could not write without mention- 
ing ſome things and thoſe not few, 
that had been publiſhed before: Ie 
being very rare to find a Treatiſe in 
this age, wholly of a new ſubjeQ, 

,and any one would eſteemit a grand 
deficiency in the improvement of 
this. 
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this Art,if none ſhould have wricten 
of it fince Mr. Parkinſon, Sir Hugh 
Plat, Meager, and ſeveral .others,be- 
cauſe theſe had written before on 
the ſame ſubje&, I hope therefore 
thaf this objection will have no place 
againſt this trac, the rather becauſe 
it 'hath the charaGters ( that Mr. 
Auftin hath propoſed in his Epiſtle 
dedicatory, before his Tzeatiſe of 
Fruit Trees) that books of this na- 
ture ſhould have, wiz. 1. That they 
be of ſmall bulk and price, wherein 
I hope I have conformed, confider- 
Ing the variety of matter herein diſ- 
courled of. 2. That the ſtile be 
plain and ſuited to the Vulgar : Tn 
this Iam ſure I have not tranſgreſled, 
for I have way'd as near as I could, 
all hard words and intricate expreſ- 
fions (now in mode) not in any wile 


ſuitable to this plain, honeſt and rus- | 


ſixck employment. 3. That theſe 


Books | 


Books for inftrudion, be experimens 
tal: As to this propoſal Have exafts 
ly obſerved it, you' will alſo find 
{ſeveral matters here treated of, that 
have not as yet been mentioned in 
any Hortulane. Tratts,and many ex-+ 
periments very uſeful and.benefici- 
al that were never made publick bes 
fore. My principal deſign being 
not only to excite or animate ſuch 
that have fair eſtatcs and pleaſant 
Seatsin the Country to adorn and 
beautifie them : But to encourage 
the honeſt and plain Countryman mn 
the improvement of his Ville, by en- 
larging the bounds and limits of his 
Gardens as well as his Orchards, for 
the encreale of ſuch Eſculent Plants 
that may be uſeful and beneficial co 
himſelf and his Neighbours. Many 
there are in this Kingdom, that ouc 


| of {mall portions of Land, have by 


their induſtry and ingenuity in this 
| _ yery 
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very way of improvemen vtwnin tains 
ed themſelyes and: theit<Families, 


andacquiredoverandabove where- 


wirh.to enlarge their poſſeſſic onsiSe- 
veral partybeyond the $cas; in Hole 
land, Flanders, France;Switzerland, 
(of a near temperature of Air with 
us) caſhew multicudes of Exam- 
ples of this Natare,[raly alſo in-Pli- 
xy's time, now. the Garden 'of the 
world,was then improveable by this 
way of Tillage : As appears by that 
hiſtory of C.' Furius 'Creſinus, who 
out of a {mall piece of groundrraiſed 
more advantage than hisNeighbours 
out of their greater poſſeſſions, but 
then not without the imputation of 
ſorcery, ſuch was the ignorance and 
envy of.that Ape. 


Ignorance; ſloth, and enyy; are. great: 
mmpediments to this way of improve= 
ment ; No Country in the World 
being 


In this Country 1n- many Fei 


To the Reader. 


being without ſome perſons fraught 
withiazy:& envious humors. There--. 
forewecannat be exempt from them, 
the beſt of Airs naturally nouriſhing; 


 theworſtof Animals and the beſt of 
' Gardens naturally. producing the 


worſt of Weeds. ' [> . 

- As for-:{lothful men, they are the 
Dm burthen: to. themſelves, bue 
envious men,” although they are ſo: * 
great an affliction to themſelves, (as 
Horace obſerved, that: the: Siciliar 
Tyrants never invented the hketor- 
nient,) yet are they alſo: the worſt 
neighbours ro good husbandry, not 
only to the" conſtant depraving the 
endeavours and ingenuity of the in- 
duſtrious, but uſing all-meays they 
can to impede or prevent their pro« 
ſpericy : Like unto him that poylon« 
ed the Flowers in his own Garden; 
becauſe his Neighbours: Bees ſhould 
get no more honey from them. As« 
gainſt 
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inſt ſuch as theſe every ingenious 
wi induſtrious man ought to be 
well provided with a competent 
proportion of patience and diſcreti- 
an, . and not to be diſcouraged from 
proſecuting his intentions of impro- 
ving his Ville, either by this way: 
here propofed; or by: ſome of the 
ways formerly treated of - for the 
planting of. Fruits, or. fome other 
ways of Husbandry more advanta- 
geous than the old beaten way, fo 
much by ſome contended for, there 
being no Land, eſpecially che ſmal- 
ler ' Farkas; "but is capable of im« 
provement by ſome of thoſe me- 
thods propoſed : Althongh I know 
that there are many that contend for 
the ancient'way of Husbandry, and 
hving upon our own growths and 
manufactures as of old we have 
done, lighting and contemning the 
wnprovements that are daily made 
mn 


To the Reader. 


in all manner of Husbandry-and 
Horticulture, andin all Mechanick 
Arts and manufactures, ſeeming; to 
emulate the felicity-of former Ages, 
not conſidering the great mutations 


. thatare made in the world, as well 


in the various occupations and ex- 
erciſes of men, as in things of high- 
er natures; many new Arts are diſco- 
vered, and new ways of trade, not 
only to encreaſe manufactures, but 
to facilitate the great labour and ex+ 
pence men are put unto in the'yul- 
gar method of ufing-them, of which 
very little hath hicherto been writ- 
ten, and of which (as time and op- 
portunity ſhall favour me) I intend 
to diſcourſe particularly , (having 
made a thorow icfutiny into many 
Trades, Arts,and Occupationsto di- 
{cover the great imperfections and 
defects of them. ) Which may be 
of great uſe to the advancement of 
Trade, 


| At Þ nverting the I 
. "DAY aut mpþof the: people of 
chis Natioo, ad: their /beaſts: of la- 
bouts the greateſt advantage;there 
nothing more wanting: in this 
Nation than hands to work up, and 
people: to-manage the great plenty 
of tnaterials England: affords : Not 
that, will propoſe con jectures and 
probabilities for real experiments 
and inventions, -gain priviledges for 
their ſole ule; and leave others at 
their own coſt and pains, to difco« 
ver. 'the:truths :and errors of them : 
And if «hey -prove advantageous ,to 
engrofs.the profic to'my {elf asſeve- 
bats lately. done. But faichful- 
ly ito:convinee x  kmpartial of fore 
mer defedts, inFIWoſt a pe ways'to 
itftiproye ſach: mechanick:  Agand 


defigns; thar there: gay be:agwell. 


an jimprovenient of theomantift 
Qures: and: mechanick: Arts; that 


6 are. 
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are operated out of our owngrowths 
and productions, as well as an en- 
creale of ſuch growths' and pro« 


ducions themſelves, all conducing 
to the honour, reputation, ſtrength, 


and advantage of this Nation. Many 


have ſerto'their helping hands to 
ſeveral parts of that deſign, bur ra- 
ther by way of propoſals or encou- 


ragements ( which have nor been 
altogether vain and uſelefs) others 
by irregular and unſuccelſsfal at- 
tempts, by which means ſome lighs 
hath been given to other things that 
have not proved unuſeful * As it is 
ob{erved that thoſe that atrempt the 
Philoſophers ſtone failing of their 
end, yet they diſcover many rare 
things of ule and delight; and as 
hath been moſt evident that the ma- 
ny attempts that within theſe forty 
years have been made to keep Bees, 
(thole profitable inſets) in wooden 


A cales, 


their honey and yet preſerve their 
lives, although the invention or ra» 
cher concett hath not yet ſucceeded, 
yet hath the hopes of gain prompted 
many 'to ſtock themſelves with Bees 
which defign is now more likely 
than ever to be effeQed : Many in» 
genious men having-undertaken at 
their great coſt arid pains theſe two 
laſt years,and are yet upon their ex=- 
periments, to ſee the end of it, very 
much to the reputation and adyan- 
rage of him that gives them leave ſo 
to do. 

There are ſeveral objections may 
be raiſed againſt improvement of 
Lands by Garden Tillage, ſome of 
* them [ ſhall take notice of in the en» 
ſuing Trad, the other are fo ſlight 
char they are not worthy the menti- 
oning, all ſeemipg to procced from 
the ſame principles,as thoſe have that 
would 
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- caſes, and thereby annually to take 


would not , that their neighbours 
ſhould breed Cattel at an eaſe rate, 
to hinder them from ſelling their 
own at a'dearrate, .and-that would. 
not bave theFarmers chat live on the” 


dry lands, ſow any Clower, St. Foyn, 


or ſuch like, becauſe the productions 
of their lower & richer lands ſhould 
yield them the greater price, endea- 
youring to reduce all places to their 
old natural way of Husbandry, all 
lands to yield no other commodity, 
than what1t will ſpontaneouſly pro» 
duce,deſpiſling art and induſtry . 
deeming them as innovations. Ne- 
vertheleſs | hope I may excuſe thele 
perſons being our ownCountrymen 
from ſuch ſtupid ignorance, and im- 
pute 1t to their intereſt which thus 
biaſſeth theirjudgments,& puts them * 
fomerimes to the charge of a conteſt 
which their ignorance only "0 
never provoke them to. 
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Earth 
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The Arc of Gardening: | 
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; Ftp $ FN 
Of Gardens of Pleaſ ure; and the 
g ol Ornaments thereof. 


He Excellency of a Gard; 
ex 1s better manifeſted 
by Experience ,. which 
1s the beſt Miſtreſs,han 
jndicated by, an imper- 
tet Pen, which can ne- 
ver ſufficiently convince the Reader of 
thoſe tranſcendent pleaſures , that the 
Owner of a Complete Garden. with its 
Magnificent Ornament :,its. Stately Groves, 
and infinite yariety of gever dying 0bje@s 


of Delight every day joys: : Nor how) 
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les, khyie, admireg; | agc 
ſtrange forms £ efte&ts proceed from 


_— 


thei * Nor what an infloence they have * 


Mixgcles 


o 


occult cauſes. 


The Original of Gardeys was from a ' 


Divine Hand : And they alſo long fiance 
delighted in by the wifeſt of Kings, and 


in principal eſteem ever firice by the beſt 


of men: The ' Heathen dedicated them 
to Prigpw the Son of Verw., and cele- 


brated them as Obje&s of admiration and 
james to 


delight , and left their imrptal 
poſterity; as the Gardens of the Heſpe- 
rides, Adowls, Alcinons, &c. The memo- 
ry of the Latter being yet freſh ig ghe l{le 
of Corfu, where in a moſt deliciaus. ſcitu- 
ation it formerly was ſuppaſed to be,as a 


*M.Fran- late Traveller * hath affirmed, 


Tarquin the Proud (a Roman Kin ) 


6+: 4b ah thought no place more worthy than his 
Royal So- Garden to give Audience to an Embaſfa- 
ciey, N. dor ſent unto him: And theGlory and 


Pride of the Romans ig the time of their 
Emperonrs, 


| DleSviif Seneng! 


urs, was in ogthing more ſeen than 
fnfore omar vac hich: for/the 4 infinks 
delight they took:in them, they dedica- 
ns; -tO Vegds their Godddls of-pleafixe ; 

.glaried- more: intheir Chaplets and 
Gur of Qrics Greens and F Rowen 
outivain tempor w-40-10 
their cichelt pmapmryns nora which 
bethac reads whit Fx oblatved o frhem 
will readily believe. :;/; 

"The Habavs; iti the timeof their Anci- 
ent Glory , thought no Palace nor Habi- 
tation te-without its Garden, on 
which chey: ſpared: for no coſt as well in 
their forming; them as' for- the naturali- 
Zing feveral-ecotick Plants they, brought 
from Affrice. and gther F places. 


'Which Gardeas'they bave from Age to 


Age ſo imptoved, that it is pow become 
it ſelf the/Garden of the World. And 

kire, that ſplendid - Art hath 
with other ; $ciences into 
theſe Nortliern Climates, {ohath the Art 
of Gardening been handled along with, 
it, as though the former were imperfe&t 
without the latter : The Glory of the 
French Palaces, ſo often repreſented to. 
our Engliſh Eyesinſculpture, arc adorn'd 


with their beauteous Gardens bel, 


B if 


Gnlap Mlaarqaitns oy would ſhmcs 
_ Without Euftreior-Grandear. > 21572 
_ "Neither is there: ziNoble: or: 
Hoe? 16 (on etna hath its Gardens for 
preafire:and/ _—_— #frarce anH 
" 6us Citizewthar 3 his! confloeinent; 10 
#i'Shop;: denied the priviledge:of 
Having. w'reat! arden, bur hath his boxes, 
pors; 'or-other- receptacles for Flowers, 
Plants, ec. In imitation of it, whatcurt- 
oasRepreſehtations of Banquets of Fruits, 
Flower: —_ mona and'ſuch like are 
K -. the ſe the, _ 
risfie: the fney of that eich 
not obtain'the elicity of enjoy : wt 
in. reality, or: to ſupply the defect=rt 
Winter annually briogs 3 it fe 

'So that 'we- may' without. vaditÞeon 
clude that a Garden 'of pleaſamt®Fve 
nues, Walks, Fruits, Flowers, 'Grots, and 
other branches ſpringing 4 its; well 
compoſed, is the only-completeand-per- 
manent inanimate object of delight the 
world affords , ever complying with'our 
various and mutable Minds , feeding us 
and ſupplying our fancies with dayly'No- 
vels. 

All curfous pieces of ArchiteQure , 
Limniog, Paintrog, or what ever elſe o_ 
cem 


em 


ſeem eaſant to the eye or other ſenſes 
- at _ ' fight &or *apprehenſjor, rat: length 


bechime. dull "by" too Tong acquaintance 


vo en * dy the pleafires of 'a Gara 
pedal every day renewed woith che;apa 
Cong 3 SUNMALNNGTD gies indy vT 


\ we rh wt von "Fo Carazbanl 
while with! cettding "Flow'ry \the-ytarcalt 
boſe paintfd Beanies enamel allbbt gran. 
Admire not. theme, ng with more grateful 

'Bjes ci6nk DIE 102] 30505.27 \Nin(frive. 
70 Wraps Wiki;! ak there prof! Makes: 
Ih ik tw Hight the Earth and beqyenagrees 
yd ens Bhatt, does! "blight Flow: ry: 
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-:Soh is itypre-excellency ehar-rlers in 
ſcarce a Cottage in moſt of: the Sauthetal 
Parts of Ergland but hath its proportio- 
nable Garden,\ſo great a delight'do moſt 
of-men take in'ic}: that they: «WAY not. 005 
ly-pleaſe themſelves with the view of the 
Flowers, Herbs'\and Trees;'as they grow, 
but furniſh themſelves and their Neigh- 
bours upon extraordinary occaſions, as 
Nuptials, Feaſts, and Funerals, with the 
proper products of their Gardens, 

B 3 Flowers 
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the ſame Ripinus hath elegantly ns | 
it his Poets on abt ſame SubjaQ; andar 
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SETS TO 

& | Of the Scitnation and 'Soyls of s 

* | _ - Garden, aid their Improves 
i ene S1! a: 


- SECT. I. 
| Of the Scituation of a Garden: 
F may ſeem needleſs to fay any thing 


of the Scituation of a Garden, 'it be- 

* ing {© abſolute | a Concomitant to 
your Habitation , that a Garden re» 
mote or by its ſelf is neither pleaſant nor 
uſeful. ' Therefore where ever your Houſe 


ow BS 1 4.0.57 ae. 


£) ts, dear it muſt be your Garden. 
Wo] But in: caſe you have not yet laid the 


foundation of your [intended reſidence. 
Then may you conſider what Ground or 
Soil. is beſt for your Plantation and: Par- 
tirre, without which you can neyer make 
the. other complete. 

Therefore as near #8 you can, let the 
Soyl be good, deep and light, that Trees 
and Tillage may proſper in it ,. and then 
"q v4 you 
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Garden be at ſome;diſtange defended by 
tall Trees, it will very much break the 
fierce Wirids.and ferene Airs that itz the ſc 
Winter 'and Spring uſually annoy the F| . at 
moſt delicate Plants: and Flowers; and th 
will alſo: yteld a cooling, refreſhing, tweet di 
and healthy: Air and Shadein the hotteſt 
Seaſon"! © 5 | WOT, 
* If the. Soy] be dry and warm, a plain 
Level.ts beſt for a Garden, but if: it-be , 
cold or moiſt:, then:dectiting or ſhelving 0, 
towards the Sun is the beſt poſition; be- 
cauſe by Foſſes 'or by the Walks onlyzhe 
water naturally glides from it” 'And'/in 
ſuch a Garden Trees, Plants and Flowers 

will thrive exceedingly. a 211 1 t 
| + Theſe rules are good where-you are to to 
fnake- your eletion,: what ſort of ground fac 
and where you deſign your feat, I might fro 
have alſo added the ſprings of water inor tl 

þ near 
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near your Garden, are igreat additions 

to the improvement, - Beauty and Glory 
of it 3 brit that ifs hoped few will ſeat 
theinfelves where that Element is' want- 
ing, unleſs it be for the fake of ſome ples- 
ſant Grove, 'Proſpe&, or delicate- Airs 
Woods and'Water,' being two of the beſt 
Ornaments ofthe Seat,” which may be had 
in moſt places, together with a good Air, 
but ſeldom Water and a good Proſpett:.- 
-' If you'are fixed or limited to a place or 
ſcituation,' that puts an'end' to EleGtion, 


. and-then/you'are to conſider the natureof 


the Soil you are on, what it is apt to pro- 
duce, how to be correted and improved; 
' £3 9130) 1112611 220M | Fs 


et 
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of the different , and moſt natural 
i Soils for Gardens. 


Ands are uſually inclinable to Loam, 

Clay, Chalk, Marle, or Sand. ; 
-- A Loamy Land is uſually free, and apt 
to vegetation; warm andeaſfie to till,'the 
ſadder the colour the better; if it be-free 
from ſtones and gravel, with a ſandy mix- 
ture and mellow withal, it is eſteemed o_ 

E 


a C2 + } 


beſt- for p oc we for the moſt ſorts of 
Fruits and. Flowers. 

There is much Land that is mined with 
Clay: in too great a proportion, which 
moketh it apt. to bind, and is cold and 

in the Winter ſeaſon retaining wet 
too mach, and apt. to chap inthe Sytnmer, 
it-is injurious.tomoſt Fruits and Flowers, 
and therefore Nun moſt need ob help of 
any other, -- - FI mink! 

Chalky Land 1 is, excrally. Fory liveet, 
and kind 1 to many;Plants:that are. not very 
tender, it beiog:cold in the Winter, and 
ſuffers not its Plarits to put farth early in 
the Spring, it-i4not difficult to he correR- 
ed, and mae more natural to the choicelt 
Fruits aud Flowers. Wy 

Marle is a very gaod mixture in Land, 
ſo that it be not in too great a quantity, 
it being much of the nature of Chalk, but 
eaſier to be tilled and improved. 

Sandy Land is very warm and free, ve- 
ry apt for vegetation, and -amicable to 
moſt of our choiceſt Fruits and-Flowers, 
But if the Sand predominate; «: will-re- 
quire a conſtant ſupply of proper Soils ta 
enrich it. 
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SECT. th, 
bf the Improvement of ſuch Soils, 


Tg fie are many parcels of Land lying 
1. ncar Towns, Villages-and Houſes, 
that are of that exceHent mrxture af Lo: 

and other earths, that they are capable tq 
entertain 'molt of the 'dalicate Frans, 
Flowers, and other curioſities , that are 
ito be planted or propagated in your beſt 
Partirs withqut any other mixture or com» 
palition, other than convenient dung of 
Oxen, Cows, Sheep, Pulle Bs. ©ORs, 
and ſometimes old and rotten thor dang 
to preſerye it in.ts dye and wonted ferti 
lity, it being by continual. weeding aud 
the attraQtian of the Plants, you furniſh is 
withal, apt . to ſterilize. - So that where 
your ground is thus naturally fertile and 
prone to vegetate, you need take no. Q- 
ther care than to apply. proper Soils ax 
Compoſitions, according as the Nature. 

your Plant xequires, or to-maintala it in 
1ts-full vigour. | 
-'Claiy, Land being cold. , moilt and 
ſtiff, is to be converted by labour, and 


mixtures 


' mixtures of a contrary nature, if you dig 
it often, the Sun, Rain, and Froſts, will 


make it more friable- and fertile: For take 


Cl d |ay-iton any other Land, .it will 
i Hae De. and unite Ns Ge parts 
with, it, that you'ſhall hardly diſcern it, 
ſo allo wilt it'be much altered: by culture 
on-its own Baffs, the wet being carefully 
drawn from'it by declining Canals for that 
| purpoſe, Water being the only thing that 
maintains its Rubborn nature, if it reft 
on'it.” ' | 
-1\But to: accelerate the” operation, nr 
make it ſpeedily more benign, Sand is an 
Excellent ingredient, eſpecially that taken 
upia the-bottoms of Rivers, or where 
haſty cutrents have leſt it' at'the foot of 
Hills, or Sex Sand'where it may be had: 
on 'old Thitch or corrupted Vegetables 
eeds, 'Fern; &c, Buried inthe Tren- 
chit as you dig it, drains the wet fronit 
and makesit'more mellow. But above as 
ny thing Peat aſlies, Turf aſhes,or any aſhes 


DE Conte , and well mixed 'is'the 


heſt improvement , you can add' to 
your cold, tiff, and moiſt land. There 
are ſeveral other additions-that will im- 
rove it, asrotten wood, 'faw duſt, the 
ottoms of piles of wood great ahd al 
ut 


idelt fad ed &4_a4_ oc 
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| where yow intend to-plant your choiceſt 


| cations, and isalſoſad; and will the better 


burtheſe being not to be-hadin any: great 
quantity, will ſerve only in theſe beds 


Floivers, /but Chalk,” Lime, Marl and ſuch 
like, although'they (weeten it at the firſt, 
yet inthe end itunices with the Clay,and 
15 ſoon converted 1ato its own nature. . 

.-»>Chalky Land uſually yields a good rich 
ſurface, therefore, you mult avoid plant- 
ing too deep in it,and whereyou can with 
conveniency.,the finRing your Walks; and 
with the fame matter to raiſe your borders 
isa very good improvement of chis ſort of 
Land. | You may alfo deal with it as with 
the Claiy:Land, though in a mote 'mo» 
derate way, for Chalky Land 4s naturally 
cold, and therefore requizes warm appli» 


bear with light compoſts, which is the rea- 
ſon that Chalk is ſo great an improver of 
light, hot, and dry grounds, eſpecially 
having ſbffered a calcination. | 

Lands ſeated on Mar], are uſually very 
rich; although cold and heavy, you need 
not doubt of the depth of it:for the turn- 
ing it up and expoſing it tothe Air , con- 
verts it into good earth,a mixture of light 
and warm ſoyl exceedingly advantages tt. 

Sandy Lands, or Land that hath a com- 
petent 


E: perent mixture of Sand iq 1 ie, isehe wartt- 
_— teft of all, and according. to 
it the 'moſt free a apt to 
rome moſt of Vegetables you plat 
it, Sandy Lands are beſt j d by 
mixciire of Chalk, Lime, :Marle, the fe- 
diments of Ponds, Lakes,or ſtanding Wa«. 
hots and need' a more conſtant fupply-of 
fiich additiotis than any. other, unleſs you | 
= the cominand of ſome Spring 'or |: | 
ri of water toitrigte it, and prevent | 
the Suns exhaling che -moifture it fo cafily 
\ parts withal.for we miayconſtantly y obſerve 
rainy Sumners ,' what vaſt produtts 
Sandy Land will afford us,compared with 
the dry: "The ſame you will find in your N 
ages, but-the hot dungs are here to 
be vegletted and Wemorcooting made 
uſe 


There ate ſeveral other forts of Land, 
that ws known by ſeveral other names, 
which I might here enumerate, bir theſe 
being the genetal, and moſt Lands falling 
under ſome or one of theſe cFpacities, I 
ſhall not trouble you with then, here bre- 
vity being my ſtudy. 

But if your Lands or Grounds within 
the precin@& of your Garden,be ſomewhat 


of a different nature or quality from theſe 
before 


0 Toa 00.0594. fe. 
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before mentioned, yet may thoſe general 
diretions as concerning that Land it is 
neareſt of nature unto, ſerve for your 
Land. Andif you have any Frees,Plants, 
or Flowers, that delight in Land different 
from the more general part of your Plan- 
tation , then may you componnd your 
mold in ſome place proper for fuck Plant 3 
direQions for which you will find diſper= 
ſed in this ſugceeding TraQ, eſpecially 
when I come to treat of Eſculents. 
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Of the Formf a Garten, ad | 3 
of Bi Fencing and d Enchſi Fnp.. 
. r= . rs onrth [F 


e230 hls Hfr ++$ECT. 3 
. Of the Fore of a Garden; 3 
$ before was obſerved concerning 
the ſcituation, ſo now may it be 
as to the form, that if ye are al- 
ready limited and bounded, by reaſon of 
ec” the ſcitcation of your houſe, and the com * 
W:” - tigyous parts about your. intended plan- - 
_ tation, you muſt caſt it intods good a forms _ | 
© or madel as you can, 'bur if you areatli> 
©”, - | . erty, then may you make your eletion : 
EM of what form pleaſeth you bet. he 
2 The Round is very pleaſant; and {e 
W-1\-:-; pi Gardens there are of that Fon | 0 | 
* n. parkg. . The Walls about ſuch '&: 
j Gar et are very good for fruit,the Winds | 
2 us ap ſo Gvee againſt a Round, as'a+ 
a ſtreight Wall. The Walk alſo : 
fr circundates that Garden is not uns. 
plealanry 
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pleaſant, for that you may walk as long 
as you pleaſe in it always: forwards with- 
out any ſhort turning,ſome ſtreight Walks 
' there may be that tend fromthe circumfe- 
tence to the Centre. The ſeveral qua- 
drants may be ſub-divided and planted 
with Fraits:, ' the borders 'of the round 
Walk,and the Croſs Walks being ſufficient 
| for Flowers and Plants of beauty and de- 
light. At the Centre of this Garden.may 
be planted a Fountain, or.in defe@ of was 
ter a banqueting houſe or houſe of pleas 
ſure. NE DOGET 1 I | Þ 227! 

A rude draught of ſuch a form. is here 
preſented: to your view, the outermoſt 
Walk being adorned with Cypreſs Trees; 
the inner parts of the Graſs Plats with Fire 
Trees, andthe Quadrants within the lefſer 
Circle, planted with variety of Fruit Trees, 
and. the: principal Walks; round and 
ſtreight-,. bordered. with :Flowers , aad 
delightfal Shrubs and Plants... - - 1: 

Encompaſled with a Pallifade in: the: 
Centre of your. Garden, is a ;Fountain;oft 
Spring water always flowing, ſerving not 
only to refreſh.the Spirits of ſuch that'des» 
light in the fight of .it, but.is neceflary in, 
dry and hot ſeaſons, to. preſerve. your: 
efoiceſt Plants from Ipjury« < 

The 


Thes Eoke mot nel ol lets 

2 wu that you can lay Jour Th 
idfo;” Where your ground: wilt afford it,e. 
very Walk thatis in it being fireight.and 
every Plant and Tree ſtanding in a dire 

_ png itto- your Eyevery pleas 

he delight you take in walking in 
| dc the more: as. yaw are lefs 
cateful : for when you walk ina round of 
cirgle, youare more ſubjettto treſpaſs on 
therborders, without continual thoughts 
and obfervation- of pour Ground. 

- You maydivide your Square into three 
parts by Pallifades, the long way jbegin- 
niogat your Houſe, the middle third part 
containing alarge Gravel walk, adorn'd 
ow each fide with'a border of your moſt 
Select Plants, Shrubs, and} Flowers, be- 
tween thoſe. borders. and the Pallifades, 
of walks with Borders next the Palli-: 

on which you may Plant Perennial | 
Greens, and your more ondary Plants; 
and Flowers: i . - ; 

..- =Theothertwopartitions of your Square 

_ you may: convert the one ob them into an/ 

- Orchard, theother into:a Kitchin'Garder 

which will beino final! .Ornament to your 
tniddle Garden of pleaſure. "7 -- 

Int if you vying to" celebrace fs | 
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fair a ſpot of Ground as the whole Square 
to the delights of F/orz, then may you di+ 
yide it into leffer Squares,. and make of 
them Graſsplots, leaving only borders on 
their confines for your variety.-of plants: 
| The new mode of Gravel Walks -and 
Graſs-plots , is fit only for ſuch hou» 
ſes or Palaces, that are ſcituated inCities 
and great Towns, although they are now. 
become precedents for many ſtately. Couns 
try Reſidencies, where they have baaiſh'd 
out of their Gardens Flowers, the Mira- 
cles of Nature, and the beſt Ornaments 
that ever were diſcovered to make a Seat 
pleaſant, But it's hoped that this new, 
uſeleſs, and unpleaſant mode, will like 
many other vanities grow out of Faſhion. 
A draught of the Square Garden I have 
here given you, which may be varied ag ' 
every deſigner pleaſeth, each principal 
walk is bordered with Flowers,cach prine. 
cipal Corner. with Flower pots, and, the 
middle of the greater Square with Statues. 
The farther end\Fenced with a Palliſade, 
that the proſpe&of the adjacent Orchard, 
may not be loft, where now the Statues 
Rand, if Water be to be obtainec, ,Foun- 
tains would be placed with more delight. 
The mfinite variety of Forms that might 
8 - 8 
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be drawn and here repreſented to you, 


would but encreaſe your charge, when . 


perhaps every Builder may better pleaſe 
himſelf in in the ſhape and. contrivance of 
his Garden better than any other can do 
for him. i | 
But theſe few rules are not amiſs to be 
obſerved, viz, That: you endeavour to 
make the principal Entrance into your 
Garden, out of the beſt Room in--your 
Houſe or very. near it, your Walks being 
places of divertiſemeat after a ſedentary 
repaſt. The Aromatick Odours they yield, 
pleaſant refreſhments after a groſs. dyet, 
and ſuch innocent exerciſes, the beſt di- 
geſtive to weak Stomachs. Let there be 
ſome other door into your Garden, for 
Gardeners, Labourers, &c. And let your 
principal walk extend it ſelf as far as you 
can in length directly from yougchoiceſt 
Plants for Beauty and Scent,and that there 
may be-a ſucceſſion of them through the 
Year, not without Flower pots which 
Grace the beſt of Gardens, i 
If your Ground you intend for a Garden, 
lye on the ſide of a Hill, your Walks may 
be made the one above the other, and be 
as Terraces the one to the other ; the de- 
clining fides of them, being either of Graſs 
alone or planted with Fruit, If 


Xhe Art of Gardening. 


Ifyour Houſe ſtand on the fide of a Hill 
and you mult make your Garden either 
aboye it or below it, Then make your 
Garden below it, For it is much more 
pleaſant to view a Garden under the Eye 
than a bove it, And to defcend into a 
Garden and aſcend into a Houfe, then on 
the contrary. | 

As forall other formes and ſcituations 
of Ground-above your Houſe, you muſt 
vary your modells according to the place. 


———_. 
ms 


SECT. II. 


% 


Of Fences and Incloſures to a Garden. 


Hen you have diſcovered the beſt 

Y Land, and pleaſed your ſelf with 
the compleateſt Form you can imagine 
for your Garden; yet with out a good 
Fence, to preſerve it from ſeverall Evils 
that uſually annoy it, your Jabour is but 
loſt. Your fences muſt be conſidered of 


_ according to the place you refide in.and 


nature of the Soyl, And 1s either, of Brick, 
or Stone, of Earth, Pale, Palliſfade, or 
Quick-ſetts. 
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beſt , it being the © warmeſt ( except 
board) and very dry and con-natu- 
rall to Fruit: And where Brick are plenty, 
it is not a DeariFence conſidering that 
their form much 'accelerates the railing 
your Wall, and their even joyats require 
but little Mortar. You may alſo make the 
Wall much thinner with Brick, than any 


ther © Material (Square Stone only ex- | 


cepted) becauſe you may make Nieches 
at a reſonable diſtance, or Square Pilla- 
ſters on both ſides or only one fide which 


will ſupport the wall, although very thin 


In the intervals : This wall needs no other 
Coping than Bricks,ſet on edge ſide-ways 
Without apy over-hanging or dripping, 
as hath been uſed. © role 


* By which means of building them. 


Thin in the intervalls with Nieches or 


Pillaſters, ' at fit diſtances and (lender | 


copings, - almoſt half the materials are 
ſaved in the building of them, and molt 
of the workemanſhip. 

: Theſe Walls are very kind to Fruits un- 
der which they bear abundantly ; the' 
Nieches' and Pillaſters conduce very 
much to the breaking off the cold Winds, 
and ſhelter the Fruit from them. ' 

| Next unto the Brick, Stone-Walls are 

PF. 0 preferred 
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ept preferred, the Square hewn'Stone out of 
tu- the Quarry,eſpecially Sand or Free-ſtore, 
ty, is the beſt, the cold white Stone like un- 
hat to Chalk or Lime-Stone is -not ſo good. 
Ing The Rough Heath-Stone or Burre is ve- 
Ire ry dry and warm, bat by its unevenneſs is 
the unconvenient to tack Trees againſt, unleſs \ 


oy you diſperſe here & there in the Building 
*x- 8 ſomeſmall ſquaresof Timber, or Brick- 
nes bats 1n the Joynts whereof Nayles will 
la- enter and take. Flints are-very cold and | 
ch uneven joynted and therefore the worlt % lo 


Wn ofall Stone for a Garden I 
ao 


er you may reafoxably expe&/from the 

ys Fruits Grown aguit th n time 24 

Sg, full compenfation for your charge in Buil- 

2 ding them, | 

m All Stone walls muſt be well coped, 

or F leſt wet infinuates it ſelf between the 

et. | Stones and decay itinalittle time. A co- 

re {|* pingofTyleisthe beſt, if made to carry off | 

(t the drip 3 or 4 inches from the wall. . I 
In many places where Stone is dear, and ;; X - | 

I. Brick ſcarce, and Lime and ſand not neer, x,;;, 

[4 Walls are often made by a Compoſt of 

y Earth and Straw tempered with it, This 

S, Earth muſt be either of a clayilh nature or 


have a little mixture of Clay init, it muſt 
be well wrought and mixed long with 
C 4 Dung 


\ \y 
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The Art of Gardening: 
Dung or ſtraw; which ſerves to :hold it 
together until it be throughly-dry ; and 
then according to the skill of the Work: 
man wroughtup into a Wall and cover- 
ed withthatch, being not able to bear a 
more weighty coping... - 

* Theſe Walls. well ame and wel 
coped and preſerved dry will laſt many 
years and very' warm and kind to-Fruits, 
that 1s to ſuch that are conterit to be 
humble , theſe Walls being! nſw butle 
high. 

In the Building thefe Walls, peices of 
Wood or Hooks of Iron ought 'to: be 
placed i in,at convenient diſtances ftanding 
three or four inches: without the Wall, to 
which Poles or rayles are tobe faſtned 
and to them your Fruit-trees: there being 
no tacking Trees to-the Wallit ſelE | 

This way of Fencing is much uſed in 
fe parts: and ſomewhat reſembles - the 
Frerich way of making Walls: for fruit, 
far what ever they are made of they are 

' plaſtered over, and. hooks of Iron or 
Sheeps ſhank-bones placed-in the build- 
30g of the Wall. at ſome convehient 
diſtance to affix the Poles unto,'-as it the 
faall French: piece called the: Plartert 
Aeunel! "IO only for that; Country 

| may 
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may be obſerved. © Alſo Rapines at large 
deſcribes the making of that Wall, and 
both of them preſcribe the plaiſtring of 
them, as well to deftroy the verminethat 
would otherwile ſhelter themſelves in the 
rotten cavities of thoſe Mud Walls, as to 
accelerate thc maturation of your Fruits. 
So that here in Erg/and where other ma- 
terials axe ſcarce, and fych a ſtiff. Loam in 
the place, theſe Mud-Walls may:prove be- 
neficial, not only 'for fecurity, warmth 
and privacy. but for the advancement and 
meltoration of your Fruits, more eſpecially 
if Lime be not wanting to make a plaiſter 


# to cover it after that French mode. 


' Ft:is not improbable that a mixture of 
Loam, Lime, Sand and Gravel. or ſmall 


Sand ſtones, may by being raiſed be- 


tween two planks, and ſo by degrees to 
the height ofa Wall, and then well de- 
fended: by a light coping, make a very 
good and durable Fence and Shelter for 
your beſt Fruits. This ſeems to be the 
fame way that Plizy mentions. The Walls 
tobe made in his tire, which then had 
continued many Years, and not impaired 
reliſting all Weathers, he mentions Tur- 
rets and Sconces to'have been made after 
this manner, Lib, 35, Chap. 14- pf 

| '* Good 
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Good Oaken Timber ſawn into Pales 
make'a very good Fence, and not dear 


where that Timber is plenty : Next unto 


Oak, Fir or Deal Boards will ſerve, but 
ſcarce any other Board will endure the 
mutability of the Weather long. 

Theſe Boards ought to be well ſeaſon'd, 


elſe will they ſhrink and chap exceeding- . 


Iy, which will be inconvenient,as well by 
rendring your Solitary Walks leſs private, 
as by admitting cold Breezes to your ten> 
der Fruits, but in cafe your Board do not 
meet in.the dryeſt and hotteſt ſeaſons, you 
may add a ſmall! Button to each Interval, 


fixt to each Rail by Nails between the þ 
Boards, that the ſwelling and ſhrinking of 


the Board may not injury the Button. 

'Theſe boarded Fences are the warmeſt 
for your tender Fruits,and maturates them 
beyond any other, but being ſubje& wo 
decay, arenot repairable without damage 
to your Trees. 

I have already mentioned the moſt prin- 
cipal and beſt Fences for the. outfides of 
your Garden, for Privacy, Security, and 
advantage to your Fruits. Thereare yet 
neceſlary other Fences for the cantoning 
or dividing your Garden into lefler parts, 
for the ſeveral uſes you defign them for, 
DPI h or 
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e particular parts 
of your Garden or Fruits ar Flowers, from 
the hands of every one that may otherwilg 
have liberty. or accaſlon to. walk there, 
Yet not to jmpede or diminiſh the pleaſure 
in viewingthaſe objetts of delight thys des» 
fended. | warn 2 Is 
Theſe open Fences axe made of Board 

of about three or four inches broad, and 
three or four foot long, either nailed te, 
or let thorow two Rails, with heads cut. 
either round orlike a Lance, and painted 
white with Linſeed Oyl, and white Lead 
two or three times over to make them en» 
dure the Weather. | 

-But the beſt material to make theſe Pal» 
lifades withal is Iron, ſo framed as are the 
Iron Balconies in Loydox, fave: only that 
theſe appear above the Rails with ſquare 
painteg Heads which ſeem moſt beautiful, 

y reaſon that Flowers and other delight- 
ſome plants appear ſo plain through them, 
This Fence is alſo permanent and needs no 
repair. ri bn | 

In imitation whereof, there is newly 

made in ſome few Gardens a Pallifade of 
Boards,of about three or four inches broad 
Which as before it was ſet flat-wiſe, each 


pale inthe Pallifade is now ſet edge- wiſe. 


the 


| inches 
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the upper Rail running through each pale 
and the Foot cut with an Ox mouth and 
ſet on an ArrasRail,cither nearthe ground 


or reſting on a ground-pinning of Brick. 


The head of each pale is about three or 
four inches above the upper Rail,divided 
into two parts, the middle vacancy being 
about one third part of the whole bredth, 
the two extream parts for about four or 
five nieches, being cut with ſquare pyra- 
midical points, do very much reſemble 
thoſe made of Iron. As you ſtand againft 
them they appear open, and every thing 
very conſpicuous through them like the 
Tron, but as you view them obliquely they 
appear full, only their ſharp heads more 
open and not unpleaſant. Theſe Palliſades, 
although they require ſomewhat more 
timber and workmanſhip than the ordina- 
foil, yet are by far the more compleat and 
beautiful,every motion of yourBody from 
its place,begetting a variety in the object. 
Theſe open Fences are much more plea+ 
fant and uſeful in your Partirs and inward 
Gardens than cloſe Walls, for theſe pre- 
vent not your view of the whole, nor hin- 
der the free Air from your Plants, which 
3s as neceſlary in ſome degree as warmth, 
which ought to be obtained from _ 
ef | an 
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and Fences at a diſtance, not-by.too great 


, 3 reverberation of heat, and ſtifling in the 

d Summer for want-of Air, either of which 

bs proves fatal ts moſt Flowers... ? 

Be . . Gardens are oftentimes ſecur'd by quick- 

4 Fences, whereof the moſt eafie;to propa» 5 9 

- gate isthatof the white Thorn, which be- _ 

. ing well planted in double,treble,or more * 

ke cheſts or rows of Plants, and kept weed- 

i ed and defended for three or four years, 

. will thrive very well in moſt ſorts of Land, 

Þ and being kept clipp'd,ſheer'd,or cut with 

> a ſharp hook, will grow ſo thick that a 

Bird cannot find its way through, and 

, that from the ground to fix or ſeven foot 

4 high, and proves a very great ſecurity a- JF 
f gainſt bad Weather, evil Neighbours and | 
J Cattel, but is a ſhelter for Snails and other 

: Vermine that will conſtantly annoy your 

beſt Plants, and are not therefore to be 

planted near your Partir wherein you 


plant your beſt Flowers. 
A Quick Hedge of Holly is the moſt 
beautiful and moſt.Compad of any,but the 
tediouſnels of its growth is enough to dif- 
courage any man from attempting its pros 
pagation, its ſeed being two years before 
they appear above the Ground, and its 
plants long before they let you Know of 
their like or diſlike of the Soil. Py= 


” — Thv Alva rbex 

© Pyrarenihy-planted for a Fence, proves 

very ifrong by reaſon of its ſharp Thorns: 
ind ſtubborn-Branches : Sweet-Bryar AG 
is very good-and makes a fragratit Fence, 
but the Whice Thorn will not give way to 
either of a oy propagated; 
-  nioſt tonfile of any; durable, of a delicate 


_ 3 and early appearing in che 
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Ft *BRv+ 
Of the Walks, Arbours ,*and 
Flaces of Kepoſe in Gardens. 


FT is not the leaſt part of the' pleaſures 

| of a Garden, to walk and refreſh your 

ſelf either with your Friends or. Ac- 

- Quaintance, or elſe alone retired from the 
cares of the world, -qr apart from:compa- 
ny that ſometimes mayprove burthenſome 
to you, and: when your own Laffitude or 
the Heat, Ratn, or ſcorching Beams of the 
Sun render the open walks unpleaſant, to 
repoſe your ſelf underſome pleaſant Tree, _ 
or in ſome Covertor Shade, until you are . 
willing to try the Air again. 


- 


SECT. IL. 
Of Walks and Materials for-them. 


| 


-X 7} Herefore to. acommodate-you for. :: Ste: 
Y- all ſeaſons. wet: or. dry; hot. or Watts, 
cold, it is coanveantentto have Walks and 
Places 


Places i in your Garden, 'proper for cheni 
Asfor Walks; the beſt for the Winter and 
wet ſeaſons are thoſe paved with Stone, 
about the bredth of five foot in the 
midſt ofa Gravel Walk of about five or 
fix foot Gravel on. each! fide the ſtone, or Ae 
of Gralſe which you pleaſe, For on theſe yoi 
flat Stones may you walk ſecurely under- * if 
footinall weathers without prejudice to | (4 

your. felf or walks. - you 

i. Gravei- © Nextunto the paved ſtone are the Gra- | the 
Walks. vel (Watkes to be-preferred which if | ate; 
made>with a fine skreened red Gravel do Y ;: 
very:michadorn your Garden and being || 4; 

laid round and kept. rolled with a: Stove | G7; 

Þ Roller;:caft of the Water and are: very | 46 
3 uſefulin moiſt weather to walk on. +. -_. my 
: q wal ky The Gravel Walls ate. beſt under your the 
Fruit: Walks becauſe the Beams or.raies of | 4+ 

: the Sunrefle&from them againſt theWalls Gt: 
riuch-better than from Graſs, and very || ;4+, 

much advantage your fruit. | 669 

The great inconveniences theſe Walks far + 

are ſubje@ unto are Weeds and Moiſture, itt 
To:prevent the Weeds you muſt be. ſufe f (@' 

| toremoveall manner of Earth clean from 13 
'-- : the placebefore you bring ia yourGrafel, I ace, 
b- -- Andincaſe theEartifbe not ſtiff enough a.Fi 
FRY ef it nb it-would'not be amils to flps FN yy 
| 2%: port 
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Gott 'the fides with ewoor-thiee colt 


-6f Brick or'at leaſt a Brick'ſet offended 
by edge, toprevent'the fallitiþ/in or mixs 


cireof the fide Earth with your Gravel-# 
yet ſothat the upper paft :of Four Bricle 
maybe 'an' inch beneath the>flirface 6B 
your-Walk, that it'may*notbe Qilterned7 
If your Ground be good andiþt to vege= 
tate, ſeven” or- eight inches deep” ouy 
your Gravel to ly, left "the{ Weeds find 
their way thirough-: you ought” alfo ro 
dleatife the Grotnd/underfrom'the Roots 
of ''Grals, Weeds, as Nettles; Docks; 
Ge 46ſt they find their way through ths 
Gravel,” you amy? fill--yout Walk with 
ordifiafy cooe ulypkreened Gravel five 
of fix! inches; -nd 'attet that is! levelled 
then lay on your, laſt Courle of fitie Gravel: 
and* roll-1t' well;:if your uptie? Courſe /of 
Gravel 'Be-twotorthree inchesthick, and: 
at2any time your Walk:grow'difcoloured* 
or molly, you my ſtir it with's Spade'as 
far ax the/fine Gravel lies, and finely. rake* 
it, then Roll it'again, and it will appear 
tobe as freſh az arxthefir(t,/ - 1420 in 
»: The other inconvenience theſe Walks 
xefabjetunto is Moſture, eſpecially after 
a Ffolt,which very: mack-looſens:the Gra-: 
vel, and Tong! ſoaking Nw make it apt; 
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| taguur Feet yo the beſt red. 
Cs CIT mixture of Clay or Loam' 
- wn which makes it in dry weather bind | 
= »tter; to prevent which,ſeveral expe. Þ © 
nts are. lately made-uſe of. Some: do | 
I orjþear {mall the ſhells of fiſh gathe. (1 
gon ;h&2e- ſhots and therewith add a 's 
coat onthe gravel which by coaſtant 6 
- incorporates with, it,and is not "mf g 
| OR your Shooes, ag is the Gray 
it ſelf; Others that Live:.neer to Brick: Þ 
| Kills make uſeofthe refuſe parts of Bricks 6, 
L--: ... that are under-burng which will cafily, Y +1 
IF = Pulverize, and-Jay that on, the Graveh,  «: 


32 walks which prevents the ſame incooves | « 

--- nience, and adds mugh:to.the beautyiaf B 

= _ Your Walk andis eafily renewed as, there tl 
- . Is qccafion;; © 


+: -*2,Onthe edge of your Grayel- walks you G 
.. may lay on-each fide. anarrow Walk of w 
turf for your-uſe in hott weather.or when, i yy 

you are willing; to favour; your Feee.on, (4 
your gravel, which being keptout ſtreig ht! 

on the edges,, beautifies your Gravel. - 

But if you will have:your Walk: only; & - v4 
Gravel, then will it be neceſſary to edgit Þ ;; 
with Brick-three or four .inches above s 

the ſurface;;'to prevent Earth or eubbiſh 
from intermixing with. it, Bricks ſett on 

end re 


» 8.2 »Q 


-_—_ 


| = fide Sy fide is the ſecureſt + ind moſt 
og way, for this purpoſe. | 


any of the other, being cold. and eaſie to 
the Feet. They are cither made by lay- 
ing them with Turf or by: rakiog them 
fine and Sowing them with Hay-duſt or 
Seed (which may be had at the bottom of 
a Hay-mow or Rick ) and well rolled and 
weeded from all groſs Weeds will ſoon 
become a fine Graſs-walk, if theſe Walks 
allo be laid a little rounding, they will. 
caſt off the Water the better and be more 
commadious for your uſe than if flate.. , 
A Water table on each fide of two or 
three inches deep, cut every Year anew, 
not-only receives the waſt Water but pre-. 
ſerves the Graſs or Weeds from mixing 
with - your Borders, and preſents your 
Walk much .more pleaſant to your eye 


than if it were otherwiſe. _ 
. To deſtroy Weeds in the Gravel-Walks 


L-94p paved Walks where you cannot con» 
' vetnie 


ntly eradicate them, you muſt-water 
it-with very Salt Water,” or with theli- 
quor they have at the Salters which they! 
call Zitterne which abſolutely deſtro 
all vegetation where it is caſt in,an indie 
rent good quantity. D 2 ſc 


Walks of Graſs are very pleaſant and ; . Green 
much to be preferred in the Summer to. Walks 
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race- 
walks. 


3 


4. Of Ter- Tt is none. of - the leaſt 


Garden affords, to have Terrace Wal 


and proſpe& on 'your Garden. Theſe in 
former Ages (and - now alſo in more hot 
Countries) were - much celebrated , the 
Hortipenſules or Pendantgardens were afe 
cer this manner made above the ordinary, 
level, for the advantage of the Air and 
pleaſure ofthe Eye, and ſomewhat to add 
to the - magniticence of the Place, being 


_ very Beautiful as well as Commodious.. 


They are uſually made where much 
Earth or Rubbiſh is to ſpare, which would 
colt time and labour to remove, and here 
is diſpoſed of to advantage, with theon- 
ly expence of a Wall on the out-fide to 
ſupport it, or if you pleaſe on both, but 
the inner fide to your Garden may. be 
made declining and clothed with Turf, 
The Wall on the out-ſide ſurmounting the 
top of the Walk about three foot, and on 
the edge towards your Garden may be ſet 
a Rail, or Rail and Balliſters, or a Palli- 
fade, or a quick tonſile hedge of about 
the ſame height the Wall is of, that nei- 
ther (ide prevent the Air nor impede your 
proſpett. 


Ih ſome Gardens where Water is at your 


command, 


*574 
on which you have the benefit of the Air, . 


prov, fat, y tend 
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| the ſcorching Sun-Beams , Canopies to 
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command, the ſinking of an Aquzdudt or 
'Piſcary will afford you materials for your 
Terrace-walk, both of which are beſt and 
moſt proper to.be made at-the fartheſt di» 
ſtance from your houſe. 


SECT. Il. - 4 4 
of Arbors, and Places of Repoſe. 


O make your Garden pleaſant at all 
times and in all ſeaſons, either in 
reſpeQ of the great variety of Weather,or 
your own diſpoſition or indiſpolition, it 
will be very neceſlary to accommodate it 
with places of ſhade, to skreen you from 


preſerve you from the Rain, and Boxes to 
feclude you from the too cold Breezes : 
That although you are not willing to ex- 
poſe your ſelftoo much in the intemperate 
Air , or your preſent inability or unapt- 
neſs for a walk be ſuch, that you cannot 
with delight enjoy itz yet that by them 
you may not loſe thoſe exhilerating plea- 
{ures your Garden moſt times affords. 
For cool Receſles in the hotteſt times, x. 9f Ar- 
it hath been uſual to ere or frame Arbors #%-, 
ys D 3 with 
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with Poles or Rods, and plant them: as | 
bout with ſhady Trees, which are'an Or» 


"The Art of Gardening: | 


nament to ſome Gardens; but to be reject- 
ed, 1. Becauſe they require much repair, 
and care to preſerve them, for in your 
Garden of pleaſure you ought to be frugal 
of coſt and pains, left your delights be- 
come occaſions of prodigality, and your 
recreations burthenſome to you. 2, Be- 
cauſe theSeats are apt to be moiſt and foul, 

it being apt to impair yout health to fit on 
a cold Sear, Salubrity being one of the 
Advantages expected from a Garden. 
3. After a ſhower in the Summer, is the 
pleaſanteſt time to recreate your Senſes a- 
mongſt your odorous Plants, and then 
this place of receſs is wholly uſcleſs, the 
dripping continuing long after the ſhower. 
4+ The uſual cool Breezes that you will 
ſenſibly feel in thoſe Arbors, balance all 


the conveniences you 'can expect from 


them. 

But if ibs Weather and time of the aay 
invite you to fit in the Air without incon» 
venience', a Seat under the ſhade of 
ſome Platauws , Lin-Tree , or the like, is 
much more pleaſant, than to be hood: 
winked in an Arbour. 


You 


MU 


happens. This Seat may be made cloſe be- 

hind and covered, that being ſet with the 

_— to the Wind, will be bath warm and 
IV. ; 

In the Nieches of your Wall'tnay you 
place Seats covered over, that you may 
reſt your ſelf in at your pleafare : At the 
ends of your Walks are the moſt proper 
places for ſuch Seats, that whilſt you fit in 
either of them, you have the view of your 
Garden, | 

The beſt Form for theſe Seats is round, 
the one ſemicircle within the Wall, the 
other without with a Cupulo,”the outward 
part to be ſupported by three or four, or 
more columns of Timber or Stone, the 0- 
ther part reſting on the Waft, the Top 
covered with Lead, Slate or Shingle, with 
its due Cornifh about that part that is off 
from the Wall. 

Or you may make them ofa long ſquare 
Form, about two foot in the Niech of the 
Wall and as much without, * covered as 
D 4 the 


Yr bs PM; 
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or backward; ..... . 
.. Having ſeveral of theſs Seats. facing to 
each Coaſt, betheWind-or Sun either.way, 
you. have . .2 place to! defend your [elf 
rom Its: v3 vn + 
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Stools with Mat, | and, lay. the Floors with 
Board, . w 5. will mycls canduce to your 
own "oriee and health. 
3.0f Plea- ,., Atbaurs; Benches ; and: Seats are very 
q x4 ot Ts being pteſent .expedients for 
$ouſs. them, that are \weary,,'but that which 
Crowns:the pleaſures ofa Garden isaplace 
of repoſe,where neither Wind Rain,heat, 
nor:cold'can annoy you. 

This ſmall Edifice,uſually term'd aPlea- 
ſure-houſe or. Banqueting-houſe , may be 
made:at:ſome remote. Angle of your Gar- 
den : For'the more remote1t 15 from your 
houſe, the moreprivate will you be from 
the frequent diſturbances of your Family 
or Acquaintange, . and, being made at an 
Angle,part withia your == Ha and part 
without; ,xou. will, have..the priviledges 
and advantages of Air and View, - which 
gtherwiſe. you will. want ,. and which 
render it.mych more. Han than to. ” 
without them. - ; "a 

S The 


4 - the —_ but alting, the drip. fi ide-ways 


You: ma alſo cover. Your, Benches or. 
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'The Windows and Doors, the one or 
other reſpefting every Coaſt, may begla- 
zed with the beſt and molt tranſparent 
Glaſs, to repreſent every Objed throngh 
it the more ſplendid , with: Skreens . of 
printed and painted Sarcenet, to prevent 
in the day, and ſhutters of thin Wainſcot, 
1a the Night, others from diſturbing your 
Solitary repole, 

Alſo you may reap the pleaſure and ad- 
vantage of the Air from either Coaſt, by 
opening that ſide of your ſinall Edifice, 
from whence you would receive it, ex- 
cluding on the other de that which might 

otherwiſe annoy you. 


In the other corner of your Garden or 4.9f Repo- 
ſome oppoſite place to ſuch pleaſure. nnke = 


houſes, may you ereCt another of the ſame 
Form to anſ(ier it as tq your view, which 
may ſerve asa place to preſerve your ten- 
der plants, in during the extremity of the 
Winter, and it 1s uſually term'd a Green 
houſe , becauſe ſeveral Winters Greens 
are therein preferved, that will not en- 
dure the ſeverity of thar ſeaſon, 1n it alſo 
may you diſpoſe on ſhelves your dry 
Roats of Flowers and Seeds, until the 
time of the Year mind you of 1 — 
them., ( 

On 


oats, 


what coſt you can afford, and make them 
(as they deſerve to be) the principal Or- 
naments of your Ville. 

It is not unuſual to raiſe a Mount with 


the waſt Earth or Rubbiſh, you may o- 


therwiſe happen to be troubled withal, 
at ſome convenient diſtance from your 
houſe, on which as on your Terrace- walks 
you have the advantage of the Air and 
proſpe&t, and whereon you may ere a 
Pleaſure or Barqueting-houſe, or ſuch like 
place of Repoſe. ; 

' The moſt famous of this kind is that 
near Merlborough, whether firſt raiſed by 
Art or Nature is not yet determined, how- 
ever it hath a moſt pleaſant and eaſe aſ- 
cent, and from the Summit whereof you 
have a good Air and a'fair proſpec, 


Cyap. 
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_- On theſe ſinall Edifices may/you beſtow 


wm wo A © © Loan wd 


Cues IV. 


Of Springs , Rivers , Foun- 
tains, Water-works , and 
Grotto's , neceſſary for 4 

© Garden. 


a T is not to bedenied, that a kind and 
fruitful Soil may produce all forts ob- 
Plants proper for a Garden of pleaſure, 


t uſe, or advantage, which may render ſuch 
Y a place delightfu}, yet cannot ſuch a Gar- 
s den ever be ſaid to be complete, nor in 
- its full ſplendor and beauty, without this 
. Element of Water. Wherefore Kapinzs 


adviſeth that, *' | 
| ( ment, 
You then who would your Villa's Grace aug- 
And on its honour always are intent 
| Tou who employ your time to cultivate 
Your Gardens,and to make their Glory great, 
Among your Groves and Flowers let Water 
F low, | | ; 
Water's the Soul of Groves and Flowers too. 


Befides the particular uſes you may 
put 


, V 


put ir into 1n watring your ſeveral Gar- L 


b | | : ral 
_ dens, it is very pleaſant to have your Piſ- Be 
F = ” caries, Rivulets, Fountains, &c. about th 
E i your Ville. an 
> A de 
wy tu 
SECT. I. | W 
. 3 m 
Of Springs. 5 
M-*5! Pleaſant Seats, Villes and Gar Y. 
/ | dens there are, that are very well 2 
ſcituate for Air and proſpeq, that are of 5M 
themſelves dry, which defe& may be ſup- - " 
plied from Springs of Water riſing at ſome jc 
diſtance, and may be conveyed by Pipes, q 
to fuch places in your Ville or Garden as E- 
you delire. | p 
Pires _ In places where Wood is plenty, the f 
o Nair. Elm 1s the moſt proper material to make tl 
Pipes withal for the conveyance of water b 
from the Spring to your Garden, not be- f 
ing ſubje& to be torn by Froſt as are the f 
Leaden or Earthen Pipes, either of which 
you mult be ſure to lay deep enough, be- ; 
low the ſurface of the Earth,that the Froſt Y 
may not reach them. | - 
Leaden Pipes are the moſt convenient p 


where Water is to beraiſed to any 'copſi- 
; ; derable 


rable height, being not apt to grow leaky 


' nor to decay, but you muſt be ſure to lay 


them deepin clay as you can, but not in 
any mixture of Limeor ſuch like , leſt ic 
decay the metal, alſo you muſt have a 
turn-cock at the loweſt part of your pipe 
where muſt be a paſſage, that out of it.you, 
may lett the Water at the beginning of 
a Froſt, to prevent the Pipes from break- 
10g. | KEE | . 
Earthen Pipes may be made of about 
3 foot in length and made to fit the one 
into the other, and as they are laid deep 
in a ſoft bed of Earth, Clay or Sand, the 
joynts may be cloſed with a cement of 
quick-Lime, Linſed-Oyl and Cotten- 
wool, and bound about the joynt with a 
piece of Leather & a turn or two of pack- 
thread, but theſe Pipes are not for forcing 
thewater to anyheight, being apt to break, 
but are very neceſlary cheap and ſweet 
fot the conveyance of any Spring without 
force to the place you deſire. | 
Sometimes it happens that: Springs if 
concealed in the Earth, which may, if dif» 
covered prove very uſeful ia your Ville 


and pleaſant in your Garden , which to 


diſcover obſerve the precepts of Repinnr, 


where 
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there ſmall declining Hillocks you perceive, © | 


Or any Soyl where Flaggs and Ruſhes live, 


Where the fat Ground « ſhiny moiſture yields, 


If Weeds and prickly Sedge o'reſpread the 
. Fields ; | | E 
Tk-re hidden Springs with confidence expe@&, 

For Sedgy Places flill to Springs dire@, 


Alfo ſeveral Ruſticksthere are,that can 
direct you to the neareſt Spring being ac-. 
quainted with the nature of the Soyl and 

Eo | 

Theſe if they ly above or level with 
our Garden may be brought by Pipes 
mto it, but if they happen to lye below 
it, then muſt you ere& Ciſterns or Re- 
ceptacles above your Springs, that they 
may command your Garden, and raiſe the 
Water into them by Machins made for 
that purpoſe moved by men ,Horſes or the 
Wind which when full may ſerve to ſup- 
ply your Garden for a certain time, and 
when expired the ſaid Ciſterns may be a- 

gain filled by the former means. 


SECT. 
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. F Ire 
r, | SECT.I T. 

e ff ; 

7 Of Rivers. 

f, | 


A Lthough ſmall Cryſtalline Springs 

brought 1n Pipes may be ſufficient 
- to irrigate your Groves and Plants, and 
- ſapply your Grotts and Fountains and 
d add very much to the ſplendor of your 
| Garden; yet, 


h 

5 | —TIf my advice you take, 

In the low Places of your Garden make, 

> Beſdes the other Springs, large Trenches too, 
y To which from every part the Streams may 
'E 


ow. 
T For littleBrooks and Springs are not ſo good, 5 
Nor pleaſe ſo much as a more noble Flood. Rayinis: 


os | 
d A Fair ſtream or Current flowing through 
Lb or neer your Garden adds much to the 
Glory, and pleaſure of it, On the banks 
of it may you plant ſeveral aquatick Exo- 
ticks, & have your ſeats or places of repoſe 
| ynder their Umbrage. and there fatiate 
p your (elf with the view of the Curling 

| Streams and its nimble Inhabitants. Theſe p 
Gliding: 


Gliding Streams refri 
Summer evenin 


fo pleaſant, that 'they become refiſtleſs 


Charms to your Senſes, by. the murmuring 
Noiſe, the Undofation of the Water, the 
verdant Banks and Shades over them, the 
fporting Fiſh'confin'd within your own 
limits, the beautiful Swans, and by the 
pleaſant notes” of ſinging Birds, that de- 
light in Groves on the Banks of ſuch Rit- 
vulets.  - LEY FLA 
Where ſuch a Stream or Rivulet eannot 
naturally glide through your Garden but 
near unto it, it's probable that part of it 
may be raiſed by ſome Machine, at ſome 
diſtance from Four.Garden, atid by an A- 
quzduct conveyed through it, which will 
be more commodious (the charge only 
excepted in the bringing it thither) than 
the natural Current. 1. Becauſe raturaf 
Currents are uſually ia the loweſt grounds, 
which are not ſo proper for a Garden, 
as a declining or ground above-the levetk 
of the adjacent Lands. 2. For that an Ar- 
eificial Current is not ſubjet to.thoſe ex- 
travagancies, that the natural uſually are, 
by over-flowing after haſty Rains! 
3- Thoſe waters that are brought by Art 
are calily carried off again, and may-be, 
gt conducted 


Saree 


ng. ' 49 a 
' condutted to ſeyeral parts of your Garden 
on the edges of your declining Walks 
whether they decline little or much, if 
but little then may Canals be, made in the 
natural Earth, without any danger of de-.. 
cay or wearing, as Rapinirs obſerved of 
the Water running through the Gardens 

of Lian Court. 
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& For by the Gardens ſide, the Rivers paſs, 
From n0 ſteep Cliff,but down a bank of Graſs, 


t But if your Garden ly on a more declt- 
t ning Bank,then are your Aquazdudt to be 


& || paved and edged with Stone or Brick,leſt 
< | the Velocity of the Current by degrees 
+ | cat away the Earth before it.thele Aque- 


y | duds may be carried almoſt level and 
v have their Precipices at feveral diſtances, 
F as the form of your Garden will bear: 
x theſe Water-falls will appear very plea- 


. fant if made broad at theend, as the ſame 
þ Poet tells you, 


Nor ſhould it le|s deſerve of our eſteem, 
When from an even Bed diffus'd the ſtream, 
i Runs down a poliſh'd Rock, and as it flows, 
Like Linnen in the Air expanded (hows. 


E 4- Waters 
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4. Waters brought in bygrt may better 
be.confin'd in canals regularly made, and 
Fiſh kept in them eaſter preſerved than in 
the natural, where inundations uſually un- 
ſtock your Piſcaries, therefore if you can 
chooſe rather to bring a fair- Current of 
Water through your Garden, above the 
level of the main River, if it cannot be 
done by an ordinary Aquzdud,yet may it 
by an Engin placed in the River where 
the one part of the Water ſhall conſtantly 
ratſe another for your purpoſe, the manner 
of making and ordering whereof 1s not 
proper for this place. 


Vide Syſkema Agriculture. 
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SECIIT7E 
Of Fountains. 


T—0nntains are Principal Ornaments 1n a 

Garden, ſcarce a famous Garden in 
Enrope without its Fountains which where 
primarily intended for Bathing and are 
in the more ſouthern Countries uſed for 
that purpoſe to this day. The 7talizns be- 
ſtow very great colt in Beautifying them 


for that uſe: the French are very prodigal 
| itt 
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ſeveral Curious Gardens in Ergland have 
them 3 but here only for Ornament, they 
are generally made of Stone, ſome iquare 
others round or Oval, and of civers orher 
forms, ſome flat in the bottom , others 
'round like a Baſon. 

Into ſome the Water is caſt by Pipes 
from the ſides out of the Mouths of ſeve- 
ral figures repreſenting Animals or out of 
the Pipes of Eurs of Stone ſtanding on the 
Brim of the Fountain, or the Water 1s caſt 
from ſome Fierre or Statne erected in the 
middle of the Fountain , or irom Pipes 
ſtanding upright in the midſt of 1t. 

There muſt alſo be waft Pipes or Cavi- 
ties to convey away the Water from ſuch 
Fountains, which muſt be ſo made that at 
your pleaſure you may drain your Foun- 
tain and cleanſe it, and mult be of capaci- 
ty to carry oft all the Water as It comes, 
leſt it annoy vour Garden, for the greater 
quantity of Water you have , the more 
pleaſant will it appear. 


Plenty in Fountains alwayes graceful ſhows, 
And greateſt Beauty from abundance flows. 


But where neither Springs nor Rivers 
2 can 
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can: be obtained to complete your plea- 
ſures,yet for. uſe & a little fordelight may ' 
Water be procured from the Heavens by 
preſerving the drips of the Houſe and con+ 
veying it to ſome Ciſtern made for that 
purpole in your Garden which may re- 
ſemble a Fountain,or make a fair recepra- 
cle in your Garden for the Water that 
may be gained from the declining Walks 
of your Garden or from adjacent Hills, 
as Kapinus directs. 


But if the Place you live in be ſo dry, 

That neither Springs nor Rivers they are 
nigh, 7 

Then at ſome diſtance from your Garden 
make, 

Within the gaping Earth a Spacious lake, 

That like a Magazine may comprehend 

Toe aſſembled Floods, which from the Hills 
deſcend, 
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Here Follows a 


DESCRIPTION 


Of Several Sorts of 


FOUNTAINS. 


I, | He Ball raiſed by a Spout. of 
Water. 
Il. The Water repreſenting 4 
donble Glaſs, tbe one over the 
other. 

II. 4 Dragon or fuch like, caſting Water 
out of its mouth, as it runs round. on the 
Spindle, 

IV. 4 Crown caſting Water out of fcucral 
Pipes as it runs round. 

'V. A Statue of a Woman,that at the tur- 
ning of a private Cock, ſhall caft Water qut 
of her Nipples into the SpeFators Faces. 

VI. The Royal Oak with Leaves, Acorns, 
and Crowns dropping, and ſeveral ſwal 
ſponts round the Top. 

VII. The Ciftern into which the Water 

£3 flows 
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flows by the Pipe, A. the Air iſſueth out at 
1þe pipe bb b. the ends whereof make the 
Muſical ſounds in the Trough of Water at C, 
which is jupplied with Water by the Pipe D, 
which in t1me dreins the Ciftern, which waſt 
Water pre-ipitates into E. and from E into 
the comwon Drein. 


Thefe Waters are to be prefer'd for the 
Irrigation of your Plants toany other,and 
in caſe you make your Cilterns well, and 
cement the joynts of your Stone with Pa- 
riſian Cement, or with our own Lime com- 
pounded with Linſced Oy],they- will rc= 
tain the Water for a long time. 
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FEST. TY. 
Of Water-workg. 


Eſides thofe natural courſes that are 
I) propoled, for the leading the water 
irom the one place of your Garden to the 
other,after it is entred into its limits,there 
are ſeveral ways of ordering it, where it 
3s either naturally or artificially advanced 
above the level of your Garden, | 
The 
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The docile Streams will any ſhape put. on, 
A Thouſand different courſes they will run, Rayinus. 


Therefore the Water muſt be conveyed 
from-ſome Ciftern or Conduit, ſtanding an» 
bove your Garden at ſome diſtance by 
Pipes, or elſe it muſt by ſome Artidce be 
raiſed into a Ciſtern of Lead over ſome 
Lodge or Grot in your Garden : That 
from thence it may by ſmaller Fines he ſe- 
cretly conveyed to your ſeveral works. 

As to the Fountains where it may be caſt 
through various figures as before was hint- 
ed in the laſt SeCtion. 

Or it may be made to riſe in the mid(t 
of a Fountain or your Grotto, through 
the branches of an Artificial Tree, each 
Sprig being hollow that it may continu- 
ally drop with Spouts on the top, for the 
ereCting of greater quantities of water. 

Or it may rife 1a one fmall- upright 
Stream, carrying, a Ball of wood on it, 
which being exactly round and placed on 
the mouth of the Pipe, and the Water by 
the opening of a ſtop-cack made fot that 
purpoſe admitted by degrees, the Ball will 
riie and be ſupported by the Spout of wa= 
tcr, to tive fix or ſeven foot high, after 
EK 4 the 
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the ſame manner as a' ſingle peaſe may be 


. Elevated by your Breath on a ſtraw, but 
in caſe your Ball be apt to fall, then may 
you perforate it through the Centre 
ſmaothly and exattly in the middle, and 
place this ſmall hole direly on the mid- 
dle of the mouth of the Pipe, and ſo raiſe 
the Ball by degrees, and the ſmall ſpout of 
water that paſſes through the'Centre of 
the Ball, will preſerve it in its due po» 
ſture. w "2 

By a Copper Cylinder made to fit on the 
top of the Pipe,' out of which the water 
violently flows, to take off and on at plea» 
ſure, may you ſometimes make the water 
reſemble a large Glaſf inverted, by placing 
a flat piece of Copper on the top of the 
Cylinder, and leaving only a narrow cir- 
_ cular paſſage under it for the water freely 
to flow out of it on every ſide. Another 
Pipe or Cylinder of a letſer fize, made to 
Tiſc off the middle of the ſaid fhat piece of 
Copper or Cap, with a like Cap on the 
top of it and a paſlage left as before, will 
cauſe the water Hſluing out of both theſe 
Cylinders the one over the other, to pre- 
ſent a Glap within a Glaſs both in- 
verted. 

Allo Crowns, Birds,Beaſts,made of light 
Praſs 
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'Braſs or Copper, hollow and eafieto turn 
on a Cylinder,the one end of the Cylinder 
is to beſet on the top of the Water Pipe, 
the other end to force the Water with-cer» 
tain thin Veins in the infide of your hob 
low Figure, which will make it to move 
ſwiftly about,ejeftingthe water out of the 
ſides or Mouth of the Figures in its moti- 
on, which is very pleaſant to behold. 
Secret Pipes may be under the Ground, 
the ends notappearing above it,that when 
any Ladies unawares or caſually walk or 
ſtand over them, by the turning of aſtop- 
cock you may force the Water upright un- 
der their Coats to their ſudden ſurprize. 
You may alſo place on Pedeſtals of 
about three foot high ſeveral Figures. at 
about three Foot diſtance ten or twenty 
of aſide: the interval between theſe Fi- 
gures may be 8 or 10 Foot over. Through 
theſe Pedeſtals and Figures ſmall Pipes 
muſt be brought, that the Water may out 
of the Mouth of the Figures be ejeted 
into the Air, the one Figure directing It 
towards its oppoſite Figure, beyond it and 
a little hdewayes, fo that at the turning 
of a (top-cock,each Figure ſhall caſt out a 
{tream of water over like a rain-bow, that 
you may walk under theſe Spouts as —_— 
| Q 
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ſo many Arches without any drop falling 
on you. | 

But that which is very delightful is the 
ſinging of the Nightiagal exactly imitated 
by the motion of the Water, and is thus 
performed, in ſome Cavity of your Grott 
or other edifice where you defire at any 
time to Near this Muſick, you muſt place 
a large Ciſtern of Lead containing ten, 
twenty or thirty Gallons, as you pleaſe : 
This Ciftern muſt be well cloſed on every 
part (except the uſeful pailages for Pipes) 
zato it :near the top muſt the Water be let 
in freely through a Pipe of about an inch 
diameter, then you muſt have alſo near 
the top two, three or four ſmall Pipes i{ſu- 
ing out, tending a little downwards, at the 
end of which you muſt fix your Pipes made 
of Braſs or other metal, made before you fix 
them like an ordinary Fiſtx/a wherewith 
Children exerciſe themſelves in their paſ 
times, ſo that when you try it with your 
Breath and hold the lower end in Water 
it ſhall pipe and chuck as the Nightingal 
ſometimes doth,you may make two, three 
or four of theſe of ſeveral ſizes, the biggeſt 
not large, and they will give ſome diſtin- 
Ction 1n ſound theſe being fixed to the ends 
of the ſmall Pipes ifluing out of your Ci- 
| {tera 


watt 
"FE 


ſtern and the lower ends of them dipping 
into + trough of Lead a little below the 


bottam of the Ciſtern z when by. the turn- 


ing of a ſtap-cock the Water flows in- 
to the Ciſtern it expelletn the Air through 
theſe Pipes which give you your defired 
Muſick , until your Ciſtera be full , then 

malt you ſtop the Cock that the Ciltern 
may empty it ſelf again and be ready for 
another time. 

The Pipe through which it empties 1£ 
ſelf may be at the bottom of the Ciſtera 
of about the diameter of one third part of 
an inch, ſo that the Pipe that ſupplies the 
Ciſtern with Water muſt of neceſlity be 
of Capacity ſufficient to afford Water 'e- 
nough for this under Pipe, and to enforce 
Air for the muſical Pipes, therefore thts 
emptying Pipe you may lelſ2n as you find 
occalion. 

The Water that runs through this lower 
Pipe may deſcend into the Trough that 
is under the Muſical Pipes, to ſupply that 
with Water. 

Inſtead of this lower Pipe . you may 
have a Siphon made in your Ciltern the 
inner Foot of it to reach the bottom of 
the infide, the neck thereof to be near to 
thetop of it but not altogether ſo high,the 
OUtET 
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outer foot of it ſomewhat lower than the 


bottom, that when the water flows into 
the Ciſtern, and ſtops the inner foot of the 
Siphon, the Air forthwith gives you your 
Muſick until the Ciſtern be full, then of 
its ſelf the water paſſes through the Siphon 
until the Ciſtern be empty. In this way 
Teſs water will make your Muſick, becauſe 
there is no decreaſe of it until the Ciſtern 
be filled, but then you muſt not defiſt 
until it be full, elſe it will not flow out of 


the Siphon. You mult allo ſupply the 


Trough before your Muſical Pipes with 
water from ſome other Pipe,therefore the 
fortyer way is the more facile. 

By this means may you make many 
Muſical Artificial ſounds, and to continue 
in proportion according to the quantity 
of your Water and capacity of your Ci- 
ſtern, the water that. flows in waſt from 
it, being made to fall from one precipice 
to another, which with its murmuring 
noiſe intermixed with the Muſical Pipes, 
makes an excellent charming harmony, 
eſpecially none of it. being in view, but 
concealed in Rock-work made for that 
purpoſe. | - 
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SECT, Y. 
of Of Grotto's. 


ay T oftentimes happens that in theſe Nor- 

[| thern Climes,the A#ſiival heats are more 
rn | troubleſome than they are nearer the Zo- 
alt F diack, the Sun continuing here longer a- 
of | bove the Horizoz in the Summer ſeaſon, 
he F than in thoſe parts, which occaſions that 
th F intemperancy that many times we are ſen- 
he fible of, for as we have leſs of the preſence 

of the Sun in the Winter, ſo have we that 
ny defect ſupplied in the Summer. 


ne But thoſe that iahabit more ſoutherly, 
ty | and have the Sun more perpendicularly o- 
-1- | verthem, are more ſenſible of the acute 
2M heat of that bright Orb about the middle 
ce of the day, generally than we are, and 
ng therefore about the heat of the day, they 
ES, uſually ſequeRer themſelves from their or- 
Yy, dinary occupations,and betake themſelves 
ut to their ſhades and cool places of Receſs 
at for ſome few hours. 


Such that have convenient places in 

their Villes, make themſelves Grotto's or 

T, Caves in the Earth for that only purpoſe, 
on 
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on which ſome have beſtowed ſo much 


colt and labour that thoſe- Grotts have 


been the objett of admiration of, and part 


of the Siibjet of ſeveral Hiſtories written 
by ſeveral Travellers and Strangers, asare 
their Baths and Fountains. 


For the ſame reaſon may our Grotts be 


as neceſlary for us. to repoſe our ſelves in 
the time of our Summer faint heats, al- 

though they are not here fo conſtant eve- 
ry year as inthole parts, yet are they leſs 
tolerable, for want of theſe nocturnal 
breezes they uſually enjoy. 

Therefore either in theſtde of fome de- 
clive of a Hill, or under ſome Mount or 
Terrace artificrally raifed, may you make 
a place of repoſe, cool and freſh in the 
oreateſlt' heats. It may be Arched over 
with ſtone or brick, and you may give it 
what light or entrance you pleaſe. You 
may make ſecret rooms and paſlages with- 
m it, and 1n the outer Room may you 
have all thoſe before mentioned water« 
works, for your own or your friends dt- 
vertiſements. 

It 1s a place that is capable of piving 
you fo much pleaſure and delight, that 
you may beſtow not undefervedly what 


coſt you pleaſe on it, by paving tit with 
Marble 


te 
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Marble or immuring it with Stone or 
Rock-work,cither Natural or Artificially 


Fes reſembling the excellencies of nature. The 
oh Roof may be made of the ſame ſupported 
with pillars of Marble, and the partitions 


made of Tables of the ſame. 
ba The moſt famous of this kind that this 
Kingdom affords, is that i/tonian Grotto 


al near unto Salzsbury, on Which no coſt was 
_ ſpared to make it compleat, and wherein 


ff you may view or might have lately fo 
, done the beſt of water-works, far excel- 


al - | 
ling what Rapinas thus (ings of late Kich- 

Ky lieu's Palace in France. 

or ; 

KE Here variouſly diſpos'd the Fountains run, 


he Firſt beadiong fall ; then riſe where they 
er beewn, 


tit Receive all Forms, and move on every ſide, 
2u With horrid noiſe, Chimera gaping wide, 
h- Out of her open mouth the Water throws, 
2u For from her Mouth a Rapid Torrent Flows, 
I From her wide Throat, as :Vaves inCircles 
I1- ſpont, 


A Serpent turning ſprinkles all the rout. 


at 
But they that cannot command the wa- 

at . 

'h ter to Crown the pleafures of their Gar- 


dens, 
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des, yet are there few that cannot find 
ſme convenient place for this purpoſe, it 
being as neceſſary in them to avoid the It | 
quefying Air, asin other places the un- 0f 
pleaſant Breezes. | 


C FA P, den 


P. 


CHnAr  F, 


of Statues , Obelisks , Dyals, 


and other muegetative Or- 
naments. 


and a Winter, and where your Gar- 

dens of oleaſure are ſometimes clothed 
with their verdant garments,. and beſpan« 
gled with variety of Flowers, and at other 
times wholly diſmantled of all theſe ;here 
to recympence the Joſs of palt pleaſures, 
and to buoy up, their hopes of another 
Spring, many have placed 1n their Gar- 
dens, Statues, and Figures of ſeveral A- 


|* all places where there is a Summer 


nimals, and great variety of other curious 


pleces of Wor «man{hip, that their walks 
might be pleaſant at any time 1n thole pla- 
ces of never dying pleaſures. 

_ Kerein the ancient Romans were excel(- 
fively prodigal,ſparing of no coſt,to adorn 
their avenues with curious tigures for their 
Winter diverſions, as well as with rare 
plants for their Summer delights. Which 
vanity (although one of the moſt excuſa- 
ble) 
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ble) is deſcended on the J1talians, whoſe tir 
Gardens are the mirrors of the world, as dr 
well for thoſe ornaments as for their ex- T0 
cellency of the Plants that are propagated | «, 
in them. ; an 


This mode of adorning Gardens with | @; 
curious workmanſhip is now become En- th 
gliſh , how many Statues made by excel- | þg 
lent Art, are there to be ſeen in his Maje- D: 
ſties Gardens, and in the Gardens of d- | 1, 
vers of the nobility of E-gland ? But what 
great pity 1s it that in many places remote | yy 
from Cities and great Towns,theſe Statues | (.£, 
ſhould drive out of their view, thoſe na- Sq 
tural Beauties that ſo far exceed them? be, 

Much more ornamental are Statues pla- 
ced in Groves and Shades, and in or near DD ,1;; 
your borders of the choiceſt Plants than | aq, 
on the naked furface of the Earth, which | yi; 
beget not that ſurpriſe in the Spectators, | ' &}e 
as the other. at 1 

Statues.are commendable in the midſt } jjn« 
of Fountains, and Green Squares , in f the 
Groves,and at the ends of obſcure walks, | wh; 

2.7licks In the room of Statues in the midſt of | of, 
- your Green Squares,Obelisks or ſingle Co- 3 a 
lumns may not be improper, ſo that the Þ jy; ; 
Workmanſhip be accordingly. Neithet C 
can there be a more proper uſe for an y- are 

is 
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lisk, than to ſupport a Globe with its Axis 
duely placed reſpeting both Poles, and 
its circumference on the EquinoQtal Line, 
exatly divided into twenty four parts, 
and marked with twice twelve hours,that 
on it ata diſtance by the ſhadow only of 
the Globe on its ſelf, you may diſcern the 
hour of the day. and obſerve how the 
Day and Night, and Summer and Winter 
happen throughout the Univerſe. 

Many Dials of various and curious 
Workmanſhip are made, and may be pla- 
ced on Pedeſtals in the midit of the 
Squares inſtead of Statues, which better 
become the ſhades. 


Dials of Glaſs, were it not for the caſu- ;. Dj! 


alties they areſubject unto, pre-excel any 
any other for Beauty.eſpecially the Globe 
with 1s Axts through the mid(t and duely 
elevated with ſmall Beads on it, placed 
at their due diſtances according to the 
lines of the Celeſtial Globe, painted on 
the ſuperficies of your orbicular Glaſs, 
which will not only give you the true hour 
of the day. but all "other variations that 
a Dial can direct : But more of theſe things 
[n' another place. 


Orher ancient Ornaments of a Garden 4-f!ower- 
are Flower-pots, which painted white and i 


r 2 pla- 
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placed on Pedeſtals, either on the ground 
in a ſtreight line on the edges of your 
Walks, or on your Walls, or at the cor. 
ners of your Squares, are exceeding 
pleaſant. 

They are uſually made of Potters Clay 
and burnt, which when full of Earth and 
frozen in the Winter are apt to break, un» 
leſs you place another ordinary pot of 
Earth in the infide of it wherein to plant 
your Flowers, you deſign to propagate 
in them. | 

But to prevent that caſualty of break. 
ing, ſome are made of Lead which are 
much to be preferred. 

One of the pleaſures that may be e- 
ſteemed belonging to a Garden is an A: 
viary, which mult be near your houſe, 
that you may take ſome delight in it there 
as well as 1n your Garden, and may in all 
ſeaſons take care of its inhabitants, as for 
its bigneſs, manner of making and order- 
1ng,it is not proper 1n this place to be dif 
courſed of, we being rather for an Aviary 
at large, that the whole Garden with its 
Groves and Avenues may be full of theſe 
pretty ſingers, that they may with theit 
charming Notes , rouze up our dull 
Spirits that are too intent upon the 

; Cares 
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cares of this world, and mind us of the 
Providence , the great God of the U- 
niverſe hath over us, as well as theſe 
Creatures. 
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Of the divers Trees, Flowers, 
and Plants , that beautifie 
and adorn a Garden. 


E HAP. I. 
Of Trees for Ornament and Shade. 


Aving lightly paſſed over the 
Scite, Form, Security and dead 
Ornaments of your Garden; it 
is time now to give you an ac- 

count of ſuch Vegetating Qraaments, that 

are proper and very well becoming the 

Gardens of the moſt curious. And be- 

cauſe the Cypreſf is the moſt beautiful and 


- moſt celebrated Tree, I ſhall begia with 


Perennial Greens. 


SECT. 
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SECT, L 
Of Winter Greens. 


F all the Trees that have been propa- «. 9f 4 
gated 1n our Exropear parts, none Opreſ, 


have yet merited that eſteem as the Cypreſf 
hath done, it being the moſt uniform, 
ſtreighteſt, and moſt ſlender of any other, 
preſerving its Verdure throughout the 
Year. 

Its natural Country is Candis, where 
(as Pliny writes) ifa man plow the ground, 
and not ſow it with ſome other thing, Cy- 
preſſes will come up, and preſently ſhew 
above ground, from whence they have 
been ſpread into the molt parts of Europe, 
ſofar as the extreme cold will give them 
leave. 

Fheir Seed ſeldom or never ripens here 
in England , but ſuch as you have from 
Foreign patts, you mult ſow about the 
beginning of April, which when come 
up and carefully watred and weeded, you 
may remove. 

Theſe Trees may be either planted as 
Standards, or in Hedges and clipped as o- 
ther tonſil Hedges uſally are, if you intend 

"0 them 
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them for ſtandards,at about three or four 
years the middle ſhoot ought to be cut off 
neer the top, and the whole tree kept cut 
intoa Pyramidical form,and not bound as 
15 the uſual cultome, only clipp them not 
Jatein the Year, leſt the Frolt prove too 
fierce and kill your Trees. 

For if they are not cloſe bound but 
clipt,and ſtand not in a cold moiſt Ground 
they will indure the hardeſt Froſts and 
{harpeſt Winds : for I have known many 
that ſtood in the loweſt part of the Gar- 
den killed with the extremity of cold, 
when others that ſtood on a Terrace more 
obvious to the cold Winds, eſcaped, and 
for no other reaſon as I could judge but 
their dry and healthy Soil they grew in. 

As the Cypreſs for its Beauty , ſo the 
Laurell for its Glory hath been in great 
eſteem with the Ancients, whoſe branches 
have crowned the Heads of Emperors 1n 
their Trinmphs, and thoſe that were Vi- 
ftors in War or any Solemn Games : the 
Laurel/ branches are alſo Emblems of 
Peace, and of. Pre-excellency 1n any in- 
genious Science or Enterpriſe,the ancient 
Romans attributed nnto it an extraordina- 
ry property it had againſt the evil etfecs 
of Thunder and Lightning and theretore 
planted 


planted it 'near unto their Houſes and 
Lodgings. 

It is one of: the beſt Ornamental Trees 
you can plant either for beauty or ſhade;it 
will Cloath your moſt ſhady Walls and 
will endure the moſt ſcorching beams of 
the Sun, 1t will mount to twenty or thir- 
ty Foot in height and be content to be 
humble and tonfil, no Weather will annoy 
it, it delights molt in moilt Ground ; 


In watry Vales, where pleaſant Fountains 
ow 
Their Splendent Leaves the Lovely Laurels 


 ſhom. 


And agrees beſt with a cool ſhady 
place which is equal to a watry. 

They grow tall and bear great plenty 
of Berries from which the Trees are eaſily 
propagated, or from layers or {lips, ett 
1n a cold moiſt place, 

The Lanrus Tinus is a Shrub yielding 
\weet ſcented Tufts of white Bloſſoms 1n 
the Winter as well as the Summer, is eaft- 
ly propagated from ſuckers or layers, and 
delerves a place among(t the beſt of your 
perennial greens. 

The Bay-Tree our old Engliſh plant is 
a fine 
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2 fine odoriferous Tree, but worn out of 
that great eſteem that formerly was had 
of it. by the more beautiful and hardy 
Laurel. 102 

Few Greens exceed in beauty either in 
Branch or Leaf the Phylirea, which ſpreads 
fo fairly and neer the ground, and riſes to 
that height, and ſo cafily managed with 
the ſhears, that it is eſteemed one of the 
moſt pleaſant Plants that nature yeilds, it 
is very hardy and endures our generally 
moſt ſevere Winters, having never known 
them nip'd with fierce cold but once 
( Anno 1663.) andthen the Branches be- 
1og for the moſt part cut off, the Tree re- 
aſſumed its former Luſtre. 

Ir is raiſed of Seeds, and may be encrea- 
ſed by Layers and ſometimes by Slips, it 
will not ealily bear a remove till the col- 
deſt ſeaſons are over. 

There aretwo ſorts of it, the one with 
a ſmallerand more edged Leaf than the 
other, which yields great plenty of bloſ- 
ſoms in the Winter which laſt until the 
Spring, but the barren Tree 15 the more 
beautiful. 

Theſe Trees may be cutt into any form 
high or low, in Hedges or in fingle Trees, 
and will cover a Seat or Bower in a ſhort 


time, | 


time, and more neatly than any Tree 
whatſoever. f armVns 

A Species of the ſame is the Materne, a 
hardy pleaſant Shrub, not aſpiring to that 
height as the Phylirea, but is apt for Hed- 
ges, and eaſily managed. 
| Moſt of the ancicat Gardens of England 5: 9 the 
were formerly. beautified with this never ©" 
dying Box, becauſe you might have redu- 
ced it to any form or ſhape high or low, 
but by reaſon of the ill Savor emitted 
from it, and by its ſpreading Roots conti- 
nuing long in a place ſterilizing the con- 
fining Earth, it is now baniſhed our 
Gardens. | 

Our Modern Planters have brought inta ;, »f 4. 
our Gardens to adorn our Walks , the Z«g6-rree. 
Eugh Tree, which Growing tall and ſtout 
againl(t all Weathers, and its ſmall twigs 
ſticking clofe to the Trunk, clothing it 
alwayes green, no Sun nor ſhade offen- 
ding it, is one of the moſt ornamental 
Trees you can delire. 

I ſhould undervalue the judgment and 7. 9f the 
opinion of our beſt Arboriſt Mr.Evelin,ifE 29. 
ſhould not numerate the Holly amonglt the 
moſt ſele& of our Hartenſe perenniall 
Greens which hee eſteems to be the molt 
incomparable for Uſe, Defence, Sight and 
Ornament, 


4. Of the 
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Ornament,l need ſay no more of it, ſeeing 
his learned Pen hath ſufficiently embla- 
zoned its fame. 

The Firr-Tree is rather for the Woods, 
than for the Garden, yet by reaſon of the 
ſlender and aſpiring trunk of the ſtreight 
Firr and the facil keeping and preſerving 
its Branches in a compleat Circular order, 
it doth very well become a Garden, 
planted at the Corners of your ſquares, or 
1n dire& lines at a little diſtance from 
your Walks. 

Having one of theſe Trees whole top 
was periſhed, I clipt it with my ſheers, 
and reduced it to a fine Conick ſhape ; 
and find it as eaſy to be managed with the 
ſheers,as any other Plant. 


They are eaſily propagated from the | 


ſeed taked out of the cloggs and ſown in 
March, and very well endure a remove, 
all other ſorts of Firr and Pines, beſides 
the ſtreight ſmall leaved Firr are to be 
excluded yor Garden of pleaſure being 
not capable of being reduced to a com- 
pleat form. 

For the rarity of it more than for its 
beauty may the famous Cedar find a place 
in your Garden,the name whereof rs ſuff- 
cient to revive thoſe ([tupendious m——_ 

| O 


la- 


' of the'Magnitude, Durableneſs,Excellency 
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and Virtues of that moſt ſacred of Trees. 

Not unbecoming your Garden, is the 72: of the 
Ilex br ever Green Oak which is hardy, ** - 
though (low in growing,and propagated 
from its Seed or by layers. 

The greater Tree Stone Crop is a beauti- 73 9f Tree 
ful green not common but raiſed from PE.” 
layers and preſerved in ſome Gardens. | 4] 

The Strawberry Tree as ft is ſo termed 12. Of the | 
from the red berryes it uſually bears, Arbutis, 
although diffcultly raiſed from Seeds or 
Layers and with the like difhculty res 
moved whilſt young, yet thrives very well 
in the warm part of. your Garden, adding 
much beauty to it by its green leaves all 
the Winter, and its Berries 1n the Aus 
tumn, 

One of the moſt Vulgar yet moſt uſeful ,. ,- 
and neceſſary Greens is the Roſemary, a Roſemary, 
Plant natural to many places 10 Spair 
but here nouriſhed in the warmeſt places 
of our Kitchin Gardens, I have obſerved 
in ſome Country Gardens a dwarf kind of 
Roſemary kept theered that hath beenex- 
ceeding comely, the Plant is caſtly mana- 
ged, did not the moſt ſevere colds deſtroy 
it, but that dwarf kind is the more hardy. 

The large double Roſexrary is the more 

| Ornamental 


a double bloſſom the more rare. 

24. Of The Pyracantha or ever green Haw- 

Pyracan- h . ol T [7 F - 

ERA thorn is a compleat Tree for a Fence, its 

FT Thorns being (trong and ſharp, 1t 1s alſo 

E very beautiful when its Berries are ripe, 
which are of a Coralline red, its Leaves e» 
ver green but not very thick. 


Cilafru. few Green leaves over the winter, and as 
Mr. Rez adviſeth, is fit to be mixed with 
Pyracantha for the making of the ever 
green hedge. 

Theſe ever green Plants have in them 
a ſtrong reſinacious Juice, that fortifies 
them againſt the cold, and is the cauſe of 
the continuing of the Leaf ſo long on the 
Stalk, as may be obſerved in the Fzrr and 
Pine, what an abundance of that Terebin« 
tine Sap do they contain, enduring the 
moſt fierce colds the Northern Climate 

1 yields, the Cypreff and the Roſemary both 
yield a very hot and reſiny ſap. 

The Holly affords us out of its bark.that 
glutinous 
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ornamental to a Garden ; but that with 


15. Of The Arbor vite (o called from 1ts ever 
_ green and hardy leaf, may be planted to. 
* make up your number of Greens, for its 
rarity,but notfor its beauty,any more than 

the Savir, which is much like it. 
x6. Of che The Celaſtrys or Staff tree, bearing a 
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gluttinous lime that enſnares the heedleſs 
Fowl, which diffuſed naturally into its 
leaves , enables. them againſt all the jn- 
conveniencies of Winter and Cold. The 
Phylirea hath a very ſtrong Sap that pre- 
ſerves it, as appears by its Bloſſoms affords 
ing ſo much matter for the Bees to feed on 
in the Months of Janrary and February. 
All the other Winter Greens have more 
or leſs of the like reſinacious and pluti- 
nous $4p or Juice,that is not ſo eaſily prey- 
ed upon by extreme colds. 


SECT. IL 
Of Variegated or Gilded Leafed 
Plants. 


T Heſe Perennial Greens are very Or- 
namental, planted in their proper 
places of your Garden and Avenues, by 
reaſon of their perpetual Verdure, that 
the Winter that ſeems elſewhere moſt bar- 
ren, here amonglt theſe Greens appears 
like a perpetual Spring.yet muſt theſe give 
place to the moſt beautiful of Trees and 
Shrubs of the ſame kinds (as to their du- 
rableneſs) by reaſon of their varicgations, 
but much excelling them. For 
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For what can be more pleaſant than to 


have Grovesor Walks (when the Flowers 


that are but for a Day are retired )appar- 
relled with Gilded party-colour Gar- 
ments, ſome with-yellow and Green,others 
with white and Green,emulating the two 
royal Metals that by the Gilders hand 


adorn the Palaces. of Priaces. The moſt. 


excellent of all which gilded Plants is the 


:. Gilded Holly, whoſe. Bark as well as Leaf is va- 


» 


Holly. 


?. Gilded 
- Laurcl. 


3.Guded 


riegated with a bright yellow, the more 
yellow the Leaf is the more beautiful is 
the Plant , if Vulgar Greez Holly be ſo 
glorious, and refreſhing an Object as Mr. 
Evelin hath CharaCterized'it to be , then 
certainly the ſame with a due mixture of 
a bright yellow muſt pre-excel. In fine 
whoſoever hath once-ſeen this Tree will 
not think any Perernial green equal to 
it, for itis like the _true ſcarlet dy,which 
preſent debaſeth.all other, Colours, 

. The Gilded Laurell is avery pleaſatit 
Tree although inferiour tothe Holly, for 
want of that Oriental Verdure and more 
polite Leaf, but this Plant is more rare 
to be obtained than the Gilded Holly. 

Of Phylirea allo there is a ſort that is 


Phylires Much varigated with white and 1s very 
and Ma- pleaſant , as the Taye Maternus 


Ala 


EcrNus. 


Jo 


which is not altogether ſo hardy as that of 
the Phylirea,yet bork oft worthy of your 
cafe. | 

| The Leaves of 2 Box are on foe Trees _.., 
Gilded with an-edge round each of them %;,.”* 
with' yellow, but- theſe Trees do not an- 
nually produce: all their Leaves Gilded : 
ſometimes they are' green, and ſometimes 
Gilded, yet are thee Trees not tO be wan- 
tiog in your Golden Grove. ' 

There-1s befides the Roſemary: that is ,. 6; "= 
Gilded with yellow, a-ſort of it variegated Keſemary, 
with white,very delightful tothe Eye'and 
aot ſo common. as the yellow , but both 


| theſe are to be preſerved under warm 


Walls or other fences to ſecure them from 

the too- ſevere Winds. - | 
The Periwinckle is a low creepingPlant, <_ 

hae bearing white, ſome blew Flowers, c&:. 

Growing wild in many places and ſcarce 

worthy of a place in a Garden except for 

the covering the Ground in theShades of 

your Groves and Avenues, with its ever 

ereen-and running Branches, but the Gil- 

ded Periwinckle whoſe Leaves are excee- 

ding: well variegated -much reſembling 


the Gilded-Phylirea or Maternus 18 as com- A #7 _ 100 
pleat an Ornameat for clothing the Earth | 
of your Golden Grove,as any of the Gilded. 


Trees 


+42 


1 F 7,Gilded 
| Lilly, 


9. Gilded 

Night- 
Shade and 
Aiugtw:rt, 


Trees are for the more lofty part of it, :.. 
And although your Gilded Trees arg 
moſt becoming in a Grove orWalk, and 
the Periwinckle be praper for a humble 
Ornamenr, yet ſome Plants of a middle 
rank or degree may -.not uabecome 1g 
ſplendid an Objett 5; of which none can 
;be more ſuitable than the Lilly whoſe 
Verdant Shining, Pale-green Leaves are 
curioufly painted by Nature's Pencil 
with yellow,appearing at a great diſtance 
as well ag neer very beautiful, theſe Leaves 
from the Ground to the top of the Stalk, 
from the Spring to the Autumn , being 
much more comely than the Bloſlom , 
which is the fair white Lilly. 

It is known to all Naturaliſts that the 
beſt garden ground is moſt prone to weeds 
which are its Spontaneous produttions, 
and ſeeing that Weedsare expected in our 
Grove as well as 1n our Garden, it were 
better that it were in part ſupplyed for 
want of Gilded Leaved-flowers. with Gil- 
ded Weeds , whereof the Night-ſhade, os 
therwiſe a noiſome Weed , but with its 
variegated Leaves, and here and there 
thinly diſperſed, with Gilded 1Mugwort 
another Weed of the like nature, would 
make agood mixture with the other 

richer 
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richer dyes, like the ordinary Colours in 
2 Picture which ſerve to illuſtrate the 
more excellent. . Þ | | 

- Someother ſorts of Gilded Plants there 
may probably bez but theſe are all that T 


| have hitherto 'obſerved. As theſe. have 


been caſually met withal, and from them 
others have been raiſed, ſo by .the ſame 
reaſon may other ſorts be diſcovered that 
yet have not been obſerved. .. 

; For travelling through ſome part of 
Glamorganſhire and diſcourſing of theſe 
Variegated greens, one of ,that country 
aflured me that in that County. was a very 
large Holly with all its Leaves. curiouſly 
Gilded, growing wild in a Wood, which 
was not, unlikely, for from the Woods 
they firſt came , but that which was moſt 
{trange was that the ſame Tree ſhould be. 
neglected, and not a great number of 
Plants raiſed from 1t. Ly 

; The reaſons why ſuch variety of co-: 
lpurs ſhould appear in the Leaves of 
Trees and Plants is not to be diſcovered, 
ſeeing that we may obſerve the like in 
the various colours of ſome ſorts of Beaſts. 
and Birds , and they as well as theſe are 
alſoapt to degenerate, And ag theſe curis. 
ous Plants are by accident, or ſome ſecret. 
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inclination of nature diſcovered unto us, 
ſo they are the more to be valued, and on 
them may we the better beſtow our de- 
light and admiration. 

Thus will we conclude this Section, of 
monſtrous *curiolities in the leaves of 
Plants, with that of the Elder-rree. It 
happened that about two years ſince, 
( being Anno 1674. ) A Gardener neat 


. London,by accident diſcovered in a hedge 


an Elder-tree, whoſe Leaves ſeem'd to be 
embroidered, by the ſwelling of the veins 
that ſpread themſelves throughout the 
Leaf, and appearing of a different colour 
from the relt of it, they being of a curi- 


ous texture, niade them appear to the 


Eye moſt beautiful and rare, which Tree 
he tranſplanted into -his Garden, as no 
ſmall curioſity. 


SECT. IIL 


Of other Trees propagated for their 
Beauty and Shade. 


Efides theſe Perennial Greens and ©o- 
ther rarities in nature that Teem to 
take up lo large a room in your Planta» 


tion, 


eur 


tion, yetare there other Trees that in the 
Spring and throughout the Summer, do 
very much atorn your Groves and "Ave- 
2ues, and cool and refreſh thoſe that de» 
light to walk in them inthe heart of thoſe 
ſeaſons, The molt principal of which is 
the Platgnus, a Tree ſo much admired by 
the Ancient Romans, that they preferred 
them before any of their own Native pro- 
duQions, and that for their Shades only, 
it ſo abſolutely excluding the Beams of the 
Sun in the Summer, aud admitting them 
in the Winter. The Branches are but thin 


_ and (lender, the Leaves broad and of co- 
Tour pleaſant, the Tree groweth large. 


Pliny records that in his time, -a Plane tree 
was of that bigneſs' that being hollow 
within, eighteen perſons uſually fate on 
Benches in 1t, and ſupp'd with Licinizs 
Mutianss its owner. This Tree delights 
in Water: for the Tree that grew to that 
bigneſs, had a cool Fountain adjoyning 
to it, and thoſe that had not fo convenis 
ent a place fot it, yet it ſeems by Pliny, 
qut of their extraordinary affection to it, 
Irrigated it with better Liquor. He allo 
tells you of another that the Emperor Ca- 
ligula had in his Ville, in which was a ca- 
pactous Room, that fifteen perſons migtzt 
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fit at a repaſt, and yet ſpace enough for 
their Servitors to wait on them. In truth, 


' the World doth not yield a more beauti- 


ful Tree for ſhade than the Plare. It grows 
and proſpers well if planted in' a moiſt 
ground, or be conſtantly watred whilſt it 
js young, and will ſoon arrive go your 
defired bignels. * © * "2 I 


Unto the Platanss, 


High fhooting Linden, ext exadFs your care, 
With Grateful Shades, to thoſe who take thi 
Air. © | | 


This Tree ſeems to contend with the P14 
zanws for beauty and ſhade,only its Leaves 
are not ſo fair, but for its conick or pyrami- 
dical Form it exceeds moſt Trees, and for 
its ſweet ſcent, therewith it perfumes the 
Air in the Months of July and Axguſt,there 
is no Tree comparable to it of that mag- 
nitude,' The Bees will teſtifie it, who 1n 
innumerable multitudes gather on the 
rows of theſe Trees when they are in 
bloſſom. They are reducible almoſt to 
any form, 4f planted at a diſtance they 
ſpread, ifnear they aſpire. They delight 
in moiſt and 'good ground, and are very 
be © ' quick 
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. ficiently demonſtrate their beauty, ſhade, 


quick of growth. The many large Ave- 
nues planted of them in moſt places, ſuf- 


and flavour. 

The Horſe-Cheſnut for the beauty of its 3. The © 
Leaves in the Spring, and the complete /*e* ; 
form of its Bole, is not unworthy. of a * 
place amongſt the beſt of Trees for Shade, 
and Ornament, This Tree is very lately 
made Engliſh, being brought in its ſeed 
or Nuts from Conftantineple, it profpers 
very well here in good light Mold, its 
buds all the Winter and until it ſprings, 
are covered with a ſhining glutinous mat- 
ter or Gum, and about the beginning of 
May , it uſually makes its whole Years 
ſhoot in eight or ten days, and then di- 
lates its Leaves,more pleaſant than which 
ſcarce any Tree yields. 

Chriſts Thorn ſo named, for that it is 4, Patiu- 
ſaid to be the ſame wherewith our Saviour ''* 
was Crown'd at Jeryſalem, near which is 
the natural place for its growth. This 
Tree may be placed in your Garden as a 
rarity, as may that which is yet a greater 

wonder called | 

The Glaſtenbury-thorn being in appear- , 7;. 

ance a Vulgar white Thorn, yet budding ©!:/cnl «- 
and yielding plentifully its bloſſoms in De- 7 7». 
| 4 cember, 
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cember. T have for ſeveral years obſerv'q 
it in Bloſſom at Chriſtmas, ſometimes 1t 
bloſſoms before if the Weather be mild, 
but if the cold be very ſevere it will retard 
it; thoſe Bloſſoms are ſucceeded by Berries 
and Leayes, . although Winter, as the or- 
dinary white Thofns are in the Summer 
They-that read the divinity of the Mona» 
ſtery. of Glaſtenrbury, may the more ealily 
believe the report of this Tree, that by its 
bloſſoming on the twenty fifth day of De- 
cember, it doth not only indicate unto us 
the very day of our Saviours Nativity,but 


condemns our ſloth and contumacy in not , 


rejoycing with it at ſo glorious a dilpen« 
ſation... _ - 

Fhis Tree flouriſhed many Years in Wil- 
t0n.Garden near Salisbury, and I ſuppoſe 
1s there yet, but is not altogether ſo exat 
toa day as its original from whence it 
came was reported to be,it's probable the 
faith of our. Anceſtors might contribute 
much towards its certainty-of time. . For 
imagination doth operate on inanimate 
things as ſome have obſerved. 

Thus have you a brief account of the 
molt delightſul pleafant and ornamental 
Trees wherewith to beautifie your Gar- 
dep, Avenues and Groves, which are ſhady 
ho | and 
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and cool receſſes from the-noiſe and cares 
of the world; andthe: hot. gleams of the 
Sun., and are-an artiacial Epitome of the 


larger Woods,F orreſt s,and Groves,ſa much 


celebrated-by the Ancients, who attribus+ 
ted unto them molt divine honour. 

. Here-you may ina ſmall Room and av 
an .eahe expence,, reap the advantage of 
thoſe more ample poſleſſions. 


Thos bleſt is he, who tir'd with his affairs, 
Farfrom all noiſe,al] vain applauſe, prepares 
To. go, and.underneath ſome ſilent Shade, 
Which ntither cares nor. anxious thoughte 
. invade, | PEI 
Does for a while himſelf alone poſſeſs, 
Changing the Town for Rural happineſs, 

He, if he pleaſe,into the Groves may ſtray, 


Liſten to #h' Birds,which ſing at break of day, Ripinns. 


ited drama d 


SECT. 1V. 
Of the Propagating and Planting 


< « 


the ſaid Trees. 


He ſeveral Trees before mentioned, 

are varioully propagated and re- 
moved at various times, being many of 
them 'Exoticks : And therefore the nature 
of the Climate is to be conſidered, ' 
| Such 
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or a more Northerly Climate, may be res 
pe.) moved at any time of the Winter, butthe 
_F nearer the Spring the better, and are ge- 
= nerally | raiſed of ſeed, as' the Holy, the 
Engh, the Firr, the Pyratdhtha, and the 
Glaftenbury-thorn, The Lawrel, the Bay, 
the 7ilia, the Caſtanea Equina, although 
raiſed by layers as well as by ſeeds, yet 
will endure a Winter removal. | 

The Cypreſs,*the Pine, the Cedar, and the 
Celaftrus are more tender, and although 
they are raiſed of ſeed only, yet ought 
E:- they to be removed in the warmth of the 
E Spring about arch or April. As alſo the 
{i Plants, Slips,or Layers of the Phylirea, Me: 
; f mw ternus, Tex, Arbutus and Roſemary, whe 
E ther from ſeed or Layers, becauſe they 
4 are brought hither from a more ſoutherly 
Country. | 

The Slips or Layers of all your Gzlded 
Plants, deſerve your care in removing 
them! at the Spring, or ſuch times as the 
plain Trees of the ſame kind ought 
to be. . 

The Box, the Greater Tree ſtone-crop, Ars 
bor Vite, Savin, Platanws, and the Palin 
71, are encreaſed by Slips and Layers on- 
ly, which muſt be layd or ſlipped on 

tne 


Such of them that are natural to this, 
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WW, j the Spring, and (except the Paliuſſ 


-, may 


res be removed all the Winter, the Palinrus 
the | only in the Spring. 

Fe= [t is obſerved that it is the beſt way of 
the planting the Box, to ſtrip away the leaves 


the from the Slip, and not to wind the Stem 
ay, but to ſet it whole without windiog, /.. 
gh - tis alſo ſaid that every ſlip of a bap-tres, 
yet | will grow if ſet in Merch, the great Leaves 
being ſtript off, but they muſt be ſhaded 
he and ſometimes watred if need require,elſe 
gh they will not fo eaſily take root. | 
zht » TheGilded Trees or Plants muſt be en- 
he creaſed by Layers, Slips, or Graffs, for it 
he is obſerved that by railing of them from 
| Seed they degenerate, 3>:fh 
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Ts Thws e, I]. 
Of Flower-trees. 


Fter your Garden, Avenues , and 
A Groves are reduced into ſuch form 

* as you: deſire, and thoſe adorn'd 
ſoffar as neceffarily they ought to be,with 
thoſe graceful and immortal Greers and 0- 
ther pleaſant Trees yielding ſhade and de> 
light, itthen behoves you to furniſh thoſe 
intervals that remain, and the borders of 
your Walks with Flowers, the wonders 
of Nature for the richneſs and variety of 
their Colours , Scents, Forms, and Sea- 
ſons. Amongſt all which thoſe Shrubs or 
Trees yielding fo great a variety of thoſe 
objeas are moſt to be prized, and of theſe 
is the Roſe to be preferred. 


u— 


SECT. I. 
Of the various kinds of Roſes, 


Here is no Flower-bearing Tree that 
yields ſo great variety , nor any 
Bloſſoms ſo beautiful as the Roſe, nor do 


they 
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14 | 11 [ 
they only' adorn bi perfute your 'Gar- 
dens: © + 3IANT VO G4 Of 
P>: 1 10t Sg) « ; { $ 
Now I perciive from whence the Odours flow, 


obtained by budding a ſingle Te/ow Roſe 
on the (tock'of a flouriſhing Francford Roſe 
neer the ground, when that ſingle yellow 
1s well grown 1n that branch, inoculate 
your double yellow Roſe;then cut off all 
fuckers and ſhoots from the firſt and 
ſecond,leaving only your laſt, which muſt 
be pruned very neer,leaving but few buds, 
which will have the more nouriſhment 
& yield the fairer & more entire bloſſom. 

This Tree or alayer from a Roſe of 
the ſame kind delights molt and blows 


faireſt in a cold moiſt or ſhady place and 
Tin 


Qot agalaſta hot Wall. 


The le. W Roſe is "a worth 
the _ Aro for the uſe. Sorel, 
2. The The neereſt in Colour to the former is 
Auftrian the 4»ſiriee Roſs, being. but ſingle, yet io 
nk much eltzeern' for-1 itsBloſſom whoſe Leaves 

are:of a Scaxjet colour within.and on the 

| quilide of a pate yellow. . .. 

3-Tbc Da" The l\veeteſt and moſt uſeful of Roſes 
' is the Damerk,, which in my Lord Bacons 
time was by him obſerved oF to have 


100 Hera beeniin Evgland above t@o years, of theſe 


Damask. kinds there is one that beareth 
: Bloflams with the firſt, and ſo continues 
| with new Blofſoms until the froſts prevent 
: 6M it,and is:therefore called the Monthly Roſe, 
Roſe. Andis notinferiot in ſmell tothe Damask, 
and: deſerves a place amongſt your moſt 


fele& Plants, this/ſeems to be the: Roſe that. 


that blow and Flower all the Wintez. 
1.26: Da- , The Damark Province Roſe differs from 
mack Þ Roſe the ordinary Damask in that/only it is 
* * very double and fair but not fo ſweet. 
Th: Yrk , The Damaik, Roſe with ſome of its 
and Lan- T eaves marked with a faint bluſh is uſually 
Zh termed the Tork aud Lancaſter Rofe. I fup-. 
pole becauſe jt was the firſt variegated 
Roſe that was-here known after the U- 


niting thoſe two Hoxſes or Roſes. _ 
ut 


Pliny mentions to be growing in Spain 


is» @ mM wor} ab 


BP &2Þ => &, ty p.m rr bay 


But the beſt of Damark Roſes and inferi- 7. Xr. 
our to-none other is the Darnak colts 27 * 
pleatly ſtriped, uſually called Mr. Harts aſe 
Roſe; it is; 2 very plentiful . bearer, the 
| Flowers exceeding {weet and very beau- 
tiful, and- that Garden is. defedtive that 
is without it. 

There aretwo Roſes lor the name of 8.7h B:1- 
| Belgick Roſes the one of a bluſh Colour 8 Raf. 

bearing many. Flowers.,at the end ofa 
Branch, and thoſe very: fyeet, and this 
Tree is eſteemed the greateſt Bearer of all 
Roſes. The other is of a red colour very 
double and beautiful 'and. in good e- 
ſteem. _-: 

The ordinary Red Roſe. is generally 9: — "PR 
known, the Hungarian Roſe is little better, 

and the Ked Province is eſteemed only for 

its fairneſs, as.is the Dwarf Rod Mojo for its 
humility. 

The Aoſe that molt 11luſtrates the whole ro. ſz 
kind is the Roſa-mund?, being Red ele. Mund. 
gantly (trip'd. with White, two fo divers 
colours appearing plainly at a diſtance, its 
ſceat is weak but that defect is ſupplyed 
by its beauty. 

The Marbled Roſe is a very fair Red 5. The 
Roſe, fully and curiouſty marked or dap- -—"=S 
pled with dark colours, that it very much 
reſembles 


F The 
Lebvet 
Roe. 


Hrancfod 


pg The 
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He 
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7. Muck 
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geeky 


ks om whence | it hath hs 1 
_ Ham, and deſerves a place dog the 
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- beſt Roſes. 
21iThe Yelvet' Roſe i 15 the darkeſt of all Ru: 
fes;- and its Leaf mich teſembling Velver, 
Jets hot- very-:doable but ſome more than 
others. This Tree and the' Raju avonrdi, 
: ar@very peat <hereaſers, 


F3- 1he'< 7:/The ae Roſe yieldeth large ſhoots 


add is fic- forxhe budding'of the Tellow 


fuſe on-/it;-the Flowers not -much to: be 


commended, -nor'is that of the Koſe with 
ont Thorne; or theVirgin Roſe. 

-> The Cinawbw 'Koſe 18 in eſteem only for 
its ſweet" ſcent and early blows, being 
the: firſt of * 'Roſes: (43 :4. 

Phe © vulgar white and? "bluſh uſo are 
known to noſt;; the Roſa- Cuznmna lo call'd 
tromits whiteneſs like untoa-Dogs tooth, 
yet not ſo perfetly white as the Vulgar, 
| bur much mote Rouble and for that realoa 
it is eſteemed}: 

- The double- Muck Roſes flower Jatet 
than aty other Roſes except the Monthly 
Roſe : Their ſcent gives them their name, 
and deſerve a place in your Garden, but 


the lingle called the Spariſþ AI ! is 
not of {ach value. 


One fort of the Musk Roſes keepeth og. 


1's 


| 
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its green Leaves all the Winter, which 
property hath impoſed its name, its Flow- 
ers are {ingle,yet not to be lighted by the 
curious. | | 

The vulgar ſweet Briar for its excellent 
odour in the Spring, deſerves a place near 
your Houle or places of repoſe, yet not 
ſo much as that which bears a double 
bloſſom , for which it is preferr'd to 
it, and. 1s one of the beſt of odoriferous 
plants. 

Ly Gelder Roſe or Gelderland Roſe,ſup- 
poſed thence to have its name, or rather 
Elder Roſe from the likeneſs of its branches 
to Elder, having the name of a Ryſel place 
it here, although not in any thing reſem- 
bling it. It is a hardy Tree and yields 
great plenty of Snow-white bunches of 
Bloſſoms and very well becomes a Garden 
or a Chimney by a due mixture. 


SECT. IL 
Of Ordering of Roſe Trees. 


Ra have been in ſo great eſteem from 
all antiquity that the curious havebeep 
yery diligent in their propagation,amend- 

H ment, 


I 9 .Double 
Eglanime, 
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ment and diſcovery, ſeveral. having been 
in ſeveral ages produced that were not 
known to the times preceding, and vart- 
ous wayes have been invented and found 
out for their propagation, improvement 
and preſervation. | 
The more excellent ſorts of them have 
facceded very well by Grafting on the 
Stock of the common ſweet Bryer. . 
And by inoculation may they be in- 
creaſed on the Stocks of the common Roſe 
Trees, the time for this work is about 
Midſummer, 
| And when you have thus obtained 
one Tree of a ſort of the more rare, you 
may multiply them by laying them, 
which may be done without the help of 
Boxes or Pots, the Branches being pliable 
and the Tree it ſelf humble, only by ben- 
ding down the Tree and laying the Bran- 
ches in the Earth and covering the Mid- 
dle of them, being firſt prickt with an Aw! 
about ſome joynt, that is to be under the 
Earth, this may .be done 1n the Spring, 
ſometimes Watring the Layers in dry 


Weather, then in the Autumn moſt of the 


Spriggs will have taken root, and are 10 
their Prime to be removed, thefe will 


never degenerate , and all Cions proce- 
n ding 
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ding from them' will be of the ſame. 


Ot To make Roſes bear early,they muſt be 
ba planted in a very warm place or on a de+ 
d clining Bank towards the Sun,and irriga+ 
at ted/with Water,inriched with the hotteſt 
dungs or ſhavings of Horn and Lime ſtee- 
Ve ped in Water : ſome ſay warm Water will 
"e accelerate their blowing. . 
To make them bear late,the way appro» | 
f- ved of by ſeveral upon experience , isat 
ſe the time when they begin to bud, to clip 
ut or ſheer off all the buds, and when other 
| - Roſes have done blowing theſe will ſhoot 
ed forth new Buds, thus may you annually 
DG continue this pleaſant Flower longer then 
N. naturally it would, by cutting ſome of 
of your Trees that they may ſucceed th 
le | other. ' 
ne Some fay if you cut the tops of the 
+ Trees in the firſt of the encreaſe of the 
d- Moon after the Bloſſoms are faded that 
wl another ſhew of Bloſſoms will appear a+ 
he bout Afichaelmas, but the other is the 
BS) more certain way. 
$4 To have Roſes untill Chriſtmas,you may 2 
he plant the monethly Roſe in ſome Niech "il 
10 of your South-wall and you will have en 
al Roſe buds freſh and fair in OFober and 
C- in mild Winters in November which by 
ng H 2 ſhutters 


ded from'the cold (ſometimes admitting 
the Sun.) until Chrift-ras, you may add 
artificial warmth to-them if you pleaſe, I 
have had fair Roſe buds in November with 
younger by hem, 1 which might have been 
thus preſerved. 

. Musk Roſes are to be planted ins a 
high Wall or fide of ſome building and 
not check'd in their growth upwards, leſt 
you hinder their bearing. 


Y 


_—_— 


SECT. IIL. 
of fiwers other Flower way 
Trees. © 


Eſlides the great variety of colours and 
delightful ſcent that the Roſes have 

for the greateſt part of the Summer yield- 
ed you,, yet there are ſeveral other {weet 
and pleaſant Objedts Nature hath furniſh- 
ed you withal, if you will lend your af- 
Gltance to convey them into your Garde, 
_ of whom. none are more gratefully ode- 

riferous than the Jaſmirs. 


Nor 
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by Layers, :- | ITE BY 

.. Not inferiour to. the beſt of the farmer , ,;, 

4s the Perſian Jaſſemine,for that it is a beau- Prrſcen 
H 3 eiful Faſſemine, 


With all delights, Who fragrant Jaſſemine, 


Negle&s to Cheriſh. —. ,* Rapinus 


The moſt common is the TeVow Faſſe- 
#:ine, but the white far exceeds it 1n beau- 


rous Flowers {1n nature, as the perfumes 
made thereof witneſs. In the Autumnal 
Seaſon theſe laft furniſh you with many: 
Bloſſoms for a long rime natil the Froſts 
prevent them, both theſe require the help 
of a Wall or Pallifade, their Branches be- 
iog but ſlender and weak , yet enduring 
the moſt ſevere Colds, + + - + 


_ The Indian Jaſſemine or the Mexican 3. Indian 
Tlilxochitle 1s a Plant requires a tall Wall Falſemme- 


to aſpire againſt: at every Joyat it hath 
{mall claws or tendrils, infinuating into 
Briek, Wood, or any other--penetrable 
ſubſtance, and requires bur {mall afliſtane 
to prune it, it affords a beautiful Scarlet 
Bloſſom, in America being one of the[n- 
gredients to the famous Drink Chocolate.. 

The'two former Jaſſemines are great en- 
creaſers andall oF them may be encreaſed 
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Nor knows be well to make bis Garden ſhine, 


I, Jellowy + 
Faſjemne. 
7 , ih , 2. White. 
ty and yielding one of the moſt -odorife- F2ſtminc. 


- 


tiful Shrub yielding. in.the prime of the 
Summer moſt pleaſant and well ſcented 
Bloſſoms,which welcome you to the choi- 
ceſt Flowers, Trees will yietd. As the Perſe. 


7 -0w Nurs ane} Iris, fo the Perfan Foſemin 
-+- precede in Bloſſom all others in reſpet& of 


time, and therefore- are the mare valued, 
they are eaſily encrealed by Layers, 
Not much unlike in Bloſſom to the laſt 
is the Syringa Pipe Tree. os . Lilac, but the 
white more rare, being but of humble 
growth, the Bark of a whitiſh. colour, the 
Leaves of a very pleaſant pale colour, af- 
fording you Branches of fine ſcented white 
Flowers in April and ay, and is a Tree 
yielding ſuckers plentifully, which very 
well merit room in your choiceſt Avenues, 
The dowble bloſſomed Pomegranate Tree, 
js eſteemed the rareſt. of all Flowring 
Trees: yeilding (o pleaſant a Branch and 
2 much more Luſtrious Bloflome. 


Powmrgranates next their Glory vindicate. 

Their Bonghs in Gardens pleaſing Charms 
create, 

Nothing their Flaming Purple can exceed, 

From the Green Leaf the Golden Flowers 

i proceed, | Z 


This 
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"The Art of Gardening. - 


This Tree deſerves the choiceſt place 
5n your Garden and under the warmelt 
Wall, being tender whilſt young, but after 
very hardy, the Flowers are double fair 
ad beautiful, exceeding all others, born 
by Trees ; they are eaſily propagated by 
Layers. ., | 
This delicate Plant deſerves alittle of 
your care and aſfltſtance, in ſeparating 
from it the many Suckers that uſually 
{4s fromit, and keep it to a few or 
ut one Branch and ſometimes enrich 
the Ground with well conſumed. Hog's 
dung ; for it is the plenty of nouriſhment, 
makesthem apt to Bloſſom, and too many 
Branches or Suckers rob them of it, you 
need not houſe them but if you doubt 
your Wall ſtands too open to the cold 
Winds which only can hurt them, it is 
but taking a mat or placing a Skrzen be- 
fore them 'in the Winter to defend them 
from it. 


The dwarf Almond is a very humble ;.Dwarf 
Shrub bearing ia April! many fiae Peach» 4tmunds. 
coloured Blotloms, and is a very pleaſant 
Plant and yields plenty of Cions, it de- 
ſerves a place in your Garden and needs 
vot to be houſed, it enduring all Wea- 
thers. 


ft 4 The 
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ported is one of the moſt hardy Plants 
1a nitore, ſending forth its pleaſant, 
beautiful and odoriferous Plants in the 
coldeſt ſeaſons of this Northern Climate, 
uſually 1a Jazzary and continues in bloſ- 
ſom in February and March. "after them 
Leaves and then its Coralline berries, by 
whom it is increaſed. The Shrub is of a ve» 
ry ſoft conliſtence,and although cold,will 
not kill 1t, yet is it very tender in the 
choice of its Ground, I ſuppoſe alight 
Ground or a very. moiſt are not proper 
for it. 

There are three ſorts of them, the one 
of a Peacth colour, another more red 
being not ſo common, the other and the 
moft rare is the White. 

9.#: Sens There are two ſorts of Sexa Trees, the 
re. Great Baſtard Sena and the Scorpion Sena, 
both of them yielding a pleaſant Leafand 
fine yellow Bloſſom, not unbecoming a 
good Floriſt's Garden, they are (lender 
and require'the help of a Wall,indure all 
Weathers, are tonſile and therefore re- 
ducible into any order, and are increaſed 
| by Seeds, Layers or Suckers. | 
:0.9pires . The Shrub Spire is a ſmall Tree bears 
71475. ing ſmall peach-coloured bloſſoms _— 


_ 8-Meze- 'The Mexerion from whence foever tran 
/ Von, . 


th 


is 


| theMonthof Auguſt, it'sa hard y Treeand 
I iscncreaſed by Layers. 


. 


rog 


The Judas Tree yields a fine purpliſh *'- 
bright ar bloſſom in the voetulp 3 ts: 
and is eticreaſed by Suckers and Layers. 

{ The Bea#: Trefoyl, (o termed from the **:- £#- 
likeneſs of its Leaves to. the herb Trefoy], nos 
and its Podsto Beans, it affords many fine 
yellow bloſloms, and is a very pleaſant 
though common Tree, it is eacreaſed by 
ſeeds, cuttings, and layers, and requires 
ſome artificial helps to ſupport its weak 
Branches, 'there are three kinds of theſe, 
the ſmalleſt is called Cytiſns ſecundus 
Cluſci. 

Not much unlike to the yellow Jafle- r3. Sps- 
mine is the Speriſh Broozr,only its flowers 7 
are like our ordinary broom as are the © 
Cods, only larger : it lowersin May, and 
is encreaſed by Seeds and Suckers. | | 

The double Virgins Bower is a clitning 14Y1gins 
Tree, fit to cover ſome place of repoſe, $5%*+ 
or to be ſupported by props for that pur- 
pole, it bears many dark blew double 
flowers in July, Auguſt, and until the cold 
prevents them : you may cut off moſt of 
the ſmalleſt branches in the Winter, it 
ſhoots early and ſpreads very much in a 
Summer, it is eaſily encreaſed by Layers. 
There 
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There — them fingle- both purple 


and red, but this double js to be pre- 
ferred, 


15 Mood: The Honey-ſucke,elpecially either of the 


b;nds. miore generous kindsof it,is a plant which 
thoygh vulgar yet deſerves qur pains in 
propagating it. The double,gnd the red 
are the molt choice, and areeaſily propa 

gated by Layers. 

omg Periploca is a plant that twiſts it ſelf a- 
the Winter and yearly puts forth ſmall 
blew bloſſoms, is encreafed by Layers,and 
entertained in Gardens only for variety 
ſake and not for its beauty. 

17-Athea © Of the Shrub Mallow there are two ſorts 

rates. the purple and the white, they endure the 

- Winter, are uſually planted Standards, 
bring, forth their Flowers in Augyſ# and 
September until the wet or cold prevent 
them, the Tree is increafed by Layers. The 
bloſſoms reſemble the bloſſoms of a Mal- 
low whence it hath its name, and is a fair 
Autumaal ornament to your Garden, for 
it buds. and blows very late 1n the 
Year. 

18. Hype- Fiypericum Frutex 1s a Shrub yielding a» 

run bundance of ſmall ſlender ſhoots, which 

Frutex. mn; May are voy thick ſet with ſmall white 
bloſſoms, 


bour. a pole as doth the hop, it lives over 
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bloſſoms, that the Tree ſeems to be all 
hoary with froft or covered with ſnow : 
|] it is encreaſed by Suckers and endures all 
he | weathers, and. very well becomes the 
ch choiceſt Gardens, 


in . There is a ſort of Peach Tree yielding fon 
ed double flowers fair and beautiful,deſerves .,,; 
pa | a place under your Wall. ; \1» Tree, 


The like there is of Cherries, a ſort that ,, pw 
a» | bears a fair white bloſſom very double, fower's 
ver | but yielding no fruit as doth that of the &*r9- 


all | Peach, yet a welcome Plant to a good 
nd | Floriſt. | 


ty There are Apple Trees and Pear Trees 
that yield double flowers , but they are 
rts not ſo much regarded. 
he | Thus by propagating and preſerving 
ds, ſuch Flower-bearing Trees and Shrubs, may 
ad you have your Garden and Groves replete 
nt | with greatwariety of curious flowers from 
he the end of January, when the hardy Me- 
al+ 2crion expoles its feveral coloured {weet 
air ſcented bloſloms to your view, until the 


for | cruel froſts and winds check the 24onthly 
he Roſe, Athee ſruticoſa, Virgins Bower, and 
White Jaſſewine ; and fo throughout the 


2 whole Summer between thoſe two ex- 
ch tremes, and that without the trouble of 
te removing, altering , ſhading , skreening 


NS, from 


" TheArcof Garderitdi; 


from cold or other inconveniences, which 
moſt other flowers-are ſubje& unto, and 
are therefore much rather to be preferred, 
yet if you are willing to undergo the lit« 
tle trouble of defending the 2fonthly Roſe; 
or White Jaſſemine, you may have bloſ- 
ſoms-from thei later, and Roſes even tin- 
til Chriſtmas. 


 Cnae. IIL | 
Of Bulbous-rooted Flowers. 


\ TExt unto the Flower-bearing Trees 
N are thoſe of Bulbous roots to be pre- 
ferred for their eafie propagation and ma- 
nagement , and durablenels in all ſeaſons 
hot and cold, 


= ———— 


SECT. LI. 
Of Talips. 


F all which the T#/zp hath obtained 
\ Jand not undefervedly the preference, 
yielding fo great a Variety, that they are 
not here to be enumerated, every Year 
producing new Flowers, nor is it all the 
words I can invent can convince you of 
the beauty of theſe Glories of Nature, 
but mult refer you to the choice, your ſelf 
or friend for you, can make out of that. 
Magazin - of varieties that are colle&ted 
for the Ingenious Floriſt. 
| Their Colours are various, from the dee- 
| pelt 
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on, 


low, tranſcendent Scarlet', grave Purple 
and many other compounds of theſe in- 
clining to the Blew and Green. 

Their Seaſon of Blowing continues 
long, the Precoces or early Tulips, begin- 
ning ſome of them to blow at the Vernal 
Fquinox,theAZedias which are the prime, 


continue all Apri/ and ſomtimes the half 


of May, till the end whereof the Serotines 
or late Flowring Tulips continue. 

When the principal of them diſplay 
their Colours in the heat of the day there 
15 not a mote Glorious ſight in Nature nor 
1s it to be imitated by Art, no Limner 
nor Painter dares pretend to fo great 
Skill : but as all things elſe that are in 
excels are ſooneſt apt to decline, ſo theſe 
that precede all others in beauty and 
luſtre, ſooneſt fade, not any of them con- 
tinuing 1n its Glory above eight or ten 
dayes, unleſs the mildnes of the weather 
or ſome artificiat ſhade preſerve them, 
nor are they ſucceded by any other from 
the ſame root. | 

'Txlips arenot only preſerved by taking 
them up yearly, when the ſtalks are 
turning yellow* or begin to bedry, but 
are 


eſt dy ofany other Flowers to the pureſt 
hite, entermixt with the brighteſt Yel- 
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are by that means multiplied and encrea- 


ſed exceedingly. The uſual way is to take 


them up at that convenient time , and 
ſpread them thin on ſome board or floor 
until they are thorow dry, then cut off the 
ſtalks and ſo let the roots lye in fome box. 
or boxes or other convenient places until 
September or OdFober ,, then ſeparate the 
main Bulbs from the leſler Chives, taking 
all that are large (and round though ſmall) 
for Roots that will yield you Flowers the 
next year, and ſet them in the places ap- 
pointed for them, but let the ground be 
digg'd or otherwiſe looſened , that the 
Root may the better dilate it ſelf and en- 
creaſe, for in a narrow or (ſtiff hole, your 
Root will remain til! the next year as you 
left it. 

When you plant them, ſtick into the 
ground by them ſmall ſticks marked with 
the numeral Letters, which you may do 
ad infinitum, and 1n a ſmall book for that 
purpoſe, may you inſert the mark and 
name of the flower. 

When you take them up and diſperſe 
them into boxes or other receptacles,you 
may transfer the marks with them, | 

The ground you plant them in, ought 


. Not to be too luxurious, this Noble Flower 
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is content with-a little Room-and poor 
Soil, 


Tr the worſt mold this Flomer better thrives, hy 
And barren Earth miraculouſly gives A 
More beauty to it, than a fertile ground, pl 
And when leaſt ſtrong it is moſt comely found. | 6, 


The vulgar field or hazle Earth with a lit» 
tle mixture of Sand in it is the beſt, for up 
the richneſs of the ſoil cauſes them to run | G, 
(as they term it) tnto dark and plain co- | &f 
lours. But if your ground be naturally | ... 
rich, or that your Tlips have grown ſe- | @« 
veral years in it, you may abate it and | þe 
ſupply it with that which is fit, or laya | g, 
bed of ſandy Earth about a finger thick- | ,, 
neſs below the bx/b, when it is 1n its pro- || 1,0, 
per place, that ſo the fibres may receivea 
check. Tulips may be raiſed in January }| ,;, 
and February on hot beds, but they muſt | 64, 
be the  precoces that are to flower | yr 
early. ſel 
Some preſcribe to plant your Tulips in | wh 
a natural earth ſomewhat impoveriſhd | þ, 
with ſand, ſo that a little below the root | for, 
the earth may be better within reach of | fee! 
the Fibres. ry 
If the ground be digg'd where your Tu- | blo 
| | lips 2 


Ips Rood the. laft year, it ise ual to 2 
change of mold, the roots rarely Tg 
ro'the ſame Earth again where they were 
before. L 

- Your ſmall Cions or- off ſets you may 
plantin a Bed by themſelves, which will 
furniſh you at another time with great” 
rap | | 

:AsTxlips ran'or degenerate, take theny 
up-and plant/ them in” your outward 
Groves, your _ colours will wilriply, 
faſt enough. 

: "Tulips that are apt'to declins towards 4 
adder colour, 'may be taken 'up a little 
before they come to flower and laid-in the 
Sun to abate \their luxury, which will 
make them come better the year fol- 
lowing. 

From ſuch Tulips TP Dave their Tas. 
mis, (that is the ſeed-like things that 
ſtand-up about the Seed: Veflel,) and bot- 
toms of dark colours, and their ſeed Veſ- 
ſel three ſquare, may ſeeds be obtained 
when they are thorow ripe in Fuze or J«- 
y; that may after a long expeRation-afs 
ford you great variety of Flowers. Theſe 
ſeeds may be ſown in September, and eve- 
ry two: years removed until they yield. 
_ but this labour and patience are, 

' 


oP 


to ry v3.5 
. often removing . of the roots of 
Tulips and their off-ſets into vazious 


"— gives you. _ ſn 


EEE 


of Fri» The next t of kin to the Tuli p is the fri 


nbarics. tiflary whe eof- there 1 15fome variety," 4s 
the White, Yellow, Red; dark colaured;: 


Ia"the Checquered Tulip, but the double; 
is.the moſt raxe, . their.ſcaſ0ns-and munner 
of ordering .mych like thatof tho Tulip; 
only. the dry; Roots/ought ta be. rue 
Wau rhe m——__ ines 


þ - »SECT-/iLL; - 
of ENT and Star F homers, 


— HeHhaciouhe are.all bulbous reatedy 

, ExCeEptithe tuberous rated: Indian: 
a ury which we, reſerve. for the cons; 
ſervatory. The; forts, of. them that: are! 
termed Muſcariesor Grapeflowers wheres! 
of there are many diyerſitics, as Yellow: 
Al colouras)liad, White, Blew, and: i 3 


f | colour 


as fakes þ ingenious, and fv only | 


of, theny cheequer'di and, thence: cal) 


 adoltrd 
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'edlotired, are eobalty thi 


- ai Hay "IT 
variety fake ue 'not* for their beaiity be' 
planted. 

Bur there are other varieties of them, 
as the flir hair'd" branched Facinth, the 
fair cyeled bair'd Jacinth, the Blew, White, 
ad Bluſh, farry Hyacinth of Peril, and the 
blew Lilly leaved' ſtarry Hyacinth , that 
yielt fair flowers; on large ftafks that a» 
dori' your Garden and Flowerpots. Theſe 
flower in May and may be removedin 4% 
gaft;' they loſe: not* their fibres" afd”are' 
therefore not to be Kept long out of the 
groand: -. | 

There are ſeveralſortsof thets that: Iofe 
their fibres, and may be kept longer ont 
of the ground, and areto be preferr'd to 
the other, for that they come early in the 
year from Februurpuntil-4pril, and are ve» 
ry ſweet and: well caloured. 

The principal whereof is the great 0- 
rieatal Hyacinth, called Zimbul Indi, or. 
Par fobr, of Celeftial Hyacinth from its favs 
bloſſams,” «© 

« Sbme are moredouble as well White as 
Blew, and therefore/are to be eſteemed, 
the vulgar are ſome white, ſomeofa Cream 


| colour, others of a deep blew and fame'of 


a palr;bur all /are 4c Garden, 
is 
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Of Star 
Flowers 


» 


<4 


in the Spring of the: Year before they are 
over matched with Flowers: of a.nobler 
Vs fn nnd WOO Roi MY 
Theneereſt of kin unto the Hyacinths 
are the Star-Flowers, : whereof ſome. of 
them are valuable, as the - Orzithogalum 
Arabicum or Star Flowers of Arabia which 
flowers in 24ay; the-great white: Star of 
BethleheminJune;the Ster Flower of Naples 


in Aprzl , and the Ethiopian in Auguſt , 


,theſe of Arabia, and Ethiopia are tender, 
and coming out of ſo hot Countreys will 
not endure our: ſevere Winters, - there- 
fore their Bulbs njuſt be planted in rich 
warm Earth in Boxes-or Pots, and ſecu- 
red in Winter from froſts. 


SE CT. 11E. 
Of Daffodills. 


T He Narciſſus is a Flower ſo well known, 

that 1t's needleſs to ſpend many 
words on it but for its great variety, 
bright Colour, and early flowring, the 
better kind of them deſerve to be planted 
here and there under yoyr Groves and 
Avennes, and other Shades where they 
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prſper very well and waſte no Ground, 
they are hardy Plants and multiply much, 
be ſome of them are white'and ſweet ſcented, 
of blowing late in the Spring,ſome are fiogle 
others double and others very double, 


* ſome bear many Flowers on a Stalk others 

of but one, ſo that from the end of March to 

* the beginning of 2/ay they furniſh you 

| with Flowers for your Pots. | 

Si ' The Jurquils are of the ſame kinds and 

1] afford ſome variety, and flower much a- 

wy bout the fame time with the Daffodills. 

h The Zencoium or Bulbous. Violet is 

cs reckoned amongſt the Daffadils, it is 

| ſometimes called the S$zow Drop becauſe 
it ſhewes its Snow white Flowers ſome- 

— times in Jarrary and generally not long 
after, for which early blowing it is eſtee- 
med. 

n, Of Lillies. 

&M | SECT. 1V. 

Y> 

q Nder this name have been of old ma- 

q ny famous Flowers.Some imagine,the 

y molt illuſtrious Talip was once intended 

t by it , when Salowors glory was eſtee- 
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Crows 


Fmperiall 


Red Lilly 


White 
Lilly. 
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med inferiour to one of them, but there 
is little reaſon for that Opinion : for in 
Pliny's time neer about the time: of our 
Saviours being upon 'Earth, the Lilly 
was in great eſteem, 'than which” no 
Flower was more in requeſt in the , choj- 
ceſt Gardens, except the Roſe,which 820+ 
0x himlelf admired as well as the L3lh, 
& then the T#ljp was but a hedge Flower 
and ſo remains in the Aſian continent as 
is reported; Neither is there any Flower 
of that tranſcendent whiteneſs (an Em- 
blem of Purity andinnocency)as the L;lh. 
-. But there are of ſeveral Colours and 
ſeaſons, Flowers that are of that family, 
As: for the Spring the Crown Imperial, 
' fiongle and double, Orange coloured, red 
and yellow, they are but dull Flowers. * 
. +, Then there are the vulgar Red * Lilly 
ſingle and double, whereof only the dous 
ble is worthy your notice. ' 
;- The White Lillyes both ſingle and double 
are, planted in moſt Gardens for their 
Colour and the uſe of their roots, which 
io Pliny's time added much to the reputa- 
tion of the Plant. 
;- Of Martagons there is great diyerlity, 
the : Imperial, the white, white ſpojted, 
Red and Hed ſpotted, yelow and yelom 
pREe op ae ſpotted 
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ther variations, but 
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SECT. V. 
Of Saffron Flowers. 


Ds —_ 


4 He Colcbicims or Meadows Saffro,ſ0 Of the Col- 
KL - termed, being fifſt taken out of the <#cum. 


Meadows, theſe Flowers are called Naked 
Boyes becauſe they appear: naked out of 
the Earth and are withered | and gone 
before the green leaves appear; L 

_ Ofttheſe Colcbicums there is fome varie- 
ty beſides the plain colour, ſome ſtriped 
others Checquered, whereof the Colchicun 
Chio is the moſt beautiful, but the double 
is. the more ſpletidid graceing. your Gar- 
den in the Autumn when moſt other 
Flowers are faded, all theſe variegated 
and double Flowers are to be eſteemed 
for that they come ſo late. in the Year,and 
make a delicate medly, they put forth 
their green Leaves early in the Spring 
following, and when thoſe wither: they 
may: be taken up and encreaſed and re- 
planted about the end of Auguſt following. 


The Crocus or Saffron Flower ſo called Yf 6: 


Crocus. 


I 4 from 


an 


Flower in September and-0Fober as doth 
the true Saffron, the:Roots are taken' up 


When the--Leaves - withet-and Planted 


again about; aMonth or two before'their 
Flowering time, they increaſe very much 
and adorn  the:edges of borders or cloſe 
under Walls or Pales. + | 


ew 
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* "$ECT. v1. 
Of ſewerall other Bulbous rooted 
EINE) 8 > 


Here are feveral other Bulbous rooted 
4 Flowers; which for-variety, are to be 
entertained-, -as the Aoly, whereof there 
are many different forts that are in Flower 
in May , Jane and Jaly and ſerve to mix 
in your Flower Pots and Chimnies; they 
are planted and increaſed as other hardy 
Bulbs. - -- S WOT, I 
. | The 
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':The Apbodil; m are of no\ nt beauny? TY 
but may be planted and increaſed as other Sk 
Bulbs, for their variety. © 

| -: As: may the Phalanginm# of «Nylon wort, .0f Spides 
whereof there are the white and che Blew, Wers. 
ſome Flower: in- May and Jwre, but the 

Blew in Auguſt and September. | 

-- Gladivlus dre Corn Flagg there are ſeve- 0 Cine 
ral ſorts, Red and White, -and ſerve only Flagge. 
for Flower Pots and Chimnies, are-hardy 

and to be Planted and inereaſed as the 

other Bulbs. © © 

' Of the Satyrions or Beeflowers or Gnatt Of the 
Flowers, there is fome diverſity, they are 9s. 
taken out of the Fields and Meadows, 
are'very beautiful where they are remote 
from the place of their extraCtion, they 
are very tender and therefore are caute- 
ouſly to be removed, they are to be taken 
up Earth and all , unleſs you can obſerve 
where to find them when dry, you mult 
endeavour to Plant them in Ground con- 
natural to that from whence they came. 

The Doggs Tooth Violet, (o called from 0f dens 
the likenefs of its Bulb to Doggs Tooth, <2: 
there are of them Purple,Red, White and 
Yellow, they are in much eſteem being 
brought far, and difficult to be obtained, 


not increaling in this Country 3 they are 
Planted 


of the C- 


OO 


- Rapinus: 


wp = Gt not du 
| foil about the middle of Auguſt, and 22 


cr in March. 

The Cyclamer or Sowbread for: their cu- 
rious andodoriferousbloſioms are receiv. 
edi in the Gardens of the beſt Floriſts. 


The Grecian Cyclamen from far they bring, 
. The. Red and White bath- flouriſh in the , 


Spring. 


Some ſorts of them alſo flower in the Au- 
tumn, and one or other of theſe beauties 
adorn your Garden from April to-'0- 
Fober. 

Their Roots do not loſe their Gen 
and are therefore difficultly remov'd, their 
time of removing is in Juge ot July, or be- 
fore their time of blowing. . They are rai. 
ſed of ſeeds which muſt be ſown, as ſoon as 
ripe, in boxes, and then at ewo years end 
tranſplanted into your Garden where they 
will endure any weather, 
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"SECT. V1. 


Of the Iris, Bulbous, and Taber, fe. 


JO conclude this Chapter of Bulbows Of the 


rooted Flowers, I ſhall here inſert pn 
the7r3, there beivg of them as well with 


bulbous as tuberoſe Roots, not that they 


are inferiqur in beauty to any of thoſepre- 
ceding, except the Ta/zp, but that I am un- 


willing to divide them-whoſe flowers re 
tain the Tame form,although they differ iQ 
their Roots. "od IHE 


Now Iris ſprings which from the heavenly 
" ao ; | 
Is nam'd, and doth as many colours ſhow + 
Its Species, and its Tin@ures different are, 
According to the ſealons of the Tear. 
Rapinus, 
The bulbows afford very great variety,ſome 
of them (as the Perſcan ) flowering in Fes 
bruary or March,others in April, May, June, 
and July. There are ſome of them very 
fair and beautiful, their Colours are either 
Blew, Purple, Aſh coloured, Peach colovred, 
Telow, White, or Variegated. Their Roots 
may be taken up as ſoon as the Leaves be» 


gin 


= 


#24 Lhe Areof Gardening. 
gin to wither,for ſoon after they are quite 
withered, .the bulbs will iſſue out more 
fibres and then it is too late to remove 
them, otherwiſe you may keep them dry 


wars 
YL 


till, Auguſt. 
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1s the beſt. 


the Tu- Thoſe Flower de Luces with tuberous 
hergſe Iris, Roots are. not altogether ſo various as the 
- bulbous, yet affording to the ingenious 
Floriſt many curious Flowers, the beſt and 
moſt excellent whereof is the Chalcedonian 
Tris, valgarly called the Toad flag from 
This Species of 
them ought to be carefully ordered, elſe. 
it will not thrive well , it requires a 
warm and rich foil to be planted in, 
and. becauſe it is apt to ſhoot forth its 
green Leaves before Winter, it expedts to 
be alittle defended from the cold. Theſe 
Bulbs may be taken up when the Leaves 
' begin to be dry, and kept ſome time in 
the houſe, and then replanted in Seprems- 
ber or OFober , which will make them 


its dark marbled flower. 


thrive the better. 


_ They delight in a good ground, but not 
; toorich, on a funny bank, but not too hot 
to the South or Weſt, the Eaſtern Aſpet 


The other ſorts of the Tuberoſe rooted 


Flower de Luces, are much more h 


ardy and 
encreaſe 
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encreaſe exceedingly in good ground.and 
are therefore not ſo- fit for your choiceſt 


Garden: 


/ 


>216.DUY0 
_ 
Ft; 


NT, Ga HAP. «x y. 
of T uberdſe rooted F bowers. 


rious Plants and Flowers,that with 
| the leaſt pains and care to be plant- 
ed,propagated and preſerved, I ſhall now. 


little more difficult to be managed, yet 
require they no more trouble than they 
ſufficiently recompenſe with their moſt 
pleaſant Flowers: The moſt ſele& where- 
of is the Anemone, 


> Aa k as 
® * 


3 SECT. I. 
. Of Anemones. 


—_ — — 


He Anemone, which is a Greciſm ſig- 
,_ nifying Wind, thence it is called the 
Wind Flower, for that i it is obſerved never, 
to open but when the Wind blows, or at 
leaſt in thoſe Countries where it is natu- 
rally producedit may have that property. 
It was in great eſteem amongſt the, An-. 
cients 


| A Fter. having paſſed over thoſe cu- 


x brief acconnt of fuch-that area 


cients for the pg of its. flowers mix'd 
in their Chap/ets and: Gerlands, although 
then: there were not a tenth part of that: 
variety of them: that now thecurious have 
collected and: propagated; 

-It-is one of the beauties: of nature, and 
the moſt excellent that ſeaſomcan' afford, 
bearing. ſuch different flowers, that hey: 
make the cold Adarch almoſt equal in Glo=: 
ry to.the Summer,  which.isa wonder that) 


ſuch ſoft Flowers and Tyrier and Scarlet- 


dy's ſhould: be, produced in fo-early a ſea- 
ſon; which areiuſually the elects of a colts! 
tinued: Calidity.. 


What angry Deity did fi fir ft expoſe, | 

To the rough: Terpeſts and wave rigid Snows;' 

The ſoft Anemone whoſe comely/Grace 

A gentler. ſcaſom and abetter place 

Deſerues'; For when with Native purple 
bright, 

It ſhews its Leaves to the propitions light, 

ith. different Glens ſirip/d'and corked 
Flames, i (V 

Bncompaſs 'd; it our love.and wiowaler cletwi 

There is not any. other that ont+vies, | 

Ebis Flower's curd leaves or mmerous dy 1; 

Nor #he Sidonian Articonld er's compoſe, 
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wy ww; hs ie Twp, ſo of Ftheſs abs beſt webs 

to pleaſe your'felf in your cletion from: 
- the. view.of them. 'The uſual deſeripri- 
ofis.can neverſifficiently nor ſatisfattoril y 
inforca you of their real worth. + 

'\/Ehey.are generally of two ſorts, broad 
leav d -Anemonts and narrow leav'd Ane- 
mexes,; thoſe: with narrow leaves much 
reſetable Parfly,-whence they. were anci- 
ently: called Roſe TY or. the Parſley: 
Roſes... © ; KW 

--The Sail. ahovein they delight muſt be 
fat and rich;; manured wich Sheeps dun 
and Neats dung with a little mixture by 
Lime, all thorowly rotted. 

About thie.end of Septezzber or begin- 
ning of OFober, :you may:;plant 'your La- 
tifoles ,or_btoad.: leav'd Anemones about 
three fingers'deep, and abort a Month af- 
ter. your Tennifoles or narrow. leav'd Anc- 
mones, which yield their Flowers after 
the-other.-. 

Bar if you deſign to. Have them-more 
early you may plant them ſooner and with 

ts ſecute them againſt» the. cold, and; 
give them. ajl. advantages of the 8x and 
wartn-rajns, for the Froſtt are very ape to 
nip their leaves, when above ground,and 
Jnpene their floweriog for that year. w 
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44f you defire Anemones to flower. late, 
then keep them out of the ground as long 


ti- as you can, ſome-will abide out of the 
ly: ground until February or March,and plant 
( them in ſhady. places or artificially ſhade 
ad theni. , Thus may you have Anemones af- 
Jes ter the uſual natural time of flowering. 
chi When their green Leaves turn yellow, 
of ar about the end of June or in Fly, you 
ty: may take them up and preſerve the Roots: 


8 dry till the ſeaſon for jnterring them, for 
be: after they have loſt their Fibres they are 
m_ apt to periſh by the humidity of the earth. 

. The place you keep them 1n ought to be 
cool as well as dry. . | 


ne . It is yery 1njurious to the Latifoles to 
PF break their Roats, which (ſhould only be 
ut parted as they are naturally apt to be di» 
Tl vided, but the Tenuifoles will endure an 
P calle Rupture ar Sciſlure., _. 
er If you preſerve your Anemone Roots in 
yy a cool place until the middle of January. 
re and then planet them , they will be. the 
h more ſecure from the injuries of bad wea- 
d ther, much wet prejudiceth as well as (c- 
d vere cold. | 
o As your Anemones are prejudiced by o- 
4 yer much wet, ſo do they require and de- 
ſervealittle irrigation in very dry Springs, 
K | and 
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and will ſufficiently gratifie you, a little 
ſhade will alſo advantage them in the hot. 
teſt times of the day. 

In May will theſe Flowers bear ſeeds, 
which gathered and ſown in July in good 
ſifted earth in beds or boxes, will produce 
great varieties in the third or fourth year 
after. 

_ Mix the down that contains the ſeeds, 
with ſome fair dry earth, and rub it to- 
gether in a wooden veſlel, and the ſeeds 
will mjx with the earth, by which means 


you may ſow them equally , be ſure to 


ſow them not too thin. 

Aﬀter you have ſown your ſeeds, ſift 
earth upon them about half a finger in 
thickneſs, when they have been come up 
about a Month ſift more earth finely over 
them about half an inch and cover them at 
ſome diſtance all the next Winter. 

The Arguſt following you may remove 
them into convenient beds, where they 
may remain till they bear flowers,at which 
time you may cull them as you pleaſe. 
| Forget not a gentle irrigation to your 
young Aremones in dry Weather , for 
it will much forward them . as will a 
little Artificial ſhade at Opportune 
ſeaſons, 

The 


EE: 
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Anemone. 


near in reſemblance to the Anemone, dif- 
fer very little from them in their Of- . 
dering. 

They exceed all Flowers whe] in 
the richneſs of their colours, nor-1s there 
any flower ſo fine and fair as are the larger 
ſorts of them. 

[Their times of F lowering, caking up, 
and Planting,are near about the ſame:time 
as the Anemones, but they agree better 
with a richer mold than the other... . :... 

They are not ſo apt to multiply their 
Roots unleſs: their ground. be. rich and 
light, therefore it is by the moſt skilful 
preſcribed, to lay a broad bed of old 
Thatch or almoſt ratten Straw, and on 
that to (ift fine rich Earth fax or eight in- 
ches thick, and therein to plant your Ka- 
runculns's, wherein they will thrive and 
encreale. _ 

If you plant them early in the Winter, 
they muſt be defended from the ſharp 
Winds and Froſts, but if late there is no 
neceſiity of it, they are ſomewhat more 
tendet than the Anemone. . 

Irrigation in a dry ſeaſon , much ad- 
vantages this Flower , as ir doth the 
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: Of Peonyes. 


ke His although a common Flower, yet 
'.Y yields the faireſt and moſt double 
bloſſom of any, and very well becomes 
-your Chimney or Flowerpots. But the 
"White, Purple, and Changeable Peonyes are 
acceptable in'the Gardens of the beſt Flo- 
rifts, and the ſingle Peonyes in the Phyfick 
Garden, for their ſpecifical' virtues of 
their Roots'againſt the moſt dangerous of 
diſeaſes. 
The manner of their planting and or- 
. dering is known to moſt that have any in- 
tereſt in a Garden, only it is neceſfary to 
4 underſtand,that September and OFober are 


the fitteſt times for their —_— 
/ pan 9N 
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Crap. V.: | 
Of divers ather Selef Flowers. 
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Of Gilliflowerg: ae: 


® T Otwithſtanding the Flower- bears 
N ing Trees are complete Ornaments 

with little trouble, the Bulbong 
rooted Flowers ſo illuſtrious that they me- 
rit great eſteem from the moft curious, 
being leſs fubje& to caſualties than moſt 09> 


thers, and 'the Tuberoſe Roots yield ſuch 


iticomparable beauties in the Spring; yee 
mult they concede to the Giliflower, the 
pride of the Summer, that hath its ſcent as 
pleaſing as its variegations beautiful. 


Lovely Carnations then their Flowers dilate, 
The worth of them is, as their beauty, great. 
Their ſmells excelleat;$—=  Rapinus. 


Their colours are 'not many ,' but infi- 
nitely and variouſly, compounded , and 
being fo ealily and frequently raiſed of 

%:- K 3 ſeed 
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ſeed, do annually produce new mixtures, 
and thoſe have- impoſed; og them new 
games, 'that it is impoſſible to give you a 
- try account of them, therefore it will be 
more proper for you to pleaſe your own 
-  faney-or confidein the integrity of a Gar- 
8 .- dener,than to truſt to thelame deſcriptions 
| you may meet' Withall;” or to the florid 
Names that are gives them-oy purpoſe to 
beget your admiration of ſuch that little 
dalerve 365 5 ea tf poo ycr gol, 
- Their times of Flowring are generally in 
July and Avguft, ſometimes the early Buds 
may yeild:; you Flowers: in-7zxe, but their 
ſojeen Buds in Septewber and 0Gober,. and 
by careful defending them in 'November. 
> The right, Dutch Gilliflowers rarely pro-. 
duce: Seed'here, but when they do, you 
malt preſerve it from wet till it be, ripe, 
then gathex it. and lay it by. in the Hus 
until the Spring...” .. ; PE Ss” 
:: In May after the cold Nights are ſpent 
3s 2 good time to-Sow thele:'Seeds; which |} 
ought tobe'on gqod Earth in ſome Shady 
place' where it =? have the morning-or 
evening Sunonly. 
:\- They ſhould be ſown thin and the earth 
fifted over it half a Finger thick. | 
{Jn Avgnft' or September folowing you 
'Þ may 
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may remove.them 1nto their proper Beds, 
and, the Summer following, they, will in- 
form you of their worth by their Flow- 
ers. 'The fiogle and poorer ſort reje&t,and 
thoſe that blow fair and whole or are 
well marked preſerve. 

| For the firſt Winter after Sowing them 
there is little danger of their being hure 
by cold, in that particular they are like 
the ftock Gzlliflowers, which in their firſt 


Winter ate extreme hardy and in the fe- 


cond very tender. 

You may Plant your beſt G:/iflowers in 
Pots filled with Earth for that purpoſe, 
that you may give them S#x or Rain ac. 
cording to the Seaſon of the Year and as 
they require. 

Plant them not under a Wall or other 
fence that may reflect the heat of the Sx 
upon them, for they delight in an open 
Air, and not in intemperate heat. 

Great rains,eſpecially in the Winter and 
Spring, prejudice them much : [therefore 
you are to defend them from it equally 
as from cold. Thoſe Flowers that are Plan- 
ted in Beds and not 1n Pots are to be 
defended from wett and cold as there is 
occaſion by ſome Cover or ſhelter to 
place over them, which muſt be open at 
| K 4 the 


the top or on one fide: the fittelt for this 
occaſion are old Beehives with a Door 
of abour a Span Square'on. the fide that 
may be open off from the weather which 
you defend them againſt, * | | 
You may increaſe your Flowers by 
Laying them in Jure July and Augyft, but 
in June of July 18 the beſt time, the me- 
thod 18s thus, Firſt trim your Slip you in- 
tend to lay by clipping off the fide Leaves 
and topping the other : then with aſharp 
Penknife cut a Tongue half through 
from one of the midle Joynts under the 
Slip, to the next Joynt towards you, be- 
girining next the Root and cutting up- 
wards, looſen the Earth under it and 
with a ſmall Hooked Stick force go 
cthat'the Tongue or ſlit may open and the 
end of the'Slip point upwards, cover it 
with Earth, and waterit, which trrigation 
muſt be retterated according' as the 
drought of the ſeaſon requires it. | 
If the Slips be fo-high that they cannot 
be: bent 'to the Ground with eaſe, then 
rake a famll earthen Pot with a (lit on the 
fide, in which you may difpofe 'of your 
Slip as you delire. WI 
' Abont'a Moneth after, * your Layers 
will have taken Root, then may 2 
A... taKe 
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ake them off with ſome of the' adhering 
rth, and plant them in their places pre- 
pared for them. 

'But if any ſhould not have taken root, 
you may anew Jay them and make the 
cut” a little” deeper, and ſo let (them? re< 
main till the ſpring, and then you ap 
Plant them' out as you ſee fit. 

Plant yourLayers not too deep:for there- 
by many a good Plant hath been ſpoyled. 

A Cave or Pitt made in ſome place in 
your Garden would be very convenient- 
to place your Pots of Flowets in:for there 
no Winds nor ſevere Froſts can annoy 
them, the driving rains alfo cannot much 
offend them. 

' Fhe morning $4# 15 the moſt benign to 
yourGi/Viflowers,therefore you may defend 
your molt choice from the Afternoon Sr 
by ſome artificial Skreen,in caſe'you have 
no place naturally poſited for thatpurpoſe: 
his to be done before and in blowing time. 
To have Gillz- flowers or Carnations( as 


they are vulgary (termed from thoſe anti- 
- ent Engliſh Flowers that were uſually of 


a Fleſh Colour) during the moſt part of 
the Winter, they may be placed in Pots 
in ſome convenient room open' to the 


South, and to be ſhut at pleaſure to de- 
fend 
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fend them from the cold unleſs to give 
them. the benefit of the warm Sux, at noon 
ſometimes, or a little ſgutherly Rain, iato 
which - room may be conveyed ſome 
warmth from your ordinary Fire or elfe 
2a Fire therein on purpoſe; ſuppoſe a Lamp 
may: be maintained burning at an eaſy ex- 
ceina clofe room which may be ſuf 
cient to defend them from froſt, a con» 
ſtant | though ſmall heat will effe& much, 
the Lamp may alſo be enlarged as the 
room or ſeverity. of the weather requires, 
the ſmoak of the Lamp may be conveyed 
away by aFunnel over it for that purpoſe, 
thus may many other rarities be preſer- 
yed over the Winter at an eaſy charge. 
The Earth about. your Gly. Flowers 
ought to be renewed once in two Years at 
the leaſt : for by that time they have ex- 
hauſted the better and more appropriated 
part of the Earth or Soy]. 
Your Flower Pots ought to have holes 
in the bottom, to let out the ſuperfluous 
moiſture, and alſo in caſe you are willing 
to water your Flowers, you may dip the 
Pots half way into a Tub of Water prepa- 
red, the one after the other, and the Earth 
will attradt the Water through the holes, 
which 1s much better than ſprinkling. 6 
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If you have anyG31l;flowers that are bro- 
ken, ſmall, -or. fiogle, you may /graff on 
tO | them other, Gilliflowers that .are - more 
me f choice, butgtaif themin the moſt woody 
Ie part of the Stalk, the beſt way 15 by whip» 


uP. oraifiog. vl; 11.2] 
bh Pidgeons dung being the hotteſt of 
at dungs applicd about the roots of Gillt- 
n | flowers, maketh' them flower the more 
h, early. STE : 

he ' -To defend-your Gilliflowers from the 


'S, | injury of cold and froft\, ſuch of them 
that are placed in beds and not moveable, 
c, ſome have' preſcribed totake two [lender 
41 Wands or bending Sticks , atid fix each 

end in the ground on each ſide of the flow- 


Fs er, that the ſticks may Arch: wiſe be a 
at JF croſs overtbe flower. 

gn If your Gilliflower or Layer be inclina- 
d ble to ſhoot up in the Summer with one 


fingle (tem, fuffer'ir-not ro bloſſom that 
hs Year, but nip.or-cut the ſtalk off, leſt it 


_ give you a- fair. Flower and never thrive 
S after. #1 BREE , 
6 Pinks though mean Flowers ſingly of of Tinks 
k themſelves, yet the Common red ſingle | 
h ſort of them, planted nn the edges of your 


, Walks againſt the ſides of your banks, da 
not only preſerve your banks from foun- 


dring 
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Sweet 


Wiltams, 


Stock-Gil- 
 Tiflorwers. 


/ 


Fes or moldring. down,” but When in 
bloſſom are a very great Ornament, and 
moſt excellently perfume your Garden. 

Sweet Williams, Sweet Johns, and Lon- 
don Pride are pretty fancies, and near of 
kin to the old Engliſh Gzll;flower. 


SECT. II, 
Of Stock: Gilliflypers and Wall- 


Flowers. 


He Leucoium or Stock-Glliflower is a 
Flower of much beauty , delicate 

ſcent, - and ſome variety, a good Garden 
cannot be faid.to be well ſtored without 
them, nora Flowerpot well adorn'd with- 
out ſome of theſe, they continuing long in 
bloſſom, from 4pribtill the Froſt prevents 


them. They are generally raiſed of ſeed; 


and the firſt Winter, becauſe they have 
not yet ſpent; their finer ſpirits, they are 
very hardy and endure any weather, but 
the next Winter they are very tender. 


with 
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nd With curled Threads and top divided N0w, 
Along the Margin of your Borders grow 

pe '$tock-Gilliflowers, whoſe bluſhing leaf may 
on ear, | 


And juſtly too, the ſharpneſs of the Air. 


The double, whereof ſome are ſtrip:d and 
ſome plain, are very pleaſant,but the dou» 
/M ble yield no ſeed. 

The fingle have generally four Leaves 
in a bloſſom, but if there be five Leaves, 
the ſeed thence produced will bring dou» 


M ble Flowers. 

te The white ſingle uſually produce dou- 
_ ble Flowers,as allo do thoſe that are ſtrip'd 
i with white. 

tb The yellow double Stock-G:lliflower 1s 
_ the moſt rare of any. 

” The ſeeds of thoſe kinds that uſually 
_ produce doubleFlowers, being often ſown 
* in the ſame ſoil, will degenerate into all 
" fingle and by degrees into all plain colours 
6 as | have tryed. S&nere, if they will do 


the ſame if ſown in barren earth. 

There is another ſort of Doxble Stocks, 
that are not raiſed from ſeed,only by Slips 
A and Layers, that is more durable than the 
| | ſeedlings. 

Thoſe 


bide the ſecond Winter if it be mild, or 
the Stocks well defended ; if you take a- 
way the blowing Sprigs the precedent Au: 
tumn , it will much further their du- 
ration. 

They may be laid as other Plants are, 
and kept ſecure. from violent colds will 
endure the 'Winter. 

They may be planted out in lips, if 
you take ſuch that are not ſpired to blow, 
and cut them from the Stock, and (lit the 
end in three or four places about half an 
inch, and peel the rind back as far as the 
flic and take away the inward wood then 
ſet this ſlip with the Rind ſpread every 
way about two or three fingers deep, wa- 
ter it and ſhade it until it hath raken Root, 
by this means may you maintainyour ſtock 
of Donble Stocks, without the two years 
expectation. 

The ſeeds from which you expe to 
have double Flowers, mult be ſown at the 
full of the Moon, or in two or three days 
after, and when come up four or five th- 
ches high, take them up and Plant them 
out, which prevents their runping up-to 
ſtalk, which labour you may reiterate 
twice before Winter. bY 


Thoſe raiſed of ſeed will ſometimes a- 
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' Tf you remove, water, and ſhade 'them 
every time to preſerve them, (ir being a 
Summer work) and do it the firſt time 
three days after the full, and twict more 
before the next change, and again three 
days after the next full, and once more 
before the ſucceeding change (all theſe re- 
moves to be in barren ground) Then at 
the third Full Moon, eight days after re- 
move them again into rich ground where- 
in they are to ſtand. Tr is ſaid that it will 
make them bring forth double Flowers. 


It hath been long obſerved that the */-*- 


Moon hath great influence over Plants, 
( over Animals it is very conſpicuous-*) 
From Pliny to this day moſt Authors have 
been of that opinion. And if it hath any 
ſuch influence, then ſurely it is in the dou- 
bling of Flowers.for we daily obſerve that 
many ſorts of double Flowers will dege- 


'nerate themſelves into fingle, and that 


molt of thoſe double we have (which are 
of the kinds uſually ſingle ) are propagated 
by Art and induſtry, and why may not 
the Lunar influence contribute much 
thereto ? The French Poet was of that opi- 
nion,although differing as to the time. 


Till 
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Till it be full Moon, from her firſt increaſe, 

The Seaſon's good; but if ſhe once decreaſe, * 
Stir not the Earth, Nor let the Hutbandman, 
Sow ay ſeed; When Heav'n forbids tis vain, 


The fame Poct adds. 


Some 77 preparing of their Seed excell, 
Making their Flowers a larger compaſs ſwell, 
Thus narrow Bolls with curled Leaves they 
, fi, : CE 
Helping defe@ive Nature by their sk;ll. 


\ Often removing them doth not only 
contribute to their worth but duration. 

| The Keiri or Wall-flowers, fo termed,for 
that the ſingle kind naturally affect to 
grow onold Walls and that. the double 
need the aſliſtance of ſome Wall or other 
ſupport, are hardy Plants though not al- 
together ſecure in the moſt ſevere Win- 
ters and the better ſort of them, that is, 
the double white,and the double Red very 
pleaſant both to the Ey and Smel), they 
are ecafily encreafed by Slips and Layers. 


SECT. 


SECT. IIL 
Of Auricula's Comſlips,and Prin. 


"eſe es. 
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ears Ears or Auricula' s, confideriag of Hari: 
their fize are the fineſt Flowers, the </-'s. 


choiceſt Garden ,yields, affording a very 
great variety in form as well as incolour, 
and are not only beautiful to the Ey but 
pleaſant in ſcent. 

In your election of them, i it is better to 
truſt your Ey or confide in an honeſt Gard- 
ner, than in the lame deſcriptions of them, 
as before was hinted concerning the 
choice of T ulips and Gilliflowers, only that 
the double is the moſt rare, and the Wind- 
for Auricula the moſt ſplendid of all the 
reſt. 

They adorn your Garden in April and 
May,and ( ſome of them again about the end 
of Auguſt and untill the froſt prevent 
them. 

If you crop off the Buds that offer to 
blow late in the Autumn, it will cauſe 
your Auricula's to yeild you the fairer 
Flowers 1n the Sprin 
They delight in rich Soyl and ſhady, 

but 
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but not under the drip of trees. 

They muſt be often removed, once in 
twp Years at leaſt; andthe Ground inrich- 
ed, elſe they will decay. | 

The ſtriped and double muſt be remov- 
ed oftener or elſe they will degenerate. 

If you fer them in Pots ( which is the 
beſt way to preſerve them) fill the Pots 
almoſt half full with fifted Neats-dung, 
the reſt with a good light Mold enriched 
with the ſame Dung. | 

In the Winter place them in the Sx, 
but in the Summer in the ſhade. 

Defend them from wet in the Winter, 
but they endure all cold very well. 

You may raiſe them from Seeds by care- 
fully gathering the Seeds and preſerving 
them 1n their Umbels till about Azguft 
or September, when you mult ſow them 
in Boxes almoſt filled with the mixture 
you made for the Plants, and about a Fin- 
gers thick at the top with fine fifted Wil- 
low Earth or dryed Cowdung. beaten 
{mall and mixed with the Earth 1a which 
ſow your Seeds mixt with wood Aſhes, 
then cover them with the ſame mixture 
of Earth ſifted thereon, about Aprid fol- 
lowing they will come up, then may 
you plant them abroad, and they will 
yield 
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yield your F lowers; Gine the. ns” fol- 
lowing, othersthe next ſucceeding year. 
There are ſown very pleaſant Cowſlips Corſlips] 


of ſeveral ſhades. of red, the- boſe in hoſe, 


the green Cowſlip and the double Comſirp, 

that are. worth your, planting, they -are 

very hardy, and mult be ſometimes re» 
moved or they are apt to degenerate. - 

The ſame is obſerved of the Primrolſes, -p,;,roſcs. 

which yield the like variety of Colours 

and are intertained for their early welcom- 

ingin the Spring, 


On a broad Leaf the Primroſe firſt will blow. 


SDCEIV-::5: +17 
Of the Lilly of the Vally &> Helebor. 


T HeLilhConvalalthongh wild in ſome £4 of the 
places Northward ( as many fine <b 
Plants are in one place or other;) is yet en-- 
tertained in many goodGardens for its rich 

(cent almoſt equalling the Orange, Flower, 

the uſe of this excelleat Flower in ſeveral 
preparations and. its ſpecitick properties: 

and vertues in ſome diſeaſes makes it;the. 

L 2 more 


Calceolus 
Marie. 


Hepatics. 
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more acceptable it is eaſily -propagated 


from plants, is hardy and delights in the 


ſhade. - 

The Black Hellebor flowereth about 
Chriſtmas, and for that. cauſe only is 
reſpeJed and not for its beauty, the beſt 
ſort of White Hellebor with red Flowers is 
a Plant in great repute amongſt floriſts, its 


' Leaves making alſo a comely ſhew, and 


flowers in April] and May. | 

Our Laadyes ſlipper ( an HeUeborine ) is 
much valued by moſt Floriſts, although 
wild in many places of the North of Eng- 
land, it is probable by reaſon of its name 
occaſioned by the likene(s its Bloſſom 
hath to a pantofle or Slipper. 

It yeildeth its Flowers early in the Sum- 
mer, is a hardy plant 1n reſpect of cold 
but not very apt to be increaſed. 


o 
——————_ _—_—_—— 


SECT. V. 


Of the Hepatica, Gentianelli and 


Dittany. 
he Hepatica or Liverwort Is a very 
pleaſant humble Flower, never riſing 
high; yet yieldiog its variety of pretty 
| Bloſſoms 


The Art of Gardening.” x49 
Bloſſoms in March, The double and the 
white are moſt regarded and go deſerve 
your labor and care,which is not much, to 

plant and propagate chem, 

| _ The Gertianela is another very low Genia- 
plant - yielding' in Apri/' and: May. many ?***: 
blew Flowers of a deep dy, and are theye- 
fore regarded by moſt floriſts. 

Fraxinel/a or | Dittany 1s a hardy plant Dinany, 
annually furniſhing you with. tall ſtalks 
| full ofnotunpleaſant Flowers in Juze and 
July, and } is raiſed by Plants or Seeds. 


TE Cnar. VT. 


. Of Flowers raiſedonlyfrom Seed. 


Hegreat | diverſity of Flowers we 
/\; have hitherro had the pleaſure to 
name-may be propagated by divers 


+»."0thers wayes according:to' their refpe- 


Rive Natures, than by Seed. but there yet 
remain- ſeveral Flowers ':not- unworthy 
your-:care, that are :railſed by no-other 
meanes-than by Seed as the Larkes-heels 
or 'Larkes-ſpurs, whereof the Tipt Roſe 
Lark-ſpur 1s the prime, is a very pretty 
Flower and-:well: becomes your Walks 
in J»ly and Auguſt or carly if ſown before 
W1nterand detended from the moſt ſevere 
Froſts: they-are :generally ſown in 4pr7, 
the beſt wyl degenerate being often ſown 
inthe ſfatne Ground. +: \.* 

:; The Variety of Columbines ſingle and 
double,-plain and ſtript-makes them ac: 
ceptable in a good Floriſts Garden, they 
are .Sown in the Spring, the Young 
Plants indure the Winter, and the next 
Year they yield their Flowers. The Roots 
will continue three or four Yearf, theſe 
will alſo degenerate unleſs the Seed be 
changed. There 
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There is no Elower can be more glorious 9Poppies. 
than the Poppy, were it as gaod as-great, 
and as ſweet as well coloured, and as laſt- 
ing as it is nimble 1n growth , but their 


. UL ſmell and/ſoon fading, makes them the 


leſs regarded. 

The HoUybacks far exceed the Poppies, Of Holly- 
for their durableneſs and are very orna- ** 
mental , eſpecially the double, whereof 
there are various colours, they are ſown 
one year and flower the next, they may 
be removed in Azguſt or September, from 
your ſeminary into their proper places 
of growth , which ſhould be near ſome 
ſhelter from the Winds becauſe of their 
height. 

The Aztirrhinum,Snap-dragon,or Calves Of Snep- 
ſnout, ſo called from the form of its bloſ- vi" 
ſom, 1s ſown in Gardens becauſe it flowers 
long, and will grow in any place, as on 
Walls &c. And ſerves for Chimneys and 
Flowerpots, elſeit1s (in a Garden) of no 
great beauty nor ſmell. 

The 1k Scabioxs 1s one of the ſpecies of ttc Su. 
of Scabiows or blew bottles, and fo named tans Flow- 
from its moſt pleaſant ſcent, and called ®: 
the Sultans Flower , becauſe the Grand 
Siegnior affected to wear it in his Twr- 


bant, 
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This though mean to the Eye, yet is 2 

Plant worthy of place amorig your choi- 

ceft Flowers \, in kind years and good 
ground it will come up, being fown in 4» 

pril and flowers in Azguſt + You may for 

the more certainty raiſe it in a hot bed, 

it is alſo ſaid that if it be ſown in Auguſt, 

the Plants will endure the Winter, and 

blow fair the'next year. © 

Of Ama. © The Aramanthus purpurens is a fine de- 
ranthu. Jicate Plant, bearing ſuch curious Tufts of 
ſeveral colours, like unto' Silks died ir 

Grain. The Seeds being ſownin a hot bed 

in. March, and then'raiſed under Glaſtes 

in the hotteſt: place of your Garden and 

often irrigated, will produce thoſe tufts 

in Aug»ft and September following, and 

do deſerve' your care as much as any 

Plant. £ | | 

of Mari- ' "Of Marigold: there are divers forts be- 
golds, fides the common, as the African Mari 
| gold, a fair large'Telow Flower, but of a 
very naughty [mell,and another ſort much 

fairer of the ſame colour and of little or 


no ſavour'at all, and for that reaſon is re» 


ceived into ſome good Gardens, Fhey 
are raiſed of ſeed ſown in April, by ſome 
m a hot bed, but they will ig a ſeaſona- 
- ble Spring thrive well enough —_ 
doe 4 an 
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and yield their beautiful Flowers-in Aw- 

10i- | ft and September following. 

04 ' The Greater' Convoloulus. is raiſed by of Bind- 
LAs ſeed in the Spridig, and more certainly in =: 
for a hot bed ,' they twine about ſticks of a- 

ed, bout half a yard high, and yield their 

v/i, | bright blew Flowers in Auguſt and Septeme= 


od ber, they 'blow in the'eveniog, and the 
next morning the Sx withers them, but 
le- the bloſſoms renew every evening till the 
of Froſts prevent them, they are a comely 
In evening Ornament to a Garden. 
ed ' The Marvail of Pery, ſo termed from its If * _ 
tes wonderful variety of Flowers on the ſame - _ 
ad Root, it isin many things like the Convot» 
fts onlus, and is by ſome called the Flower 
1d of the Night, it is. more tender than the 
y other, and is therefore to be raiſed in a 
' FF hot bed. | * | 
e- Lupines are here ſown in Gardens An- of T«- 


nually for the ſake of their Flowers, but 2 


2 in 7taly an ordinary pulſe ſown in the fields 
h for food for their Cattel,and in'thoſe hot» 
Jy ter Countries they have a property as 
> Pliny relates, of turning their Flowers and 
y keeping their courſe with the $47, whe- 
e {\ thertheAirbecloudy orclear,& that they 
- ſerve inſtead of Clocks or Dials for the 


time of the day, and by ſome other mo» 
"50 tions, 


ning. 

tions as Prognoſticks for the Husband men 
to judge of the weather. But in theſe 
colder parts we propagate them- merely 
far Flowers which are the greater and the 
lefler blew, the white, and the yellow, 
which laſt 1s regarded the more for its 


| . ſiveetneſs. | 
of the - There is a ſort of Kidney Bear , that 
Scarlet yields a fine Scarlet bloſſom, for which it 
Bran. 15 eſteemed. 


Of the- E= The Peaſe riſing is ſacalled, becauſe 
0 although it be firſt raiſed of ſeed, yer it 
" Annually produces new branches which 
furniſhes you with many -blofloms of a 
reddiſh-colour, -and are not -unbecoming 

a good Garden. | 
of theSen- The ſenſible Plant (o called by reaſon, 
fible Plant that as ſoon as you touch it, the Leaf 
rage ſhrinks up together, and in a little time 
' dilates it (ſelf again: And the humble Plant 
ſo called becauſe ſo ſoon as you touch it, 
it proſtrates it ſelf: on the ground, andin 
ſhort time elevates it ſelf again, are both 
of them raiſed in hot beds, and preſerved 
with great care being the moſt tender Ex- 

oticks we have. 

_ Naime Although the two laſt yield no Flowers, 
zengere. Yet deſerve a place in your Garden, and 
| here ia this Tra, and becauſe they ſhall 
£3 tae | not 


—_—_— 
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not be alone I will conclude this Chapter 
With an odd Plant called Noli we tangere, 
becauſe when its pods are groſs and not 
fully ripe, if you offer to take either of 
them between your fingers it will fiy in 
pieces, and cauſe the unwary to ſtartle at 
the ſudden ſnap and ſurpriſe, this Plant-18 
annually raiſed from ſeeds, and enly for 
fancy propagated. 


gs. " TheArtof Gardening: 
Crnae, VIL 
Of ſome more Vulgar Flowers. | O) 


"JHere are many Flowers that either 

for ſcent or ſhew are raiſed in the 

more ordinary Country Gardens, 

that ſeveral Floriſts have taken a great 
deal of pains and careexadly to deſcribe, E* 
and the manner and Method of propaga- 
ting them, which here ſhall only be na- 


med, As the Aconites or Wolf-bane , Pile- ct 
wort, Crowfoot; Batchlelors-Button, Marſh- V 
Marigold, Hollow-root, Monks-hood, Cranes- b 
bill, Bell-flowers, Champions, Nonſuch or t 


Flower of-Briftol, Princes-feather or Com- E 
mon Amaranthus, Dames Violet or Queens C 
Gilliflowers, Rockets, Double-Pellitory , C 
Double-Featherfew, Double-Camomil, Dou- 1 
bl:-Dog-fennil, Double Lady- -ſmocks, Don» | 
ble Daiſies, Toad-Flax, Fox-gloves, Glove- 
Thiſtles, Scabious , Blew-bottles , Moth- ( 
Mullens, Nigella or Fennel-F lower, T, hornys 

Apple, Balſame Apple, Apple of Love, Can- 
dy Tufts , ph. 19 a Cutengoiipro, Sattene 
Flower, and Flower of the Sun : Theſe 
everyColonaknoweth how to plant, ſow, 
or propagate. CHAP. 
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Cnae, VIILTL 
Of ſuch tender Exotich T rees , 
Flowers and Plants that re- 


» quire the Floriſts care to pre- 
s, ſerve theminthe Winter. 
at 


e, O compleat your pleaſure , and 
a- j make your Garden an Obje& of 

delight, which 1s generally pla- 
ge ced on rare or unuſual ſubjets alwelas on 


= Vulgar Beauties. You may make it capa» 
- ble of nouriſhing and O__ ſuch na- 
r tural Curioſities that cannot endure to be 
- expoſed to the rough, fierce, ſevere and 
F crael Blaſtes that Boreas uſually emitts into 
R our Engliſh Eden. And have therein your 


Brumal aſwel as your #ſtival, Odoriferons 
Flowers and pleaſant greens, That nothing 
may be wanting in your Terreſtial Para- 
diſe, that Induſtry and coſt may obtain; 


SECT, 


AMmile. 


Cloacna, 


SECT.. I, 

Of Perennial greens and ſuch Plants 
that cannot endure cold. 

'A $ in the foriner part of this Treatiſe 


{\\ we began at the more hardy Winter 
greens, So here it will be not uaproper to 


obſerve the ſame order. And as there we 


bamed the famous Cypreſs firft, ſo here 
ſhall we begin with the moſt beloved odo- 
riferous 24yrile, ſo hyigely clteem'd by the 
Romans the great admirers of Rarities, 
before the foundation of Rowe: That the 
ſweet perfume thereof when burn'd, be- 
edme an atonement for the offence the 
Romans had committed in raviſhing the 
Sabine Virgins, And its ſacred branches 
Comng firlt conſecrated I ſuppoſe ) were 
ſufficient to purify them from ſo venial a 
ſin : In memory of which offence and ſa- 
tisfaction, on that. very place the zealous 
Romans thenereced a Sacred Temple de- 
dicated. to Venus Cloacina, the Goddels 
of ſuch pleaſures and Patroneſs of the 
innocent Ayrile : Myrtle trees were alſo 
by the ſame Romans planted and propaga- 
ted as Omens or Prognoſticks of good or: 

©F evi. 
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*evil to their State and Government. So ſu» 
perſtitious were they ever eſteemed. | 

In Pliny's time was there an'old Tem- 
ple and Altar that had been conſecrated 
..to Venus Myritea, 
Cato mentioned the Conjugal Myrtle 
Ie which Plizy ſuppoſes to have proceeded 


er from that which was dedicated to Yenws 
to Cloacina, and uſed it ſeems in their Mars 
ve TIages. | 

re Pliny attributes a ſtrange effect to it, 
wi That if a man hath a great Journey to go 
ne of foot, and carry in his hand a Stick or 
Sz Rod of the Myrtle-tree, he ſhould not be 
Ie weary, nor think his way long and tedi- 
=p ous : Its probable its operations are more 
Ee vigorous in ſuch places where 1t natural- 
Ee ly delights, than here where a kind of 


$ force is put upon it. But we herein Erg- 
E land can ſecond this Vertue in that of an 
: Elder-ſtick,, which if a young Horſeman 
a carry in his pocket,although he ride hard 
$ and far, yet ſhall he not be galled; as 
. ſomeaffirm. | 

Of Aqyriles here known in England, 
7 | there is the broad leaf'd 4yrile and the 
' {| narrow leaf'd Afrele, both very fine ſweet 
ſmelling Shrubs z but the molt elegant is 
that which in' the Autuma affords fach 


plenty 


Doro 


LY Of theln | 
6 dian Faſ- 


S pa” . 
Foe: 


ptenty of dogkle white bloſſoms, being x 
Plant very worthy the care of the moſt 
ingenious Floriſt, and are not ſo great a 
vexation as delight, whateyer Mr. Rea's 
Opinion is, Kepinxs ſeems to be of another, 


Deſpiſe not bambler Plants, for they no leſs, 

Then Trees, your Gardens beauty do increaſe, 

With what content we look on AMyrile 
Groves | 


They are not ſo tender but an eaſie de- 
fence will make them endure hard Win. 
ters. I have known many Trees planted 
on boards endure ſeveral Winters, that 
have not been over ſevere, and never in 
the greateſt extremity, required but a tilt 
from the wind and ſnow. ; 

The Plants produced from Layers are 
the moſi hardy, thoſe from ſeeds the molt 
render, the ſame it is with moſt odorife- 
rous herbs as Thyme, Marjerom, Hyſop, &c, 

If planted in. Pots or Bofes, they are 
eaſily removed into your more open Greex 
boufes, or Vaults. 

There is a ſort of X4yrtle with a large 
leaf called Spaniſh Aggrile, that will en- 
dureall weather without ſhelter. 


There are the 1ndian yellow and the 


Spanifh 
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Spaniſh white Jaſſemine: that are very cu» 


rious Shrubs and yield moſt fragrant 


Flowers equaling altioſt theOrange Flow 
ers, and deſerve a place in your more operi 
Green houſe or Vault, where a meah de- 
fence will preſerve them from the too 
great ſeverity of the winter. 

Cytiſus Maranthe Tunatus, 1s 4 Plant of Ortiſhl 
"I as ordinarily in the 4ſiaz territories, £414. 
as common Pulſe are here, and 1s both 
branch, and Seed, the beſt food for all 
their Cattel, and is a great encreaſer of 
Milk in Beaſts as well as in Women, but 
here with us preſerved as a rarity in Pots 
or Caſes and fo to be diſpoſed in great 
coldsinto the Conſervatory. 

The Oleander orRoſe- bay is a Plant bear- Oleander, 
ing ſome of them bluſh and ſome white 
Flowers, and will profper if ſecured from 
the molt violent cold as the other before 
mentioned Plants ate. _ | | 

The ſame may be ſaid of Laurus Indica; Tndjan 
although as yet a great ſtranger. Bag. + 

The Aracoc; uſually termed the Paſſi- Maraeoc 
on Flower from the Thorns and pointed 
leaves it'hath, repreſenting the Thorns 


wherewith out Saviour was Crowned and 


Nails wherewith he was nailed to the 
_—_ as the Authors of the name imagi 
hed; M T this 
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be preeſrved from the extremity of the 
Froſt it will. yelld many beautiful Flowets 
yearly in Auguſt. - - nf | 
Snails as' naturally affe@& this Plant, as 
they do the fruit of the NeQarine Tree , 
and as Cats do'the Maram Syriacum, and 
therefore care muſt be taken to defend 

them, | | | 
Star _ Ornithogalon or the Star: Flower of Aras 
How 7 bia, which yieldeth a beautiful Flower in 
andog day, as that of Ethiopia in. Auguſt, mult 

-thopi- be preſerved as the other Plants, 

cr, The Indianflowring Reed, if often was» 
In!;z tered and- ſecured in the Winter, yields 
*&c4 and ſtore of Flowers, but the Indian Fig is a 
very low Plant growing one leaf on ano- 


F14trn 


FE ther, and: is therefore called /eaf upon 
l:af, and only preſerved tathe Winter for 
the rarity of it, no Plant:in Nature being 

. lkenr, 5 02, 
Cifus The Male Ciſtus is a Plant of no great 


Is. eſteem yet preſerved for the rarity there- 
of as is the Ciſtus Ledon. 

Cups The Indian Jucca not only affordeth 

© us ts (harp pointed Flag like leaves but 

ſometimes its beautiful Flower and 1s pre- 

- ſerved only for the rarity thereof, and 

uſually 


+ This Plant ncreaſeth much by Cions 
naturally growing from it, and-if the root | 


F the Winter cold, but by ſome affirmed to 
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pre fevded from 


endure the moſt ſevere Weather. 
-- Periploca or Virginian Silk, of little va- 77rginiav 
Jae is much of_the ſatne nature, for the Sik. 
defence of thoſe Plants which only ſuffer 
in. extreme colds, a ſlight Shelter may 
ſerve either as they ſtand abroad in their 
proper Places, or by removing them into 
ſome Garden Houſe, not ſo cloſe as the 
Confervatory for the more tender Plants 
ought to be. 
{ Ora Vault or Cave may be made a lit- 
tle within the ſurface of the Earth as 
bout the edges whereof may be diſpo- 
ſed as you think fit yourſeveral Pots'of 
Boxes. | 
Or you may fink a hole for each ſingle 
Pot or Box, fo tliat the Plant may be a 
little below the ſarface of the ground. 
over which an ordinary Shelter from the 
wet may ſerve, orif you ſtnk it deeper, it 
willdetend your Plant the better. oy 
For as the Earth in the Summer pre- a4 
ſerves Plants or what elſe yon place there- Y 
in cool from the ſcorching Rayes of the 
Sun, (0 doth it from the extremity of 
cold in the Winter 5: Neither hath the 
Wind or Morning air in that ſeaſon ſo 
M 2 great 


"ry 


Of the 
_ Ojenge, 


"The Artof Gardening 
| preat an advantage , 
polited, as it hathif it be onalevel. 


A. 


SECT. IL. 


Of ſuch Plants that, leaſt indure the 


col 


Ther plants there are whoſe deſcent 
have been from a more hot Climate, 
and are of themſelves of a more tender 


nature, . than the other before mentto-” 


ned. 
Whereof the Orenge-tree 'is the moſt 
Principal, and deſervedly in great eſteem 


not pnly for its beautiful (though acid ) 


fruit, but for its molt fragrant Flowers, 
of which is made ſo rich an Eſſence, and 
whoſe diſtilled water-is of ſo tranſcen- 
dent Vertues, that they will ſufficiently 


. recompence your diligence and care in 


nouriſhing and preſerving the Tree. 
Theſe Trees preſerved in ſtrong Boxes 

may be with eaſe removed into your 

,Confervatory, and taence in the Summer 


plac'd am ſeveral places of Powe Gar- 


den, 
No 


over a Plant thus. 
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No Free your Gardens, or your Fountains 
more | 

Adorns, then what th' Atlantic Apples bore. 

A deathleſs beauty Crowns its ſhining leaves, 


' And to dark Groves its Flower luſtre gives. 


Beſides the ſplendor of its golden fruit. 
Of which the boughs are never deſtitute. 
| Rapinus. 


They are raiſed of the Kernels ſown in 
March in caſes of rich Earth; theſe fruits 
were unknown in-former Ages to the Ex» 


*ropeans, and the Trees have not been long 


introduc'd 3 and not many years hath 
that more noble kind the China Orenge 
been propagated in Portugal and "Spain, 
which annually furniſh us with thoſe plea 
ſaat fruits, yet there in a few years have 
they degenerated, asto ſize and taſt : Its 
probable the Kernels of thoſe may pro» 
ſper better with us than the 4frican,China 
being not ſo hot. - 

The fruit with us, although it ripeneth 
not ſo well as in Spain, yet in ſuch years 
that our old ſtock of imported fruit is de- 
cay'd, they ſerve for many Phyſical uſes. 
But the flowers here are much more valu» 
able than the fruit. 

M 2 There» 
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houſe, and well defended behind and on 
either fide from cold winds, and ſeveral 
Jeaves or doors of cloſe board made to 
ſhut before your wall,and the top well ſe- 
cured from rain, againſt this wall may 
you plant your Orenge trees and prune 
chem againſt 1t without ever removing 
them; only 1n the Spring ſeaſon, you may 
open your leaves or doors by degrees, 
aud at length open it quite before and on 
the top, only leaving the main ſtayes un- 
fil the next Winter. In the building of 
this wall may you contrive concavities 
through which the heat of Fire made tn 
ſeveral places for that purpoſe 'may paſs 
. behind your Trees,or you may have other 
Fires in this Shed as in your Green- 
houſe. 

The moſt [proper Earth wherein to 
plant your Orerge-trees,is that which is tas 
ken out of a Melon or Cucumber- bed, 
and equally mix'd or tempered with a 
fine loamy Earth, and ſo to remain the 
7 Winter, then fifted into the cas 

S. 

Inſtead of the fat earth of a Melon or 
Cucumber-bed, you may uſe Neats-dung 
and order it as the Melon earth. 

Before 


Therefore if a Wall be buile near 'the + 


| Before you put your Earth Into your 
Caſes, lay on the bottom a good quantity 


' of Ofier or Withy ſticks, or ſuch like; 


which will preſerve it light; if they are 
ina ſmall quantity mixed throughout, it 
will be the better. ; 


. :- Place. them in your Conſervatory be« 


foreany Froits happen, and in hard wea- 
ther give them ſome warmth. 

As the Spring appears fo acquaint them 
by degrees with the Air,opening the doors 
at noon firſt and ſhutting them again, then 


for a whole day if the weather. permit. 
The like diſcretion you muſt uſe when 


you ſet them into your Conſervatory, not 
to ſhut them up too cloſe until extremity 
of weather require it, 

As the Trees grow large ſo you may en- 
large your Caſes, and take out the Trees, 
Earth and all,and place them tn your new 
Caſes. 

I have heard of a Gentleman that an- 
nually makes a Shed or Houfe over his 
Orenge-tree, and as the Tree encreaſeth 
ſo he enlargeth his Houſe, and that his 
Tree is very large, and beareth plenti- 
fully, | 

" You muſt gather the Flowers as they 


' blow, leaving but few to knit into fruit, 
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elſe will your Tree ſpend ie ſelf in fruit, 
- You muſt take careto bruſh the Spiders 


webs off this Tree very gently, for they. 


delight to work on it, the fragrant bloſ- 
ſoms attratting many Flies, 
The. Kernels may be planted in hot 


beds;and will bring fair Plants the ſooner. 


Eafie Stoves or heats will ſerve until the 
Froſts be very hard, then muſt you kindle 


greater Fires, but let not any Fire come 


too neer your Trees, nor any Smoke an« 
noy them. But if your canſervatory Fire 
be very cloſe, with Mats that Water will 
not freeze 1n it, then there needs not 
any fire. 

You muſt water them gently when you 
find they require it, which may be diſcer- 
qed hy the leaf which will ſoon complain, 
but give them rather too little then toa 
much, and wet not the leaves. 

You ought torenew and alter the Earth 
as tenderly as you can by abating the up- 
per part of it,and ſtirring it up with a Fork 
taking heed to the Roots, and applying 
the prepared Earth in the room of it, 
which may be dane in Ay and Seplem- 
ber. 

If you kindle ſome Charcoal and when 
itLey have dong {moaking put them = 

hole 
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hole ſunk alittle into the floor abou the 
middle of it, it is the beſt ſtove and leaſt 
annoyes your Plants, 

The Water. wherewith you irrigate 
your Orenge Trees, ought to be prepared 
as well asthe Earth, you may therefore 
mix it withSheeps dung orNeats dung,and 
let it ſtand two or three days in the 4zror 


' Sun and it will be very fit far your pur- 


pole. 
Lemmons may be ordered after the ſame £<-mns. 


manner as the Orexges, but they are not 


capable of giving you ſo large a requt- 


tal. Ny 

Amomun Plinji $0 called being a Plant ww 
by him eſteemed,and'by him reported to Pins. 
be naturally growing in divers parts of 4- 


fa, and yielding a rich and coſtly Berry, 


uſed-in perfumes : this Plant is now nurſed 
up in our Climat by carefull preſerving it 
in the Winter in the cloſe conſervatory 
where it requires the ſame care as doth: 
the Orenge-Tree., 

Geraninm. node Olens which ſmelleth Ccranmm. 
pleaſantly in the night only, is a tender 
Plant and deſerves a place in your Cons 
ſervatory. 

The Tuberoſe Hyacinth, famous for its 
aſpiring head and moſt fragrant Flowers, 
ſceming 
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wet. 

»,* The root-muſt be taken: up in 4pr3il, 

carefully parted without breaking the 

greater fibres,and then' replanted, the bot- 

tom of the Pot filled with prepared Earth, 
but the roots covered only with natural 


Earth prepared, as before; place this Pot 
in-a hotBed,and there let it ſtand without 
watering until the Root ſpring, then ſet 
the Pot under a South- wall, in dry wea- 
ther water it cafily.In A»gyſt it will yield 
its Rich Flowers, and in September it muſt 

. beremoved into the 'Conſervatory. 
- In Septewber you may take up the bulbs 
of this Plant and preſerve them in dry 
'Sand;or when the Roots are dry lay them 

. -upin papers ina warm cloſet. 
| Blzw Bo- The Blew Borage-leav'd Awricula, being 
rage les- Jeaved like Borage, yieldeth fine blew 
te * flowers; it is a rare and a tender Plant; 
and ſet ina Pot may be preſerved in your 
Conſervatory, from the extremity of the 
Winter. | 

Cartuſs Bears-ears Sanicle is almoſt of the form 
Mattbeoli. of an Auricule, is a Plant uſually raiſed of 
ſeed, planted in Pots and preſerved as other 
tender Plants. Maſtich 


eming to contend with the-0rewge Tres, | 
is avery_tender Plant impatient of cold or. | 


freſh Earth, and then the Pot filled with ' 


ſcent, and vulgarly known, apt to be en- 
creaſed by ſlips, and as apt to be deſtroy- 
ed by cold,and is worthy of your care'to 
preſerve It. | 


Aſſyrian Maſtich 1s of the ſame nature, Maus 
but fo abſolute a bait for Cats that they 11am 
- will come far and near to it, to devour it, 


unleſs you preſerve it with the ſharpeſt 
Thorns or Furze. Theſe and Maſtichs are 
beſt preſerved by placing them within the 
Earth, and covering them. 

' Several others there axe, that are not 
only tender but rare and acceptable 
Plants to the ingenious and careful Flo. 
riſt, wherewith, according to the magni- 
tude or capacity of his Greer houſe, or 
meaſure of his time he can ſpare about 
them, he may eaſily furniſh himſelf with all 
from the great Conſerver of theſe Rari- 
ties, Mr. George Ricketts of Hozſden. 
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Maſtich Thyme is a Plant of a curious Mas, =: 


Li B. ITI. 


Of Efeulents or Plants for 
| Foal. 


S.a Garden 1s the greateſt Orna» 
ment to your Seat without 
doors for the variety of plea- 
ſures it yields, ſo is it of as great 

advantage and fatisfaQion for the variety 
it affords you of curious Aliments and 
Condiments, at your Table; not any diſh 
of Meat can be compleatly ſerved up, 
without a ſhare of ſome Hortzlan or other 
Vegetable. 

The meaneſt-Cattager may well afford 
- that little ground ( if he hath any ) that 
1s contiguous to liis Tenement,for the pro- 
pagating of 'fome or othef of theſe Eſcu- 
lexts weare now to treat of: It is not the 
heat or colours, fatneſs or barrenneſs of 
his Land can excuſe him here, for there is 
no Land but js apt to bring you ſome 
frytt or other of your labour, and where> 
1 


in ſome of theſe Plants do delight : IF it 
be a dry hot ſandy Land, Carrots will 
proſper in itz if cold and dry, then Tyr- 
»ips, if hot and moiſt,then Peaſe, Beanz and 
moſt ſorts of Tillage 3 if cold and moiſt, 
then Cabbages,Beans, &c. will not diſdain 
itz thus may ſome ſort of Tillage or'other 
be adapted to every ſort of Land. | ' 
The accidental or caſual thriving of 
Plants or Seeds in the various ſorts of. 
Lands hath, within the memory of -man, 
very much encouraged our Ruſticks to a 
farther improvement of this part of Huſ- 
bandry, 'not only becauſe the produdts of 
their labours have often found a good 
Market for curious Pallats: But becauſe 
they bave been frugal meats for their own 


Families , and ſometimes neceſlity alſo 


(which often makes men ingenious.) hath 
put them upon the propagation of theſe 
Eſculents, which have ſerved as Meat. 
Bread and Drtak.in ſuch years that Corn 
hath been ſcarce. For in a great part of 
the World, the Inhabitants never were ac- 


" quainted with-the making of Bread of 


Corn, but ſometimes of the Roots of ſome 


' Plants that: grew amongſt them , which 


they eat with their hunted Veniſon, or 
with their Milk, as in Ireland they eat Po- 
Fatoes 5 
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forthe Husbandman and his Family, who Þ ev* 

 havecin many places ſubliſted Jong on this Vil 

Food and thefe Efculents being of them+ loy 

ſtives" of a fine nucrimental and moiſt na« 

ture, have not required ſo much Drink-as || the 

other: Meats /more dry and falt uſually I par 

do z/ theſe hind of Diets are ata far leſs | wÞ 

ge and trouble to the Pater-familis | pre 

than*thoſe of Fleſh, Bread, Cheeſe, &c, + || +1! 

-:And if rhe caſe were truly ſtated, and || |th 

the times compared,the rmprovement and | ei 

' propagation of theſe Efculents hath been | tha 

one principal:eauſe of the deadaeſs of the || tha 

Market for Corn, which probably may be: | + 1 
objected againſt this deſign. | 

To anſwer which you may conſider, | me! 

| that cheap food is one of the greateſt in+ Þ var 

couragements for the peopling of a Coun» | mai 

. try, for this very reafon many thouſands f| con 
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have deſerted: England, to ſettle in Ireland I 
and et{ewhere,to our great detriment and || req 
their great advantage. ſow 


IE any Farmer complain of the effects | ihe 
of theſe improvements.then let him make '} 4 
; afe of the ſame, and fer out yearly a par+ || ges 
C- cel of his Farm, for the railing of Garden» | and 
J E . tillage; | 


village,w 


The Art of Gardenir 
ge,wherewith to feed his own 
and: furniſh the Market., , T 
Then will -it be objected, that in caſe 
every man ſhould ſoimprove a;patt of his 
Ville, the 'prices of the tillage, would be 
low;-and it would not quit the.coſt: .. 
To anſwer which,lt would then reduce 
the advantage of the one andthe other 
part of Husbandry to'a Ballance, from 
which no ill effect as| to. the general can 
proceed. (+ , - | 
: "It may be further objected, that ſeeing 
le& Land will, by theſe wayes of improve- 
ment,. feed a-certain number of people 
than the old way of Husbandry can do, 
that much Land will therefore. lie walt. - 


Family. 


+ In anſwer whereunto, If. you can-railſe 
as mach Food bn an acre of Land as for» 
merly you did on four acres, what dilads 
vantage to you 1s it 1n caſe the three re- 
maining acres lye waſt; but, you 'may 
convert them to paſture if you pleaſe. 

In caſe you object, that Garden-tillage 
requires. more hands to dig, trexch, ſet, 
ſow, plant, weed and gather in,than the fore 
ther way of ſowing of Corn. 

*., Anſwer, This 1s one of the advanta- 
ges it will neceſſarily produce, that a man 


and his Family may live and keep them» 


ſelves 


equal att advantage, as by the more anci- 
ent way [they 'could on a great Farm: 
' For it were-much better for the publick, 
that the "great Farms were ſubdivided 
Into lefler , that tlie people might have 
Habitatiotis and Employments here at 
home to; keep them from ſtragling a» 
broad, 'thati to have ſo many great 
Farms lie ſo negleted, to the great 
prejudice: of the Commonweal: Pale 
ditzs was of the fame opinion who ſaid; 
Fecundior eff cult Exignitas, quam magrts 
indo neglea. 

But if you will ſay, that by multiply- 
ing Garden tillage after this manner, it 
will make Corn-land ſo low rented and 
Corn thereby to become cheap, to the 
great detriment to the Kingdom in gene- 
ral. Thenconſider, that if a part of out 
Land. will yield us food ſufficient and ups 
hold the yearly value of our Villes as by 
this Method it willicertainly doe, then 
may thete be Corn enough raiſed in E- 
gland not only to ballance but under-ſell 
our Forreign Neighbours to our great ad-' 
vantage and their detriment ( which isat- 
moſt equal co'it )For the more of our own 
growths 


ſelves ; daily Eoged in this moths of | 
| Husbandry on a few acres of Land to as 


at+ 


wi FF | 


the 


 antually produce "theie fruit withour, 
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when the growths or Mann- 
a ures of other Cou tries.are 1mported 
ieu of them ready miony 


contrary is done, it muſt have a contrary 
—_— © hrs ER. 
; The private advantages of the propaga- 
ting Hortzl2ns or eiculent Plants, as they 
are oftentimes repreſented are prodigtots 
and incredible,therefore a modeſt compu- 
tation, is the beſt encouragement 5 Þa 
any. rational man will more eaſily believe 
that an acre of Turzips, Carrots, Onions, 


or the like is four or five times more profi- 
table to.the Husbandman than an acre of 


Wheat or Barley, or ſuch like; than if it, 
ſhould be faidto be ten or twenty times 
more profitable. ne 
But for your Gardex,.C( where you are 
confined to a leſs room than a farm, ). 
which is divided into ſeveral ſquares or 
quarters and each ſquare or quarter well 
manured and prepared for .its proper til- 


* lage, there may you expe a far greater 


encreaſe, eſpecially of ſuch Plants that, 
chi 
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planting and pro- 
agaring of which fort of Eſculetits we 
S begin. | 


.P, 


Cu #ap, 


[tr fach Plants my are perenni- 
ge er contiung over the, Tear: 


Year to Year, without: new plant- 
jng.or Sowing: is the 45paragys, which de 
ſerves tobe firſt named becauſe of its ear- 
ly and plentiful encreaſeit yields,the deli- 
cacy of its meat; and the continuance of 
it before _ other gains a _efe0e ayars 
it. . 

So loog fince ain Pliny time it was the 
moſt eſteem'd of ,any in the. Garden, al» 
thoughin thoſe parts they ſometime grew. 
wild, yet in the. Gardens were they (0 
cultivated that three of their Buds or 
Heads would weigh a pound. , And:were 
(though common ) the Romans dainty 
diſh 5 And Cato. many Years before Pliny 
wrot. very much concerning their propa: 

tion out of the abundant regard behad 

nd them, heing then but newly reduced 
e Gardeners care, ', . 

hey _ natyrally wild or at leaſt 

N 23 ſome 


\HE beft KA moſt SeleQ of ſuch of Alps: 
Eſculent Plants that continue from 793% 


75 


: 


3 


ſome baſtard kind of them int 
large, uſually called Dutch. Aſparages, are 
Propagated-:-from ſeed; the ground 
wherein you ſow them rauſt be rich and 
Well tempered and prepared, then. may 
you with your finger prick in the berries 
at what- diſtance you: pleaſe : the beſt 
time 18 in January or February. | 

Then after two years, inMarch follow. 
ing will they be fit to: remove into the 
bed wherein they are to remain. 
But thebelt and moſt expeditious way 
Is to buy your Plants of two or three 
years growth of the Gardeners, who 
raiſe them on purpoſe for ſale at an eafie 

rice. | 

Fhe Bed you plant them in ought to 
be three or four foot wide,and about two 
foot in depth, the moſt part within the 
ſurface of the Earth, and about fix inches 
above, for it will ſettle: * When you have 
made clearr and: ſquare your Foſs, yon 
may fill it with good rotten dung of any 


ſort witha lntle mixtureof earth, the beſt 


ſoyl is that. which the Butchers make, 
wherein there are Hoofs, Rams-horns, or 
any ſuch cornuous ſubſtance'., wherem 
they exceedingly delight ; its probable 

wooller 
: : j 
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woollen rags- or old leather; may do as 
wellz with thefe:mixtures may-you | fill: 
your Bed about eighteen inches,: then co- 
yer"the ſame with good old' rich Mald 
that came- out of ſome Cuctimber:;or Mes 
lon bed for about fix inches more, in the 
midſt whereof plant your ſets;-at ſixteen 
or \ciphteen inches diſtance. in'a Givine 
enncial order, that they may'lie covered, 
two'-or three inches; plant. them with 


 their/ roots ſpreading as much; as ; you 


can. 11955 :1 Hy 
1- You may make as many of: theſe beds 
and-.as long as you pleaſe, leaving atwa 
foot interval between them; for the con» 
yeniencie of dreſſing and cutting them, 
for 'broad beds are'inconvenienit,” no, tis 
hge:ſuffering more by - treadiog than 
About three: Years after they:areplan; 
ted may.you'cut off them : the ſooner you 
cat 'of them the more will 'the- head.of 
the Root knit, and the more/in number 
will it Yearly yield you, and the later you 
cut the more will the Rootand head grow 
in' bigneſs, .and the fairer buds will you 
have.:, Some . will} thus grow to be .very 


_ | 
'' /When Greez Peaſe furniſh your Table, 


IS IS pp 


Ef Winn! wa. i Joh + dag rutt- 49. 
Y _ ir ee gather ſtrength! for a 
# Eo Tothe'curring 7 the Bids remove forge of | fr 
% - che /carti- ith your Knife to avoid: 195 fal, 
bk. -* nidg the /next;Succeffor; :: {©3124 got Y 3t 
':n- Novepther or the: tenieg of De- E 
eexeber curithe feedy ftalks cloſe tothe 
dy and; atvanry Fn Beds with. inew | 40 
:Howſe: ding; which" will. prevent 
2 them froniextreme Ftoſts, for no aber As 
#2 will-iojure them.” * me 
: {10 the!1beginning -of - Afercb uncover | th 
them if the weather; beopen; and cithet Þ © + 
before 'yout cover' them 'or at. this i time 
joeed: themotean, and:after weeding lay 
_ r Bedirhe bottom of a Melee of 
rvieny or ſuch like rich Earth; 
lone two fingers thick toſupply the 
al deupemaare ſubje@unto,': © 14 
You map have: carly; Jſparages' 1f: you | \ 
take therold 'Roots with the Earch about i 
them, andptace ther: ona hot _ this 
will they bud-io Jamvary: 1 tc 
+ By the.precederit Rules will a Glarden b 
of 4ſparagus furniſh you with 'budsrhear | 
tliree 'months' of the: year, withqut- abt | © 
force of a hot Bed, and that in ſuch-plem- || | t 
fy that no-othier Tillage whatever thit is | £ 
14-41 percanial 


| | IE. . 1, the ks _ exce 
oy eG the like. . Theſe ea xe my 
mon were received as daintics at jt: beſt 
furniſhe Tables; and now, though plenti- 
ful, are they an pſual diſh at moſt Gentle- 
mens Tables,and oy degrees may come to 
be a more vulgar diet ; for after their firſt 
ing, the labour about them is but 
{malhand the coſtlef, the trouble of cut- 
chem not ſo great as gathering of 
Peaſe, nor dreſſing them fo tedious, yet a 
ualling the beſt of Tillage, and 
— ſalubrious of any. 
agen. the time the Aſparagus leaves 0 of Arti- 
you, the 4rtichoakcomes in requeſi;being ©: 
one of the beſt of a Gardens produds, 
and anciently derived from --Thiftles, as 
Plixy tells us,and in his time and long be- 
fore had been ſo improved, that tY. be- 
came a molt delicate meat, , and. were ſer- 
yed up. to the Tables of the moſt prodi- 
al Romans, If then they were ſo excel- 
ent, ſurely by a continued improvement 
t0 this day,muſt they needs,now be much 
ter, 
There are ſeveral kinds of them, as the 
amore ordinary. which run-up 'tall, and 
bear ſmall heads which ate very hardy ; 
the other ſorts are,more large, and grow 


N 4 tow, 


more tender'#nd unable to endure the'ts _ 


verity of the Wane 
'? They are'increaſed® by Slips , 2g, 
fron the fides of the-old Roots #t rh6 
time of drefling them in'the $ privg, with, 


Us much root'to'theni as you can. 


lbs Artichoaks, delight in" 2 rich and TT: 


Toy! and nor very ary, which ſoyFrmtiſt 


be trenchedabour two foot deep and mixt 


very well 'with good old roten duiig, Jy 
fo laid up intobeds of what form you chinik 
beſt ; for you may go between thenmtiagyou' 


| pleaſe, 'the "4rtichoak, roots very” 'deep, 


-6f -before' the Artitbouks ſpread too far; 


"hs 


and if” it likes its ground will grow-very 
large, ahd continue'many Years; v 509; 


* You may Platt them fout foot apart it 
leaſt, thatrhey may have'room to Spreac * 
"their leaves, -and at their Firft peer | 


beſareto water thei in” dry weather'u 
til you obſerve thern ro:grow. © © ov 


>The belt tinie: forthe planting them'& 


in the beginning of 4p#ril, and your Hay j 
-fow' any ''Saller Herbs | between thi 


that may be gathered and di 


Thefe/ Platts '- will-Gme* of them yiew 

Heads inthe Autumofollbwing: 355: 
Y. Tm {throbghl , mr your 4tichoaks 

with 


s Þ | o” ie —— «a4 . TT THY \ s 
with Watereenriched wit Sheeps ding.nt - 


Will make 'them'very large* warring of 
them in "dry Land or in dry Years inich 
advantageth theni, for in moiſt Yearsrhey 
me much more plentiful aid Hrge than in 
dry Years,/and the betterit will be in cafe 
yncbehe TT HD 
7 Water drawn from Aſhes or improved 
by ay fixed Salt is very good forthe ſame 
hoſe '- For  haye known that Ar#i- 
oaks have been the larger for Furf aſhes 


Ember, it© | 
= Arfichoak#* from the Froſt, by rai- 
fing the Earth about them and encompal- 

| ſing them with: fong dung orany hawmy . 

' Hbffance# Bur"not' to cover them, leſt 

Ie periſh thetni, for it's the Froſt that perifh- 

'&h'the Rborr; and the wet and want'of 

Air that fjeriſh the Leaves, 

-#4Some prefctibeto whelm over them an 

earthen Pot Bee-hive or ſach like,open at 

thi top togiye them Air which may ſerve 
if the Winrer be not to ſharp. __ 
'- About the iniddte of March, you way 

Woet'y move*the dung from them, and 

the cad,” 'theEarth that was*calt ap 

bic: the 


yg p="x"3 a 4p, may. you d 
them, by digging deeply ape. each = 
and ſlipping c eyery ct as low as poſlibly 4 St 
you _; » Jeaving two. or. three of the} ;, | 
greateſt and maſtdiſtanc the ane from the Þ gz 
other for Bearers, then fill chem up round we 
with good old dung or rich ſoyl mixt | gy 
with the earth and they wil afford yoo} eſp 
..If you would, have latter Artichoaks, | le 
rin 
thr 


you muſt cut.the firſt crops betimes, or ex: 
pet them from your nem tet in, Plants. _'Y thi 

A mall ſpot of ground thu lanted and || 5 
ordered ;will eld Jour. Table with Þ 4 
many of. theſe] ruits in a; Year; and are Fe 
equal to the-belt of Vegetables. for food,, | i 
_ eand- A ha are very lictle in can it 

arilon of the a dvantage. : 
5 5 They will cootjnne fix,, eight, or ten 
Years, according to the gaodnels. of the 
Land they grow in, and thea muſt bere- 
newed when you perceive them to a 
nerate which they ſurely; do if they li 
not their ground. 

The young;buds of Antichoeks, may be 
eaten, rare with Fepper and Salt, as uſu- 
6s + Melons, F 65, Oc. are caten. 

he Chard of theArtichoaks which is the 
ſtalk of a young Artichoak an arifing out of 5 
O19 


bby to fome affirmed; and it iv not impre 


1 root 4" reſerved from the Air and 
from heading, y winding of it about with 
2 Straw, to blanch it and make it tender, 
dit, + the F rench eſteem'd Al excellent 

''* The "RY Stalks and leaves of them 
whillt your and tender are delicate a 
eſpecially if'fo preſerved /and blanch 


ble, 'for'T have often found that by bave! 
fea have to preſerve tt from Froſt | 
atls have greedify devour'd it. : 
* Thoſe eſctent Herbs that-/are- 
11 becauſe they are notfo-much uſed fe 
Food as for condiment I ſhall di 
of i in atiother Chaprer. 2 


Cuae. IT. 


| Ti 
47 | fol 
: Of Eſculent Roots, ” 
TT ET 7 | cu 
Here are ſeveral Roots that havs | 


afforded us great plenty of ſub- | ke 
7%  ſtantial, pleaſant and wholeſom | in 
Food, whereof the Turnip is ;elteem'd wW! 
the: beſt, there are ſeveral forts of them, 

the round, long, and yellow,: of which if 
E- the round is the moſt common,though:the | if 
"Y others are very good;the long are uſually | w 
E- called Navews, They bave been amanct- Ol 
2 ent Food throughout Exrope Southward TE 
Ks and have been very much improvedin F. di 


3 England of late Years. | Al 
= They will grow on the meaneſt land in A 
i its firſt tilth, and much the more if the y 

Seaſon prove moiſt or dripping. The ſea» yi 

fon of ſowing them is about Midſummer, V 
1K that they may be ready to improve upon at 
[= . the Autumnal Rains, which maketh them Io 


much ſweeter than the Yermnal. 
 __ Fhey are fickle at their firſt coming up V 
in a too dry ſeaſon and if ( being ſown 0 
early) they happen tofail, you may atthe Þ n 
E end of July or beginning of Anguſt new L 
IL ſow your ground, You 


Leaves will make them root the better. 


-— 
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'. You may ſow them in 


April, . to have 
Turnips.ih the Summer, but Sown after 
for.the Winter is moſt Seaſanable..... . --- 
In the . Winter before the greatFroſts 
prevent, you may take them up, and 


<utting of the greens, diſpoſe of them in 


ſome cool place on heaps and they will 
keep long, and much better and longer 
in caſe they be laid in Sand and covered 
with it« | | 

They will root the better and larger 
if the Leaves ſpread and grow flat, than 
if they ſtand upright or grow upwards, 
which to prevent, ſow them not too thick 
or if they come up too thick in any place, 
reduce them to a convenient number. or 


. diſtance of about tea or twelve inches and 


and ſupply the defedts by tranſplantation. 
And you. will find that the increaſe of 
your Root ſhall ballance the leilening 
your number, for the neer ſtanding ofany 
vegetables cauſe them to aſpire upwards, 
as is evident in moſt ſpreading Trees plan- 
ted in copſes. h 
Burt if the over fatnelſs of your ground 


 whichis a great faultfor Tarneps, or over 
- much wet cauſe them to run out in Teaf 


morethan in root then treading down the 


The 


of Gei- | 


rej of > pg af ps that 

ro late and live@ over the 
WET L 'uſtally boyled' and eaten 
Sak 


20 and prove an excellent 

HOY will a ſivall- ſpot of 

gd yietd you a ſecond Crop (after 

Peaſe, ' Beani, or Safer Herbs ) of excek 
food, which the moſt ciripus palats 

diſdajy not, and much more in value than 
of Corn or grain whatever. 

"Carrots, hive been Aticiently uſed; for, 
meat but not fo much asTvr»ips have been, 
yet are they the ſweeter meat, , and more 
eafily eaten without bread, or-rather bet- 
rer ferve to ſupply that defed, than Tur 
nips,for Turnips are: much the better Con- 
diment, but Carrots the pleaſanter Food. 

here aretwo forts of them, the yellow: 
andthe Orenge'or more red: the laſt of 
which is by much the better, _ 

-Fhey delight in light ground with a 
mixture of Sand; if it be rich or heavy 

ou muſt take the more pains in digging 
tt to make jt as light as YOu Can. 

If you dung your Land the fame year 

ſow your Carrots, you mult be 
ark bury your dung fo ow that the 
rqgts may not extend to ie, for as ſoon 
as 


28 


eg 


_ E 


= a 


(1 > =. ON 


ks 4 


dung they grow for- 


_  Theſeaſon forſowing them is in Februa- 
iy or March in dry weather. | 
To make ther large you muſt do with 
them as with the Twr-zps, only they will 
admit of & greater ' number on the ſame 
quantity of ground than the other. 
' If fown between Bears fet in wide 
rows, after- tle Bears are taken up your 
Carrots will thrive, and you may have a 
ſecond Crop, but theſe not ſo fair nor ear- 
ty as thoſe that are ſown in Beds by them- 
_ To improve this and other Roots, ga- 
ther your Seeds from the higheſt afpiring 
Branches, and ſow them as before is die 
reFed; then when you take them up ſe- 
left the faireſt and preferve for ſeed the 
next year, then plant them and take the 
Seeds from the higheft tops as before. | 
Carrots are preſerved as Txrnips, over 1 
the' Winter, but if you will have Carrots © | 
early in the Spring, you muſt ſow them in 
Anugnſt, and preſerve them from the Froſt 
in the Winter by covering them with 
Peaſe-haum. F 
Next unto Carrots are Parſnips ini great 7a:Jnips. 4 
uſe for a delicate ſiweet food, and were ſo J 
= eſtecm'd wal 


ws they roueh t 
ed. . + $4 l 


ted to beexcitatives unto YVexws 3 an At 
.gunient that they are very nutrimental. 
They delight in a richer Sqil than. the 
Carrots, but as light and well tird.as may 
be, elſe inevery reſpe&t to be ordered -z 
the Carrots 5. but are-not. to ſand; ſp 
thick.-.:-7#5 = 
-  Fhe Skirret or Shirwort root was alſo! 2 
very ancient diſh amongſt the Homans and 


is the ſweeteſt, whiteſt and. molt pleaſant 


of Roots, and by Phyſicians eſtemed a 
great reſtorative ayd good for weak Stq- 
machs, and an Saſtoal Friend to Dame 
Venus. 

_ 8kirrets delight in 4 yery rich, light, 
and not too dry Soil, for in moiſt Summers 
they are faireſt. | 

They are increaſed by Plants divided 
in Februdry,or arch and ſet in ſiagle bugs 
at (ix or;eight inches, diltance and ing 
dripping Year,or otherwiſe if they be wa- 
tred in dry Seaſons, you will have avery 
plentiful encreaſe the ſucceeding Winter; 
you may alſo plant them here and there 
6n the edges of your other Beds. 

They endurethe Winter very well, and 
you may take them up at any time before 


the Spring be too forward, if the Froſts 


prevent 


Fans di in $534 's ht by frnk reply 
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CPB _—_ you -not; when you take the 

k oots, cover the tops in Earth for your 
i. Þ| farther encreaſe, : 
the Þ The Root Scorſorera is as yet notcom- of Scorſo- 
may | mon,but very much commended by ſome 72. 
du | to be good meat, after the outer rind is 
Io ſcraped off, and the root (teep'd a while 
in water to take away that little bitter» 
ſor neſs it hath. 
and | They are faid to lie in the ground all 
ſlant the Winter, and from year to year with- 
da |. cut any prejudice, but will ſtill grow big- 
to | ger and bigger, although they yearly run 
me J up to ſeed. | | | 

They areencreaſed either by Seed, or 

$6, | by Slips. as the Skzrrets, or by cutting the 
es | Roots in ſeveral pieces, which planted 1n 
"2. | good gronnd at about eight or nine inches 
led | diſtance in Aafarch, will yield a conſidera» 
19s | ble increaſe, or may be planted at any 0- 
oa Þf ther time, they being hardy. 
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Va- They are cſteem'd to be very cordial 
If | and excellent in Feavers. 
I; Potato's are much uſed in Treland and in of Þoja- 


MIC | America as Bread, and are of themſelves t'-. 
++ | allo an uſual food. 

nd They grow in any good mellow 

TC | ground, and are encreaſed by cutting the 

8 | Roots in pieces and planting them as the 

ot '} Scorſonera. O Theſe 
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Of Feru- > Theſe and the FJeruſalem Artichoaks 7; 
5 zoe which are by much the meaner food al- | for 
d cbvaks., though ſomewhat lixe them, may be pro- || 47 
| pagated with advantage to poor people, 1 
a little ground yielding a very great | ric 
quantity, as the many ſmall Wellh terri- | fow 

I tories adjoyning to the Highwayes in || bra 
3 theſe parts, planted with them plainly de- || in ( 


monſltrate. wer 
of Beets, The Red Beet or Roman Parſnip, and || jt 
the White Beet were amongſt the ancient 1 
Romans and by ſeveral are now ufed aſwel | the 
1n root as in leaf at the Table. 990 


Beets delight in a rich and deep Soil as || Ga; 
doth the Par/nip,and muſt be ſown about Þ pe} 
the ſame time, or rather ſet at about fif- Þ yer 
teen inch aſunder, becaufe their leaves || hea 
are large. . Wr 

Or you may ſow them ina Bed promif Þ| 1; 
cuouſly, and when they are grown a little || ;; p 


then tranſplant them, and they will yield T 
fairer roots, the other being apt to befor- | tt; 
ked. | to | 

There are Chards of Beets aſwel as of | whj 
Artichoaks, and after the ſame manner B 
may be prepared. lade 

You muſttake them up before the Froſt | (11 
prevent 'you, and houſe them as before T 
was directed for Turnips and Carrots. ſma 


After 


- 


Lhe Act of Gardenine; 9h © 


- After the ſame manner plant the beſt 
for Seed as was directed for Twrzips and 
To* | Carrots, 
ple, Radiſhes in the more Southern Coun- 
eat Þ tries are a delicate meat, eſpecially if 
IIt- | fown in brackiſh Lands; or watred with 

in f brackiſh Waters, and therefore were they 
de- f in ſach eſteem with the Eg yptians, where 

were the daintteſt and ſweeteſt Rad7/hes 
and | in the World. | 
ent The Greeks allo ſo highly preferr'd 
wel f| them to all other meats in regard of theif 

good nonriſhment, that in an Oblation of 
L a9 | Garden-fruits unto Apollo in his Temple at 
ut } Delphos, they dedicated the Beet in Sil> 
if- | ver, the Turnip 11 Lead, but the Radifh in 
VES | beaten Gold : Alſo Aoſchian the Greek 
; Writer had ſo great an eſteem for the Ras 
ni} 4/.that he compiled a whole Book of it, 
tle J as Pliny relates, 
eld Thefe in our more Northern Clime 
Or- | attain not to that degree of maturity, as 
to become food, except it be the leaves, 
s of | which boyled are eaten with ſalt meats. 
ner But are very much regarded as a Sal- 
lade for their biting and quick taſt, cſpe- 
oft | cially in the Spring. eaten with Salt. 
OTE There are three ſorts of Radiſhes, the 
ſmall eating Radiſh, the Horſe Radiſh, and 
ter Þ the black Rad;ſb, Gi The 


Of Ra- 
diſhes. 
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Black Ras 
diſh, 


The firſt is that which hath been” fo 
much in repute, and is now ordinarily eas 
ten, and is raiſed of Seed. 

To have them early they muſt be rai- 
ſed on a hot Bed, with a ſufficient thick- 
neſs of good rich light Mold, that they 
may havedepth enough toroot in before 
they reach the dung. 

To have large and clean Aadiſhes make 
holes as deep as your finger about three 
inches diſtant,intoeach hole drop a ſound 
Seed (or two if ſufpicious ) and cover 
the Seeds a little, leaving the reſt of the 
hole open 3 thus will they grow to the 
height of the hole ere they dilate their 
leaves, and yield you a long and tranſpa- 
rent root. 


You may ſow, them all the year, thofe : 


in the Winter in hot Beds, thoſe ſown af- 
ter Aſidſummer will not run to ſeed that 
Ear. 

They delight in rich and light ground, 
and require watring, for in dripping years 
they prove faire(t. 

The Horſe Radiſh is encreaſed by Plants 
as well as from Seeds, and uſed by many 
as an excellent and wholſom ſawce. 

The black Aadiſh is ſo mean a Root 


that it finds no place in a good Garden. ' 
| Onions 
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Onions are an ancient food, eſpecially 9f 0nions. 
ex. | of the Egyptians, and are much elteem'd 
of by the Spaniards,who eat them as Eng- 
rai- | Jiſh men do Apples, for in the hotter 
ick- | Countries they are a little milder than 
hey here. 
ore There are ſeveral ſorts of them, the red 
the. moſt tart, and the white the mild- 
ake | eſt; the ordinary Ergliſh are not ſo fair 
ree | 2s thoſe of Biſcay or St. Omers, but theſe 
1nd | by often ſowing degenerate. 
ver Sow Onions in February, or beginning 
the | of March, between the full of the Moon 
the | and the laſt quarter, and they will head 
1eir very well, = not run to Chibols, 
pa- They delight in good Land well tem- 
pered and freed from Weeds,they extend 
ofe 4 not their fibres far downwards, therefore 
af. | in your ſowing them tread your bed or 
hat | beat it flat, then ſow it with your ſeed 
as equally diſperſed as you can and not too 
nd, | thick,then Gift over it fine rich Earth a fin- 
.ars | ger thick at moſt, By this means the root 
will grow larger and not be apt to run 
nts | into the ground, for an 0-ioz and a Tur- 
ny | #ip,the more on the ſurface they grow the 
fairer they prove, this I had from an ex- 
20t | perienced perſon. 
WW Gnions (own with Salt are ſaid to profs 


0s Q 3 pep 


becauſe they ſeem to extract much of the. 
brackiſh moiſture of the Earth. 

You may ſow Onions all the Year for 
the uſe of the young 0170ns5 ar Scallions , 
Thoſe ſown in Autumn may be covered 
with Straw 'or. Peaſe-haum and fo pre+ 
ſery'd all the ' Winter and will be early 
Ghibols ar Scgllions 10 the Spring. 

- You may plant ſmall 0ziors or ſuch that 
are grown ar beginning to ſhoot in the 
Spring in deep holes and they will prove 
g00d Chibols, 

Theres a diſtinft ſpecies of Chibols or 
Aſcalonian Onions 1n France that are en- 
creaſed by off ſets as the Eſchalots, but 
they are not uſual with us. 

The uſe of 0»7oxs is generally known, 
and the advantage they bring to the care- 
ful Gardener very great. 

The uſe of Garlick ,is as ancient as that 
of Orzions with the Egyptians, who had 
them bothin very great eſteem, as now 
our Help have Lecks, and uſed to 
{wear by Garlick and Onions, deeming 
them ſacred, becauſe they afforded them 
ſo much rare food, much after the ſame 
manner do our ancient Britains dedicate 
the Leek to their Saint David on hls Ca 
an 
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ble . | and Egyptian like ſome of them are known * 

the, | by their Magazin of Garlick-farre ata great 2 
diſtance. 4 

for _- Garlick 1s planted by off sets in February 

,r, or March 1n good rich Soil and it wil) cn» 

red creaſe wonderfully, about the end of Fane 

tes you mult tie the leave in knots which will 

rly | makethem head,and prevent their ſpind- 


ling, it may be taken up in Avgyſt when 
hat the blade withereth. 
the Much of it is eaten in Waies and Scot- 
We lind, and ſome parts of England, and much 
more of it would be ſpent for its whol- 


or ſomeneſs were it not for the offenſive ſmell 
en. it gives to the by-Standers, which is caken 
but away by eating of a Beet-root roſted inthe . 


Embers, as Menander { a Greek Writer 
vn, quoted by Pliny) ſaith. 
Eſchalots are now from Fraxce become 9 #{4- 
| an Engliſh Condiment, and are encreafed 


tat and managed neer after the ſame manner 

1ad as the Garlick,only they are to be ſet ear- 

Ow Iyer becauſe they ipring ſooner and taken 

to up as ſoon as the leaves begin to wither, , 
ng which is before the Garlick. They muſt 

cm not lie in the ground long after for, either 

ne they rot in the ground or the Winter kills 

ite them. 


They give a fine reliſh to moſt Sawces, 
Og _ and A 


E- 


a Leeks. 
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and the breath of thoſe that feed on them 
is not offenſive toothers, as it is of thoſe 
that feed on Garlick or 0ions : they are: 
apt to degenerate being planted two or 
three Years in the ſame ground, therefore 
it is beſt to renew your plantation with 
new Plants lately brought from France, 
within two or three Years. | 
Leeks were in uſe as anciently as Onions 
or Garlick, not only in forreign parts but 
here in Brittair. as is evident by the con- 
ſtant uſe of them by the Welþ, who pro- 
pagate an abundance of them, in ſo much 
that I have ſeen the greateſt part ofa Gar- 
den there ſtored with Leeks, and part of 
the remainder with Oxions and Gar- 
lick. : | 

By reaſon of their mild nature they are 
much uſed in Pottage which hath derived 
its name from Porruma Leek, though now 
from the French we call it Pottage. | 

They are raiſed of Seeds as the 0502s, 
and ſown about the ſame time. 

About Arguſt plant your Leeks in very 
fat rich ground, and make the holes deep 
with a ſetting Stick wherein plant them, 
but fill not the hole with Earth. Water 


them once in two days with water enriche - 


eth with fat dung, and they will be very 
large and white, Plant 
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Onions. And the (eed-bearing ' ſtalks of 


' Plant. the beſt for Seed 


both muſt be ſupported by ſticks and 
threds, elſe they will lean to the y=_ 

Sives being a diminitive kind of Leek, 9 Sives. 
isnext to be mentioned, they are encreaſed ; 
by parting them and planting them in +4 
fingle heads early in the Spring, if plan» , 
ted in good land they will multiply exce- 
dingly, they ſtand many Years and are a - 
pleaſant ſawce and good Pot-herb. 
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_ Of Beans and Peaſe. 


N Arden Beans, are anancient Food 
(3 eſteem'd by Pliny the principal of 

#, all Pulſe, They are a very ſtrong 
and. nouriſhing. meat. - Pzthagoras forbid 
hisScholars, the eating of Beans only ( as 
is ſuppoſed ) becauſe they were a rough 
meat and diſturbed their ſedate minds in 
the night, and are not therefore ſo good 
for Philoſophers nor Students. The grea- 
ter ſort which we vulgarly call Sandwich 
Beans areby much to be prefer'd for their 
fruitfulneſs and goodnelſs. 

They may be ſet in November and at any 
time after till 2743, but moſt ſecurely in 
February or March, for if they begin ta 
fpire, and very ſevere Froſts happen after 
It, they may be all deltroyed, probatum 


eff 


[t is not good to ſet them pramiſcuoul- 
ly. but in double rangesat three foot di- 
france at leaft , the ranges running from 
North to South, the $yz will comfort and 
ripen them the better. a} 


If 
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If you cut off the Stalks of your Beans 
neer the ground when they are firſt ripe , 
the Roots will ſpring again and in ſeaſona- 
ble Years you may have a ſecond Crop 
about Michaelmas. 

From whence we may conclude that if 


you cut of your Beans that are ſet inthe 


Spring, at ſuch times as they begin to 
blow, then they will germinate again in- 
to more Branches and bear Jate, much bet» 
ter than if they were planted late, which 
extreme drowth uſually hinders from co» 
ming to perfection. 


Kidney Beans were as ancient a Food as of Xdney 
the other and'in very great eſteem with Scan. 


the old Halians, yet within the memory 
of Man were a great rarity here in E- 
gland. Although now a known and com- 
mon delicate food. | 
They delight in a warm light and fer- 
tile ground, which being well ſtir'd and 
about May day or very little fopner plan- 
ted with the Kidney Beans at about a foot 
apart and two fingers deep, will yield 
you an extraordinary Crop. | 
You may either ſet tall Sticks near for 
them to twine about, or let them ly on the 
ground, but if you are ſtraitned in room, 
thoſe on Sticks will yield you the greateſt 
encreaſe, | Q 


\ 
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af Peaſe. 
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Of theſe there are four Sorts. 1x. The 
Scarlet bean, which yieldeth a rough 
husk and is not the belt toeat in the ſhell 
as Kidney Beans uſually are eaten, but is 
reputed the beſt to be eaten in the Winter 
when dry and boyled. 2. The painted 
or Streaked Bean which is the hardieſt al- 
though the meaneſt of all, and is known, 
the dry Bean being all over ſtreaked with 
a dark colour, 3. The large White Rear 
which yields a fair and delicate Pod. 

-4- The ſmall White Bear which except in 
Size is like the latter but eſteem'd the 
ſweeter, SPE : 

There 1s anather ſort much like the laſt 
that is natural to the I{land Bon Yiſta and 
thence taken and propagated in the Sum» 
mer [lands from whence ſome certain pre- 
{ons have them dry, and eſteem them as 

delicate meat, they will flouriſh well here 
in branch, but our Summers are not long 
enough to bring them to maturity, £»er 
if raiſed on a hot Bed. | 
Peaſe are of divers kinds, and ſome of 
them the (weetelt and moſt pleaſant of 
all Pulſes ; the meaner ſort of them have 
been long acquainted with our Engliſh 
Air and Soil. But the ſweet and delicate 
forts of them have been intraduced our 
oy Gardeng 
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Gardens only in this latter Age, ſuch ag 
the Hot-ſpurs, the moſt early, pleaſant and 
profitable of all others. The Sgar Peaſe 
with crooked Cods the ſweeteſt of all. 
The large white and green Haſting, and the 
great ſweet Peaſe, which only we ſhall ad+» 
viſe to be propagated in our Gardens. The 
other, which are many more, being alrea- 
dy ſufficiently known, we leave for a lar- 
ger extent of ground than our narrow 
Garden. 

The Hot-ſpurs are the ſpeedieſt of 
growth of any,that being ſown about the 
middle of May will in ſix weeks time re- 
turn dry again into your hands, no Vege- 
table beſides being ſo quick in its growth 
and maturity 3 therefore let theſe be the 
firſt that you ſow; if fown in February 
or March they will come earlier than any 


- Other ſort ſown before Winter ; but if 


you ſow them in September, and can by 
Fences of Reed or otherwiſe defend them 
from extreme Froſts you may have ripe 
Peaſcods in May following. 

The Smngar Peaſe ( which many take to 
be a fair white ſweet Peaſe ſucceeding the 
Hot-ſpur, but erroneouſly ) is a tender 
Peaſe planted in April, and ripe after id- 


ſurmer;the Cods are very crooked andill 


ſhaped, 


ſhaped, which being boy1'd'with the uri- 
ripe Peaſe in them are extraordinary 
ſweet. The greateſt diſcouragement in 
raiſing theſe, is that their ſweetneſs at- 
tracts the fmall Birds unto them to their 
total deſtruction, unleſs carefully prevent« 
ed, which is a ſufficient Argument of their 
pre-excellency. 

The large white and green Haſting are 
tender, and not to be ſet till the cold is 
over, and then not very thick, for they 
ſpread much and mount high, and there- 
fore require the aid of tall ſticks, every 
one knows the worth of them. 

There is another very large grey, but 
extraordinary ſweet Peaſe that is lately 
propagated, it is tender but very fruitful, 
and deſerves a large Bed in your Kitchin 
Garden. 

They delight in a warm light ſoil, if it 
be rich the Peaſe are the fairer, if Jean the 


eſpecially when dry. 

They are ſet with a Dibble to more 
advantage than ſown in Rills or Furrows, 
but either way ſhould be by a line,and the 
rows eighteen inches or two foot apart. ag 
the ground is in goodneſs, that you may 
go between them to haw, weed, or gather 
them. -- If 
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Peaſe are the more early, and ſpend better ' 
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uri- If you keep the ground between theni 
ary bare they will ripen the ſooner, for the 
= heat of the ground will contribute much 
at- thereto. 


eir If you raiſe the Earth about them when 
nts |, they are about a hand breadth high they 
eir will flourith the better. 

If you ſet or ſow them in the begin- 
re ning of or before Winter,you muſt interr 

is twice as many Peaſe as you need to do in 
ey caſe you ſtay till February or March, be- 
@. cauſe the cold and Mice will deſtroy a 
'Y part. . 

Ground laid in deep Furrows from 
1t Eaſt to Weſt, and Peaſe ſown or let on the 
y South declining fide of each Furrow, will 
; defend your Peaſe better in the Winter, 
1 than if they were ſown or ſet ona Tevel. 


For on the #Yiltfhire Plains the Husband- 
't men leave their Land after it is ſown with 
- Wheat, as rough and clotty as they can, 
to ſhelter their Corn in Graſs from the ſe» 
verity of the cold Winds in the Win- 
. ter. 

Peaſe on ſticks will bear more, but on 
the ground will ripen ſooner. 
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Car, I'V: 
Of C abbages and Canlyflowers. 


Cabbages; Here is not a more ancient nor 
common Eſculent © Plant than a 


Cabbage or Caulwort, nor any Gat- 
den:Aliment ſo wholeſom, if Cato that lt» 
ved near two thouſand years ſince, and 
Chryſippas andiDieuches two famous Phy» 


ſicians more ancient, ( that wrote each of | 


them a Volume of the excellent Vertues 
of this Plant ) may be credited, or the 
Country wherein they wrote confidered, 


Pythagoras himſelf, long before Cato, had 


not ſo mean an opinion of Bears, but he 
had as high of this. Ever ſince thoſe 
times we have had the conſent and appro» 
bation of all our Fxropean territories ( ex- 
cept the more ſevere Northern ) that 
Cabbages and Caulworts are a good and 
wholeſome Food, as their conſtant and 
yulgar uſe of them in every place ſuffci- 
ently manifeſt, Here in England not 3 
Village without them; and if there be 
a Houſe without a Garden, or a Garden 
without a Caulwort, yet the Inhabitants 
of 
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br Owners of them will furniſh -them- © 
ſelves from the Market : Yet are they not 

ſo addicted to the uſe of them here as in 
France, Holland, Germany, &c. where 

(in Germany) that famous City of Wurtſ< 
bargh is ſaid to derive its name from the 
great plenty of Warts, as they call them; 

that grow about it; ; 

_ We have here many ſorts of them bes 


; ſides the common which are known to 


every one, as the Dutch Cabbage, the large 
fided Cabbaye, the white headed Cabbage; 
the red Cabbage, perfumed Cabbage, Savoy 
Cabbage, and Rulſza Cabbage. 

The firſt that. heads is a ſmall white 7, n+ 
Cabbape , called the Dutch Cabbage , and Catbags. 
comes in fealon before the common Erg+ 
liſh Cabbage, and is very ſweet, notwith- 
{tanding it hath not felt the Froſt, which 
is a great improver of the taſt of molt 
Cabbager, 

The Cabbage that is now much 10 re- 77, j;,,; 
queſt 1s the /arge ſided Cabbage, it's a very ſided | 
tender Plant, fown not till 22ay, planted Ca%aze: 
out in July, and in the Autumn 1s eaten as 
the belt Cabbage in the World. 

The large White. beaded Cabbage, which The white? 
is the biggeſt of all Cabbages, is worthy #244 | 
your care for its greatne(s ſake. | Os 

Þ There 


The red There 1s a ſort of re | 
C5230. another inclining to purple,they are ſmall 
and grow near the ground and are plans 


diſhes, &*c. gy 
Perfuns'd There are ſome ſort that have a Musky 
Cabbage. ſcent, and are therefore called Perfum'd 


CATE, 


common Engliſh Cabbage, the Winter 
Plants head very well being planted out 
in the Spring as the ordinary Cabbages 
are, the heads when the Froſts have 
touched them turn yellow, and then are 
delicate meat. 
Theſe that are raiſed of Seed in the 
Spring. will have but ſma]l heads, which 
as allo thoſe without heads in the ſucce- 
ding Winter are exceeding any ordinary 
Caul or Cabbage. 
Tie Ruſſia The Ruſſea Cabbage is the leaſt and 
Cabbage, molt humble of all the*Cabbages growing 
very near the ground, 1s very pleaſant 
Food, hardy and quick of growth: So 
that you need not be withourall the Sum- 
mer. The Winter Plants heading early.and 
the Spring Plants arriving to maturity 1n 
ſeven weeks after they are Sown. Sow 


Cabbage and 
ted only for variety ſake and to garniſh 


/ Cabbages, which are fot unworthy your. 


The Savoy But one of the beſt forts of all is the: 
Cabbag*. Savoy Cabbage, almoſt as hardy as our || 
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- Sow all-your Cabbage ſeeds that you -ins 
tend for Winter Plants in'Xugsft or begit- 
ning of September , and' when they: are 
rown” with-leaves about'three fingers 
oad thendraw them and Plant ther out 
in freſh and rich Land where;they may res 
main all the Winter, andat Spring _— 
them where they are to ſtand for C 
ges. Theſe are thoſe they call Leger Plants 
that produce the faireſt Cabbages. | 7? 

You may ſow. your Seeds4n the Spring 
in 2Larch and April, for Can/s for the whote 
Summer ; and ſome of them, if the Year 
prove dripping or they ſometimes watred, 
will head: 

At the tranſplanting your youhg Plants 
water them with your Water that is en- 
riched with Dung. 

Before the great Frofts ſurpriſe you; 
you may take upyour hardeſt Cabbages + 
and after they have hung: up by their 
Roots about a Fortnight to drain the Wa- 
ter from them,you may either lay them in 
ſome Cellar where they will keep a long 
time or Plant them deep in the ground 
cloſe one to another and cover them witti 
bawm or Straw until you have occafionto 
uſe them. 

Thoſe you intend for feed you may 
RS ak plant 
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they- will quickly aſpire. 
-1 Beſides theſe variety of Cabbages, Can, 


and:Sprouts ſpringing from the old decs 


.Piated ſtumps, there is a perennial Cay] 
that- will continually yield you a green 


Mefs when ever you have occaſion, and 
deſerves a Place in your Kitchin Garden; 


--andis raiſed of. Seed as the other. 


:Several of theſe ' curious Cabbages [ 
received from Mr. -Richard Ball Gardnet 
in-Brainford, * 

There isa Species of Cauls much more 
excellent then any of the former which 
are Canlyflowers, which merir a far grea« 
ter clteematthe Table than the Cabbage, 
for a time, their prime Seafon laſts not 
above two Months. But afterwards the 


Cabbage becomes a better Diſh, which 1s 


welcome. to any mans Table fix Moneths. 
together, and the Sprouts and green Caul 
all the reſtdue of the Year. 

Their Seeds are ſown in Axguſ? or Sep- 
tember on Beds' where they may be defen-: 
ded-all the Winter by Mats or other cloſe 
Shelter to preſerve them from Frolts. 


In the Spring about the end of March it þ 


is a good time to Plant them out io Plants 
| | where 


Aa f. 
I 44 ? | © 
LY 


ping Spring or by diligent watring will 


'yield you fair Flowers, but if they are not 


watred they. will bring forth ragged and 
divided Flowers, _ * FNC? 
You may ſow their Seed in February, on 


a:hot Bed and have Flowers "within 


2-Moneth after thoſe that were ſown;be- 
fore Winter. -- Fer 2 30 Os 
{Thoſe that areof one growth ufually 
Flower about a time, which to prevent 
you may remove ſome of your Plants once 
every fortnight for two, three,” 'or four 
times as you think good, which will keep 
them back from flowring, and:ſo you may 
have them one after another as you pleaſe: 
Or you may cut of your Flower before it 


be fully ripe with' a long ſtalk and tit in. 


'the ground as far as you can and it will re- 


tain its ripening, but you muſt ſhade it, 


and give it a little Water, leſt it withee. 
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Of Melons, * Alone: or Murkwelons, as they ary 


-4.Y® fant Scent, are in-the more ſob 
thern Condtries not unworthily eſteem'd 
themoſt delicate fruit the Kirchin Gardek 
| affords, foriin thoſe warmer:Airs they at 
FI taiq a greater :Degree of Maturity, which 
| exceedinglyi.adds to their: Guſt and'Salu. 
tity, however here in-Emglexd being rai- 
fd in the firſt of the Spring, and _ 
thereby all-the prime of the Sammer:and 
heat that Nature and Art cangive ther, 
they; are apleaſant-and a modiſh repaſf, 
and thetefore deferve your fingular carcin 

their -propapation and management. 
There are ſeveral ſorts of Meloys, and 
XN and called by ſeveral names, but thoſe mo 
E. uſually known are the /arge ribbed Melon, 

E and the Small round Melon. 


the Moon 1n your hot bed, ( the making 


Baok ) the Seeds firſt ſteep'd in Milk 
: twenty 


1850415929 Be 4 : 
Þ, Of Melons,Cucumbers, O66, 


aſeally termed :fromtheir ples. 


They are ſown in February at the full of 


whereof you (hall find at the end of this F 
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twenty four Hours, and then ſet two or 
three in a holeabout an Inch deep. 

When your Seeds are in the ground 
Cover up your Bed to preſerve it warm , 
and when they are come up then cover 


them with Drinking-glaſles leaving room: 
for a little Airnear the ground. 


Towards the end of April you may res 
move your Melon Plants oft of the hot 
Bed, into the Bed wherein they are to 
grow all the Summer, which Bed or at 
leaſt certain large holes in it,is tobe of ve- 
ry rich light Mould, the beſt time for this 
work is in an evening after a fair day. 

At their firſt removal they muſt be wa- 
tred and. defended from Sx and cold 


: three or four Days together, and after- 
_ wards from the cold, 


When the Plants grow lafpe, you may 
cover them either with Glaſs Bells made 
for that purpoſe, or with Square Caſes 
of Glaſs made by the Glaſiers for the ſame 
uſe, Be ſure keep them cloſe at night , 
and givethem fome admiſhion of air un» 
der theGlaſs or at the top in the day time, 

To prevent Froſts from hurting your 
Plants,and Hail from breaking your Glaſ- 
ſes, if you have any forewarning of either 
you may coyer your Ghaſſes with Peaſe 
Straw or Mats, P 4 When 
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When you water your Melons ( which 


they expe only in very dry and hot wea. 


ther ) water them at halfa Foot diſtance 
from the Root and not wet the Leaves. . 
' Place a tile under each, Ae/oz, it will 
lie the warmer upon it, and nip of the 


mall ſhoots that exhauſt the ſap from the. 


more leading branches, 

Some perſcribe to cover your Melon 
bed two or three inches with Sand, to en- 
creaſe the heat of the 8x by rcfleCtion , 
but tiles under the Fruit may do as well, 

Alſo it is adviſed that you ſhelter your 
newly remoyed Plants from the heat of the 
$x2 at noon and untill four. ip the after 
noon, as well as from the cold. And that 
untill the Plants have gotten leaves broad 
enough to cover their Stalks and Roots 
from the parching Sun. _ 

When your Melors axe as big as Tennis 
Balls, therl nip off the ſhoots at ſome diſt- 
ance beyond them at a joynt. And the 
Melons will grow large. 

Melons are known to be ripe when the 
Stalk ſeems as if it would part from the 

xuit 5 when they begin to gild and grow 
yellow underneath. And by their fra- 
grant Odour they yield, which encrea- 
ſeth as they more and more ripen. 

| | But 


- But every Melon appears not alike in 
colour when mature, therefore you muſt 
conſider their different Natures.- If they 
are to carry far, then gather them when 
they begin toripen:but if they are to ſpend 
mmmediately, then let them be through 
ripe. 
When you ſpend them, you may put 
them before they be cut into a bucket of 
cold Water, to refreſh them, which will 
make them eat cool and pleaſant, as tt 
will mend a bottle'of Wine in hot wea- 
ther. 
Leave ſome part of the Stalk to the 
Melon, leſt by being broken too near, 
the Melon languiſh and looſe the richneſs 
of its taſte : Let them not when you ga- 
ther them be tao green,nor over ripe. 
Preſerve the Seeds of thoſe that are 
molt early ripe,and prefer thoſe Seeds that 
lodged at the ſunny ſide of the Meloy, 
Cucumbers have been in very great 7/ Ciwm- 
eſteem in the more Southern Countries, 
and of late Years are much improved in 
England,and become a general Condiment 
for the hot Seaſon of the Year, as they 
are crude from the Garden. And for the 
more cold ſeaſon as they are preſerv'd in 


pickle, 
| There 
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Of Pons 
pens. 


There are two forts of them, that is, the 
large green Cucumber valgarly called the 
Horſe-Cucumber Which the French call 


| Parroquets, And the ſmall white or more 


prickly Cucumber, thele are belt for the ta- 


ble green out of the Garden, but the 


other to preſerve. 


They are Planted and propagated after 


the ſame manner as are the Melons : only 
they require more watring. And withal 
they are much. more hardy. ns 

. Although watring makes the Cucnmbers 
more fruitful yet they are more pleaſant 
and wholeſome if they have but little 
water. 

Pompeons are much more: hardy than 
Melons .or Cucumbers ; yet are they tender 
in their. frlt Springing and therefore are 
not uſually planted until 4prz/, and then 
for ſome time after they are come up de- 
fended from the cold. 

They muſt be planted in rich old 


| dung and requite a large place to ramble 


Of Squa- 
(hes. 


in, they will lay their fruit on the ground 
or on Scaffolds made for that purpoſe or 
on pales or dry Hedges. 

There are lefler ſorts of them that are 
lately brought into requelt that are called 
$q»naſhes,ths edible part whereof boil'd and 

| ſerv'd 
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ſery'd up with powdered Beef 1s eſteem'd 
a good Sauce. | 

Theſe and ſeveral othersof the ſmaller 
kinds of Powpeons are raiſed and managed 
as the Pompeor or Cucumber. 


CHrare. VI. 


Bui the great variety of Eſculent 


and Alimental Plants which we 
have already named, the greateſt 
part whereof may be eaten by them- 
ſelves, and not as Sawces or Sallads, there 
yet. remain ſeveral excellent Herbs and 
Plants that are of great uſe in the Xztchin, 
and are very pleaſing and wholeſom at 
- Of ce Lct- the table, the principal whereof 1s the 
{-- we. Lettuce, which contendeth with any of the 
Z former named Plants for Antiquity 3 it is 
3 an excellent Summer Sallad, cooling and 
refreſhing,and for that uſe hath it been al- 

ways propagated : And although there be 
ſeveral ſorts of them, yet that one Cab- 
bage-Lettuce being the beſt, eaten either 

raw or boyled, the others may be neg- 

lected. 

They are uſually ſown in February and 

March, and unleſs the weather prove very 

cold, they will flouriſh and yield you a- 
Spring Sallad in the begintiing of Apr3, 

but if defended by any good defence, 

then 
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efore that 


then will they'be fit for uſe b 
time. 

Thoſe that are ſown in March or April 
in good rich land will head very well ; 
yet it is ſaid they will head better if 
tranſplanted whilſt they are young, al- 
though ſome are of another opinion. 

You way \blanch the Jargeſt Romare 
Lettuce when they are at their full growth, 
by binding them up with Straw or raw 
Hemp.or by covering them with Earthen 
pots fit to- encloſe them, and afterwards 
heating the Pots with long dung, 

Purſiain 1n ſome moiſt I[lands between - 
the Tropicks isa natural wild Plant, bur #7 
here in England is propagated with ſome © 
difficulty, and uſed as an excellent Sal- 
lad. 

[t is tender in the Spring,the Froſts uſu- 
ally nipping it,but rather the drought or 
ſmall dew Snails, for I have known more 
than once the feeds of Purſiain, that have 
been ſpontaneouſly fallen in the Autumn, 
to flouriſh in the Spring notwith(tanding 
the Winter, which indeed was not very 
ſevere. 

But to. have it early, you may fow it on 
the hot Bed, or in April in any rich ſoil 
finely drefled , and after. the ſeeds are 
ſown 
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ſown, to clap over the Bed with'the back 
of your Spade, and water it,for it delight- 
eth in moiſture, 2 bo 

If it be ſown thin,or tranſplanted apart, 
it will yield 'you fair Plants, either for 
feed, or to pickle, or to boyl. 

When the Seed looks very black,then 
gather the Stalks and lay them abroad in 
the Sx, which will the better maturate 
theSeed; lay them on a board or cloth 
to preſerve them from ſpilling, and houſe 
them in the night,and expoſe them in the 
day until they are ripe. 

It is ſaid that the ſeed of three or four 
years old is better than the new. 

Corn-Sal/ad is well known to be an ear- 
ly-and excellent Sallad in the firſt of the 
Spring 3 it is firſt raiſed by ſowing of its. 
ſeed, but afterwards it will ſow it ſelf. 

Spinage is known to be an excellent 
Herb crude or boy ld, it is raiſed of ſeed 
ſown early in the Spring, but much bet- 
ter if ſown in Septexwber, that it may gain 
ftrength to withſtand the Winter, as is by 
ſome affirm'd ; theſe Winter Plants are 
fitteſt for the Lent ſeaſon , the Spring 
Plants for the Summer. | 

Endive, Succory, Beets and Orach are all 
of them good Sallads boyl'd, and are rai- 
ſed of ſeeds in the Spring, Of 
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Of Sorrel there are ſeveral ſorts, -bug Sore. 
the largeſt is moſt proper for your. Gar 
den ſerving for many uſes tn the Kitchin, 
it's raiſed moſt eaſily -of Plants which 
ſhould not be ſet too near, it being apt to 
ſpread and prow large. 

| Thereisan Herbcalled Patzence that 1s 
planted by ſets in ſome Gardens, and 
maxes a very good boyl'd Sallad. 

Borrage and Bugloſs are' very well z,,,,. 
known for the excellent properties of and Lug- 
their leaves and blofſoms, and are not 
to want a room amonglt your belt culina- | 
ry Herbs. 

Chervil may be ſown in the hot bed to 
make ay early Sa/ad.or in arch for other 
times : the Seed lies long in the ground, 
you may therefore ſow it at ſeveral times 
that you may have it young and tender 
throughout the Summer. This Sallad is 
much prefer'd for its fine biting taſt, -be- 
fore many other dull Herbs. 

Alliſanders are ſown 1n the Spring and 411f:. 
live over the ſucceeding Winter and are 4: © 
blanch'd by ſurrounding them with long ©*** 
dung or covering them with Pots, and 
then are they fit to make an excellent Sal- 
lad, after the ſame manner is Scelerz or- 
dered. Some- ſet the Plants deep in the 
- ground, 


Pamenc:; 


Cherzl. 


® % 324 $ J 

}- © ground, as before was diredted for the. 

= Leeks. Thus, Beets, Surcory, Endive , 

Lettuce, and theſe two Plants ſo blanch'd 

make very good Sallads. 

Smalladge 8Smalladge is' an herb ſome uſe in their 

| Pottage and is raiſed by Seed. 

Parſly. But Parſſey is the moſt univerſally 
uſed in the Kitchin of all Garden herbs; 
Pliny ſaid of it fo Jong ſince, that ſcarce 
any -man-there was but loved it, and that 
It was in ſo great repute in his time that 
1n Achaza they honoured it by Crowning 
the Vidors, : in their ſacred Games, with 
Chaplets of it, and as divers were the 
opinions of Phyſicians then as now of the 
vertues and qualities of it. This howes» 
ver we know that is an excellent ingredi- 
entin moſt Poztages, Sances, and Sallads; 
its way of ſowing is generally known: 

Garden Naſtyrtium or Garden Creſſes are (own 

Gefſs. in many Gardens for culinary uſes. 

Indian Naſtartium TIndicum, Indian Creſſes or 

Grefjes. Tellow Lark:ſpurs, from a Flower are now 
become an acceptable Sallad as well the 
leaf as the bloſſom, They are raiſed for 
early Sallads in the hot bed, but ſown in 
April will grow very well on ordinary 
Garden ground and give you a plentiful 
encreaſe of leaves and Bloſſoms. | 

Tarragon 
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uſed by ſonſe In their ſalads anchjs increa» 
ſed by-Cions and tops; 
There are; ſeveral other herbs that are 
nouriſhed and propagated in @arders for . 
the uſe of the Kitchin. As, Bloodwort , 
Clary, ' Arach,; Larig de biuf,” Neps: Violets; 
#triewbertier, 'Carraways , | F epnel , ih, 
Huſtardrſeedbys Rocket , Rawpions , Ram- 
ſons,» 8age of Fernſalem, and Marygolds. 
The-Method9>0f: tiling [and cncreafing 
them being! ſo; well known ;as.; alſo their 
uſes, that 1t would be {upertluous.here tg 
megtion them»; Ti. 4 LOT 
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Tarragon for its fine biting taſt is much Tarragon. 


Of ſweet 
b 


s. 


Of Mets 


Of Sage. 
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Cray VII. . 
"Of Sweet Herbs. 
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there are divers ſweet Herbs ,as they 
| are termed, that are very 

for the *compounding | many excellent 
Condiments and to add a Reliſh to the belt 
Portage, which ſhall be here briefly en 
merated; --- * "43 oy 

Garden Mints were univerſally uſed for 
fawces in Phry's time 3 and much commen- 
ded for their fingular Yertxes, eſpecially 
the young red buds in the Spring with a 
due proportion of Vineger and Sugar, re- 
freſh the Spirits and ſtirreth up the appe- 
tite, and/1s one of the beft Sallads the 
Garden affords, There are divers forts of 
Mints, but the red Garden Mint is the 
belt. 

Sage ts alfo an herb or Shrub much uſed 
in the Kitchin and the young leaves 
thereof, eſpecially of the red Sage, a very 
wholeſome Sallad in the Spring. The 


Pris wal choſe belbes: mentional 


- flips thereof planted in April or May are 


very apt to grow. 
There 


the fine ſweet which is yearly raiſed of ſeed /"*" 


' great plenty of food it yielded for Bees as 


ide en F, 
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There are ſeveral ſorts of Sage, the 
red, green, ſinal, and variegated, but the 
red is the beſt tor moſt uſes. 
Of Marjoram there ate ſeveral kinds, 9f Mat- 


ſown in May 5 the valgar ſweet, raiſed by 
flips and the pot AMearjoram by the ſame 
way 3 there is alſo of this latter fore ſome 
that is party coloured or White and Green, 
and 'fome only White, propagated for va- 
riety ſake , the uſe of theſe 1s commonly 
known. 
Thyme was aniciently celebrated for its of Thywe; 


Virgil writing of Bees. 


At feſſe multi referunt ſe noFe mitores, 
Crura Thymo plena. 


But thoſe that youthful be, and 1n their 
prime, 

Late in the Night return, laden with 
Thyme 3 


Pliny faith that by the plenty or ſcarct- 
ty of the bloſſoms of Thyme you may 
foreſee the plenty or ſcarcity of Honey 
for that Year, but the worth of this berb 
isnot ſo much to be diſputed in this place 
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as the uſefulneſs of it in (the - Kitchin, 
whereit ought not to be wanting. = 
Of Thyme there are 'many ſorts. - The 


Vulgar Engliſh, "the Lemon Thyme lo called 
from its moſt; 'exa&t ſmell like a Lemon, 
Gilded Thyme, Musk; and Maſtich Thyme, 
which laſt -is incomparably ſweet and 
ought to be carefully preſerved; any of the 
| other are fit for the Kitchin. 

of Savory... , Ot Savory there are two ſorts, the Sum- 
wer and Winter. The former is ſo called 
ecauſe it is annual and raiſed of ſeed: it is 
© uſually ſown amongſt. 0iozs, becauſe 
there' & an ancient tradition that the 
growing of it there makes the 0-705 the 
more ſweet; if you let ſome of it ſtand to 
ſhed its feed, -it is'fo hardy. that it will 
come up again the ſucceding Spring atl- 

though theground be again digged. 
Fhe Winter Savory is fo; called becauſe 
it lives over many Winters,and 1s increa- 
{ed by Cions aſwel as by Seed ; the uſes of 


both are very well knownin the Kztcbir. 


; of Hyſof. Hyſop 1s nominated amongſt culinary 
> Herbs although not ſo much in uſe in the v 
Kitchin, as for Medicine or 1ts natural 
4weetnels, it is fo vulgar an herb that eve- 

,,- 1-6-1 TY One Knows.its propagation. 
7 © 22 There are. many other ſweet Herbs that 
v4 are 
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are uſeful in the Kitchin although 'not ſo 
generally as the former, but according to 
the particular occaſions that require them 
as Pennyroyal, Sweet Mandlin, Tanſy, 
Balm, Baſil, Burnet, and ' Coaſt Mary, 
allo Lavendar and Cammomil are not to 
— —_— though not eſculent in any 
caſe. 


Cnae. VIII 


Of ſome ather FE 'ſculent V, egeta- 
bles. 


T- are ſome Plants, Herbs or parts 


of them that are eſculent either 
of themſelves or in Condiments, 
that are not uſually propagated in Gardens 
for that purpoſe,as the n_ buds of Hops 


boy I'd do much reſemble 4ſparagws in the 
.cativg, and are yery pleaſant and whole 
ſome where the other are not to be had, 


the young ſhoots of a new lop'd Elder - 


Tree, heing bay['d are eſteem'd a moſt ex- 
cellent diſh, the ordinary buds of E/der, 
and the red young tops of Nettles, and of 
Water Creſſes, and alſo of Brook lime, 
every Herb Woman can tell you are good 
Spring Sellads or Pottage Herbs. 

The green Tops of young Peaſe cut off 
and boyl'd are reported to be a moſtde- 
licate diſh, gzere whether if they being 
cut off, the remaining Roots will not 
emit new ſhoots, and produce a fair crop 
pf later Peaſe ? If they will,then m7 yon 

aye 
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- The Art of Gardening 
Peaſe better this 
Green Corn bruiſed yields a juice that js 


than by 


uſed in the Kitchin 1a Eſculents, and ſo 
may be reckon'd amongſt the number, 
notwithſtanding My Lord Baecox did not 
eſteem it eſculent. | 

Champignons, Muſhromes or Mouſſerons, Muſs. 
have been ever reputed a dainty diſh, in '*- 
the choice and preparing 'of which the 
ancient Romans took a great delight. Yet 
then were ſeveral perſons poiſoned with 
the uſe of ſuch of them, that wereof a 
venemous nature, and in theſe \colder 
Climates ſome ſorts of them are not much 
to be confided 1n. | 

Thoſe that are edible here with us are 
either Muſbrowes of the Woods and grow 
by the borders of Woods and Forreſts and 
are very large. Or Muſhrowes of \ the 
Meadows and ſweet paſtures, which grow 
frequently where Cattel feed, which uſu- 
ally flouriſh in the Autumn, and are moſt 
eſteem'd becauſe of their beauty- and 
whiteneſs above, and Vermilion beneath, 
having alſoa pleaſant ſcent with them, 

It is ſaid that you may raiſe A/y/bromes 
in beds in your Gardens by preparing a 
bed with the ſoyl of Myles or Aſſes, and 
Is Q 4 covering 


Fentury, 6. 


Yes four ſingers" thiek with 
rich dung and after it bath laid a-whilerta 
coo]; then! to caſt on it the:parings:and 
refuſe of: Muſbromes and old: rotten 
Muftromes with, the: Water uſed abgut 
them, and:i a-ſhort-time.,your bed will 
__ produce them, Or ſuch water poured.6n 
- Melon beds will cauſe. It to fend: foxth 
Woo meant v2 3 17314 4 
"It is probable that theſe though unper- 
fet Plants->may have a Seed which:ſown 
ih an apt place may woes others of the 
ſame SpUchss3 , At: 
My /Lord Vatulew: in his Natural Hiſto- 
ry- gives a very good character of them, 
jmputing unto them two ſtrange proper 
ties 3' The ore that they yield fo delicious 
a meat, the other. that they come up ſo 
haſtily, Thaveknown one of about a foot 
in 'diameter almoſt round'and full, .of 
ſcarce twice twenty four hours growth, 
The ſame= honourable :-Lord © tells 
you' that its dangerous! ſurfeting with 
\them. And gives you ſevesal reports that 
the Bark of White or Redpoplar cut ſmall 
and caſt - into2furrows ' well-dunged will 
cauſe the ground to put forth Muſbrajves 
at all Seaſofis of- the eas fit to beica» 
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He alſo adds a Report that Harts-horn 
| ſhaven orin fmall pieces mix't with dung 
and watred putteth up Myſhroms. 
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Of general Improvements, and 
Miſcellaneous Experiments. 


C— — — — — — _— _—_ 
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SECT. IL 


Of improving Garden ground by 
labour only. 


Aving thus briefly given you a 
H particular of Ornamental as ge 
| as uſeful Parts and Materials" for 
your ſeveral Gardens, and the ſpecifical 
wayes of preparing, ordering and mana- 
ging.of the various Plants, Flowers and 
other Curioſities uſually growing in them, 
It now remains that ſomething be ſaid as 
tothe more general manner of improving 
your Ground, and preparing of Dungs, 
Soyls and Compoſis proper for your ule, 
and the making of hot Beds, with many 
other things neceſſary to be known by 
ſuch that delight in the improvement of 


Hortulans, 
Of 
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Of the general mixtures of Earths 
the one with the other, to qualifie their 
natures by adding that of a contrary, I 


have before diſcourſed, Of the prepa- 
' ration of Earth without any ſuch mix- 


tures Sir H»gh Platt hatb given you an 
Fnigmatical deſcription , calling it his 
Philoſophical Garden, his Precept is, *To 
© pave a ſquare plot with Brick (if co- 
*yered with Plaiſter of Pars the better ) 


* makiog up the ſides of Brick alſo, plai- 


© ſtered likewiſe 3 let it be of a conveni-« 
Fent depth, fill jt with the beſt vegeta- 
* ble S4tzre which you can get that hath 
* ſtood two Years or one at theleaſt, quite 
5 within his own Sphere,make contrition of 
*the lame; And be ſure to avoid all ob- 
© ſtrutions, imbibe it with 4qu4 Celeſtis 
* in atrue proportion, grind it once a day 
*111 it be dry : Being dry, let 1t ſtand 
*two or three days without any imbibiti- 

© on, that it may the better attra&t from all 
* Heavenly influence, continuing then al- 

© ſo a Philoſophicall contrition every day 

*( this grinding muſt alſo be ufed in the 
© vegetable works where the Mercury of 

* Herbs is uſed in ſtead of Aqua Celeſtis ) 

* during all the time of preparation : Then 
5 plant what rare Flowers, Fruits or Seeds, 
| you 


< 5ou pleaſe therein,..the ame Philoſopher 
© then tells you, . that (| af his: theory of 
© nature decerye him . not:). that Saturx' 
© fo inriched ;from the Heavens, without 
© the help of any manner of ſoy], marl 
© or. compoſt ( after. one Years revoluti- 
<on ) Will make the ſame, toflouriſh and 
* fructify in a ſtraoge and admirable man» 
© ner. EA 
By his Vegetable Saturs may be'under- 
ſtood ſuch earth that is moſt prone to ſend 
forth Plants, by its ſtanding ſo long with- 
in its own Sphere is only that it hath been 
covered. either naturally by Turf, or 
Artificially by building or ſuch like that 
it hath been prevented from waſting its 
foecund nature by ſending forth or.beariog 
Vegetables, The beſt of ſuch reſted fruits 
ful Earth is to be put in what quantity you 
pleaſe into y our Brick Wr Stone Ciſtern 
( being made. proportionable) but not 
roo deep lefPit hinder you from ſtirring 
the Earth to the bottom and will not per- 
mit it to dry ſo eafily, this muſt be redu- 
ced to a fjneneſs: therefore it would not be 
amiſs to let it pals the ſieve or-ſcreen before 
you put it in your Ciſtern, The imbibi- 
tion of this Earth with Aqua Celeſtis can 
he no other than which Rain Water, which 
| Is 
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is exhaled fromthe Sea,:by-the influence 
of the Sun and inthe Airattracteth a V6- 
latile' nitre” which defending+ with the 
Rain on the dry Earth is ſoon imbibed 
apain,” this : Volatile Spitit or nitre- that 
thus-ariſeth- in fo great a quantity is:that 
Spiritus:Mundz that cauſeth all Vegerati« 
on,; and: wherewith the Air it ſelf is filled; 
and by feveral wayes coagulated, andi/by 
the often irrigating the Earthiwith it; -rh 

Earth is the more fertilized: 3:Bur this way 
of continuing the:contritton or ſtirring it 
every day to dry it, makes the Earth much 
eafter to attract-the Water, which being 
added'in a:true or ſo little aiproportion 
thatit may'norwet but mon{ten'only, the 
Earth will leave ics nitrous orvegetatin 

vertne behindiie/whenethe! Ahleginaciol 
part fumesi way againby the ſtirring of 
the Earth: hich if it were added/iin too 
great a-quantity; would 'exhault the ni- 
trous Spirit that was before 1n the Earth. 
For it 1s a+ general obſervation amongſt 
Philoſophers that as the greater overpow- 
ereth- thelefier ſo:if the matter you add 
be volatile and-;preater in- proportion than 


that. which 1s 'fixt, 1t 1$apt tovolatilize 
that-\| which before was fixt being added 


unto it, and: on the contrary that if the 
volatile 
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volatile matter be lefs in proportion than | - 
the fixt to which you add it, then is that 
which is fixt apt to fix the volatile : there- 
fore did our Author wiſely add, that the 
imbibition ſhould be made in a true pro» 
portion, which is, that the rain watet 
ſhould be onely for an eaſy humeGation, 
and not too great a wetting, then he tells 
your that it ſhould ſtand two or three 
days without any imbibition, that is, be- 
tween every humeQation the Earth ſhould 
be. thronghly dried as the Air or Wind 
can dry it, which will take up ſuch a 
ſpace of time, notwithſtanding your dai- 
ly ſtirring it, for the dryer any open ter- 
reſtial matter is, it doth not only the more 
eaſily attrat, but more perfetly fixeth 
that which otherwiſe would be more vols- 
tile, although our Author bath not given 
caution of it, yet it is preſumed that the 
ſquare Plot or Giſtern he preſcribes ſhould 
be covered or deferided from the Sun 
which by his Rays is apt to attra&t much | £0! 
of the Spiritns Mundi or matter of Vege- | far 
tables, where there is pleaty unfixts asis | Wi 
evident from the varions ſmells that are | BB 
exhaled by it, and colours alſo much ſoo» | Fo 
ver faded by the Sun Beams than by the | w1 
heat of Fire. And alſo from the _ YC 
| which 
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han | which in great ſhowers is apt to over 
that | moiſten it,and in continued Rains to pre- 
ere- | vent its drying, therefore your Rain wa- 
the | ter ſhould be kept in a Ciſtera made for 
Yo» | that purpoſe, where the longer it remains 
ater | the better it will prove, ſuch vertue al- 
on, | ways encreaſeth whilſt it is in its proper 
ells | Matrix, as appeareth by Urine kept long 
ree | which yieldeth much more Spirit than 
be | whilſt it is new. | 
uld By che Authors ſaying that this grind- 
ind | ing 1s to be uſed in the Vegetable work, 
1 2 | where the Mercury of» Herbs is uſed in 
lai- | ficad of Aqua Celeftis. It's probable here 
tet- | he means the exprefi'd Juice of Green 
ore | Vegetables which Virtually hath in at the 
eth | matter of Vegetables and may have the 
la- } famecffeCton the Earth in a ſmall quanti- : 
ren | ty and little time as the Rain water hath | 
the | ina greater quantity by the long continu» 
ald- | ation of the operation. 

un This way of contrition, imbibition and 
ch | coagulation enricheth the Earth after the 
;e- | fame manner by covering it many Years 
3's | with building, by which means Salt Peter 
xe | 3s encreaſed 3 Only by this operation 
0» | you may effe& your deſign in one Year 
he | with labour -and diligence which there 
in, | you muſt wait many Years for, And Py 
ch this 
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mitedin this Climate. // ,- ef 
*:2That our Authors Satur# is our natural 
aftd common Earth, and his Aqua Celeſtis; 
Rain Water, may. be concluded: from his 
own expreſitons, uſed in the ſame deſcris 
Ption of his Philoſophical Garden which 
are; *-* That if the Earth it ſelf, after it 
*bath thus conceived from the Clouds; 
*wefe then Teft to bring forth her:own 
*Fruits and Flowers in her own.time,. and 
"ho Teeds or Plants placed therein by the 
"hand 'of man, it'is held very:probable; 


©that'this Heavenly Earth, fo manured 


*Wwith the Stars would bring forth ſtrange 
* and glorious- Fruits and Flowers &c. 
*-Which is not improbable if we conſider 
the Fertility of the! Waters: of - Ni/e which 
arEftrſt exhauſted in thoſe hotter 4fricar 
Regions by the power of the Suns influence 


| { whkes in a due latitude; and\.conder> 


ed by the Air far more fruitful, as well/as 
theFarth, in'Nitre there,: than in: theſe 
colder Regions yielding that great and 


fertite loud, whoſe precipitate or ſettling | 
flinie'-fo "far (inricheth the..dryed and 


thirſty 
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thirſty Earth that it not only ſpontanes» 
ouſly produceth abundance of Vegetables 
but Animals alſo. Rr 4 2 | 
I know no reaſon but'by obſerving our 
Authors direQion in this Climate a deli- 
gent Operator. may advance the vertue 
of our Earth tothe ſame Degree or great- 
er then the Eg yptiap Soy], and then may 
itanſwer his ExpeCtations, in producing 
ſuch rarities that by no other ways are here 
attainable, for ifany man would advance 
or improve nature,he muſt tread innatures 
ſteps and trace|her to the Foundation, 
Next unto this..extraordinary improve- 
ment of Earth. by labour, without any 
other mixture than Earth and Rain wa- 
ter which many will not experiment be» 
cauſe. of the length of time required int; 
you may facilitate the operation by ofcen 
ſtirring, or digging your Land and redu- 
redit to a tinenels by.skreening it, which 
alſo '1s a means to.cleanſe it from Weeds, 
Stones, Worms, &*#c. that annoy your 
tender. Plants, by reiterating of which 
work you expole the Earth thus opened 
totheAir,Froſt,Snow andRain,and capaci- 
fate it to receive the benign Influences 
of the Heavens, and prevent the exhau- 
ſting of the nitrous Spirit by the growth 
R of 
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of any Vegetables init. This operation; 
the longer you continue it the better, the | 
time for the beginning of 1t is not mater prefe 
al, ſo that you let it receive the effeQs. of 
both extream Seaſons: likeunto this are 
your fallowings of Land for ſeveral grains 
eſpecially the fallowings & twi-fallowings | — — 
for Wheat long before the laſt plowing at 
the Seed time, and in ſeveral caſes a con- 
trition or dragging after the fallowings | Of | 
which proves a conſiderable improvement 
of ſtiff Land. Thus may you ſee how nx 
ture is improved by induſtry only and that | ,5 
but by treading in her own Steps,for Earth | | 
often .trod on by Men or Beaſts in the 
Streets or High ways is very much enrich- 
ed by ſuch expoſure, and Earth defended J + 
from the Sun and Air in like manner be- 
: comes fertile, although from different cau- Þ {4 
ſes, the former from the volatil Nitre and 
other influences in the Air, Rain and 
Snow, the latter from the condenſation |... 
of the Spiritus Mundi or nitrous breath- | ©. 
ings of the Earth. And both by reaſon 
that thofe fertile qualities are not exhauſt» ' 
ed by vegetation. Fart 
But as this latter operation is morefa- | cc 
cile than the former, fo you cannotexpet my 


that it ſhould produce effects _— hi 
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tſ tothe other, which is very much to be 
r'd by ſuch thar are curious, although 


this latter way niay yield you a ſufficient 


recompence for your labour yet the for- 
ner cannot but far tranſcend it. 


gg —_— 


SECT: II: 


Of ſeveral wayes of enriching Earth 
by mixtures. 


T is without queſtion that Earth or 
Mould is to be made more fertile than 
naturally it is, by mixing therewith ſes 
veral materials that contain in them much 
of the vegetatitig Spirit, as the Aſhes of 
any matiner of burnt Vegetables. Forby 
ſuch burning is waſted the more phleg 
flaticok and uſeleſs thoiſture, and are fix'd 
the more ſolid and ſubſtantial parts : the 
fame effe& hath fire on the Tutf or rooty 
ſurface of_the Earth, this ſmegmatick or 
oyly matter that is left by the fire, in a 


1 moderate proportion applyed to any 


Earth highly enricheth it and makes it apt 
for fruQification, as appearcth by the vul- 
gar experiment of Burn-beating of Land 
which yieldeth ſo fair crops of Wheat 

R 3 and 
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and other grain. In which operation the 
Ruſtick obſerves that over burning the 
turf is injurious, and that a more mode; 
rate burning maketh the ground more 
fertile, the reaſon is plain. For 1n the 
burning of any Vegetable a gentle eaſie 
and ſmothering fire doth not waſt the vo- 
latile nitrous Spirit ſo. much as a quick, 
but cauſeth much more of it to fix and re 
main behind. | 
Theſe fixed Salts that are thus obtained 
are the principal Salts that are fo much 
celebrated forthe improvements of Earth 
to render it more fruitful, although there 
are many- other Salts neerin affinity to 
theſe that do in ſome Degree meliorate 
Earth, as the Salts that are in Bloud, U- 
rine, Soot, and feveral other things of 
the like nature, by the mixture of thoſe 
materials with the Earth or ſprinkling it 
with them whereby the Rains uſually car- 
ry down their vertue to the Roots of your 
Plants, | 
The parts of Animals as Skins, Hair, 
Feathers, Fleſh and Bones, Horns, Hoofs,@c. 
Contain in- them much of theſe Vegeta- 
ting Salts although Volatile, yet in ſuch 
compact bodies, ap they continue until 
they are by your Plants attracted, as ma- 
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y. Huſbandmen have made expediments 
of the extraordinary vertue that isin old 


1 Woollen rags in fertilizing Land for Corn 


giving ten times the price for a load of 
them to lay on their Corn ground, that 
they will for a load of dung, and are 
yet great gainers by it, and tetch them 
from near London into Hartford-ſhire into 
the bargain: Wool, Hair and Feathers, 
are neer of a nature and therefore have 
neer the ſame effeRs. 

The fjþ and bones of Beaſts fleſh, e*c. 
Are generally known to add very much 
to the improvement of Land but for gar- 
den uſes, -it will be more conducing to 
your purpoſe to let the ſame be through- 
ly putrefied and reduced to a moderate 
compoſt with Earth before you apply it, 
for all nauſeous and ill ſavoured materi- 
als are to be excluded your Gardens, ei- 
ther for the Kitchin, or for delight. 

. Horns, hoofs and skins contain in them 

much of -a rich volatile Salt : and it hath 

been anciently obſerved, and in ſuch 

Countries where naturally the ground is 

more replete with Nitre and more fertile 
than here, that theſe materials have very 
much fertilized garden ground eſpecially 
for the A/parages that requires ſtrong nou- 
2 riſhment, 
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riſhment, therefore the ſhavings or odg ' 
pieces of Horn, and the leſſer horns an 
the Hoofs, and other excrementitiouy | 
parts of Beaſts at the common ſlaughter 
houſes may be obtain'd to make your de 
Beds for Aſparagus, Artichoaks, and (i 
like, and may not be unuſcful jn enrich 
ing your ground for yqur choicelt flow: 
ErS. 

The ſhreds of Tar'd Leather, partaki 
aſwel of the Salt of the Oaken bark and 
lime, as of the beaſt, muſt of neceſſity 
prove a very great improver of your gar- 
denground,and may be had ingreat quan» 
tities at the Shoomakers, where they uſu- 
ally bura them. Theſe ſhreds ſoon rot 
and with Rags, Hoofs, Horns, Hair, Oe, 
Mixed with a good quantity of Earth 
and Jaid in a Pit and ſometimes watred 
will make an excellent compoſt for your 
Kitchin garden, if afterwards diſpoſed of 
in proper Beds, 

Take Sheeps dung and put water to it 
( in ſome Vellel.) fo much as by ſtirring 
may reduce it toa pap, and when it is all 
throughly diſſolved mix ſome fine ſifted 
Earth with it let the Earth be four, five, 
or fix times more in quantity than the 
Sheeps dung, according as the Earth is jn 
: goodneſs 


'  TheArtof Gardening: 247 | 
| goodneſs: if it be a poor Sandy Earth, the | | 


more of the Sheeps dung it requires to 
enrich it; if it bea ſtiff ground, the more 
it requires to make it light, but an indif- 
ferent mellow Earth requires the leſs, for 
Sheeps dung is one of the richeſt of dungs. 
As may be obſerved from the great im- 
ement that is made by Flocks. of 
Sheep being folded on the poor champi- 
on Lands, where ſuch land yields much 
Corn, whennot being ſo improved it will 
yield but little and this from one only 
folding in ſeveral Moneths, or ſometimes _. 
ina whole Year together, Deer and 
Goats dung are much of the ſame nature 
with Sheeps dung. The reaſon of which 
extraordinary fertility in that ſoyl is from 
the well chewing the food, the long con- 
tinuance in the body, and the not ( or 
but little. ) drinking of the beaſt, For 
Sheep and Neat chew the cud, by which 
means their food is made fine, both,theſe 
(and fo do Deer and Goats) retain their 
meat longer than Horſes or Swine who 
feed mare groſly and haſtily, the dung 
of the one being like wiſps of Hay, of 
the other like a mixture of all ſorts of filth, 
Alio Sheep and Deer drink but little which 
make their dung and their Vrige ( which 
| R 4 allo 
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alſo 1s very rich could it be preſerved 
very fertile. Neat drink much which very 
much tempereth and allayeth the heat and 
fertile nature of the ſoyl. Earth thus mix- 
ed with Sheeps dung diſſolved, -isyery 


excellent for moſt ſorts of : Fibraws roated 


Flowers, becauſe the decay of the dung 
C which will bein time leaves the graund 
porous that the fibres thereby aſwel jns 
finuate themſelves and ſpread abroadas 
they 'do contrad the richneſs the dung af 
fords them : Twberow rooted Flowers alſo 


- . affe@ this mixture : Artichboaks delight in 


it exceedingly , and: Sheeps-dung- apply» 
ed to the Roots of them, and then often 
watred, whereby the vertue of it may be 
conveyed into them, makes the Plant 
yield you fair fruit ; moſt garden tillage 
affet it, for it is not only a very rich foyl 
but renders the ground light and porous, 
which is very advantageous to Tillage. 
' A mixture of Neats dung aſter the ſame 
manner, is very good for moſt of he 
ſame uſes as is that of Sheeps dung. And 
better in ſame particular caſes, for that if 
you have occaſion to remove or plant any 
200d Flower in the Suramer time or cut 
of its proper Seaſon, ſuch 'a mixture of 
Earth and Neats dung made jntq a liquid 
| PAP 


*.TheArt of Gardening, 


pap and the Tree or Flower placed in it 


that the liquid matter may encompaſs the 


Toot, Will to adhere to it, and be fo cool 


and moiſt that it will cauſe the plant. to 
thrive.as well as if it had been planted or 
removed in its praper ſeaſon. 


+; Horſe dung whileſt new is the hatteſt Hoſe 
of dungs laid in a great quantity together, 4": 


by reaſon that a Horſe chews his meat but | 
Jittle, feeds haſtily, and  evacuatesit ina 
ſhort time; ſothar like chopt Straw or Hay 
but beginning to ferment in the belly of 
the Horſe, it continues fermenting after it 
1s in the dunghil bur if it be laid up with 
the litter that is uſually moiſtned withthe 
Urine ofthe Horſe, and after it is through= 
ly rotten, which will be much the ſooner 
if it ly ina moilſt place or be often watred 
by Rain or by hand and turned withall, 

or caſt,as the Huſbandman uſually terms it, 
it then makes an excellent compalt for. 
your Kitchin garden, 


In your-Swine-yard or places where Sc 
ung. 


Swine uſually tread, or feed,the Earth is 
yery much improved by their dunging 
and piling, which trampled into and mixt 
with the Earth makes it become a very 
good compoſt, eſpecially, to allay that 
xankneſs or over freenels of ſome very 
light 
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light and rich Soyls that breed the canker 


in Trees and too many Worms and other 
vermine and inſets that deſtro 
choiceſt Plants. This dung or earth ſo in» 
riched being a fat cooling compoſt, may 
be with ſucceſsuſed in both your Gardens, 
but rather amongſt your fruit trees where 
it excels. 

Aſes dung is near of the nature of Sheeps 
dung, Deers dung, Oc. mm of before, 
although not altogether ſo rich. - 

The dung of all corn-fed Fowl is very 
hot ar the firſt, eſpecially that of Pigeons, 
becauſe they feed haſtily and evacuate the 
ſame digeſted in aſhort time and Urine 
not. So that their drink is no more but 
only to digeſt and nouriſh and not to car- 
ry away any of the vertue of the meat nor 
leſſen the ſtrength or fertility of the dung. 
Experience hath, taught the Huſbandman 
that in the Champion Countries where 

you ſtore of Pigeons dung is to be had, the 
ame ſown but thinly with Barley makes 
a poor ground yeild a good crop, for 
when but thinly ſown the Rain and Air 
ſoon qualifie its preſent heat, which If it 
were laid thick would burn the Corn eſpe- 
cially at that ſeaſon, or elſe make it grow 
too rank, which is as great a fault asits 
being 


your 
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' uſe Malt Duſt in your Garden, for there 


being too ſhort. Therefore you may well 
conclude that theſe dungs Iaid in a 
heap in the open air and moiſtned by the 
rain or otherwiſe until their heat is over, 
will-make a maſt rich compoſt for either 
Garden, but more eſpecially for your 
Kitchin Garden. 
I only here give you a caution not to 1,1, jug 


are many ſeeds of pernicious weeds in it, 
that have paſſed all the imbibitions,fer- 
mentations and exſiccations of the Malt, 
and yet retain their vegetating nature,and 
will furniſh you with new ſpecies of weeds 
out of the fields, that your Garden before 
was not acquainted withal. 

The ſetlings of waters where there 1s Mud of 
leaſt current is the beſt, but the Mud or ©4- 
reſidence of any water unleſs it be over 
much ſandy is excellent to qualifie the na- 
ture of your ground, if your ground be 
light then uſe ſtiff Mud, if your ground 
be ſtiff or cold then uſe light or ſandy re- 
fidencies : theſe mixtures are good for all 
ſorts of Garden ground. 

Any aſhes or other matter whatſoever $,y,: 
that contains ſalt is good,fo that the quan» 
tity ofthe matter eontaining the ſalt, doth 
not too far exceed the Salt contained init, 
as 
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- as uſual have been 
in. the Waſhhouſe , Sopehoule or elſe 
Where have the moſt of their Salt extraCt- 
ed,and then applyed to your ground ſte- 

Tilizeth it unleſs it be to a {trong Clay 

ground, then it will make it lighter al- 

though not ircher. 
- The Aſhes of -any- burnt vegetables are 


' excellent as before we abſerved, a mix-+ 


ture of Lime 1s very good in moſt grounds, 
but the ſalt of Lime extracted by water, 
and your ground watred therewith, is 
much to be preferred. It hath alſo this 
ſingular property,that it makes the worms 
ſoon leave the place watred therewith, 
and expoſe themſelves to the Air where 
they ſoon periſh, or to the Birds who de- 
vour them. The ſame effe& 1s wrought 
by any Alkalizate Salts, or ſalts produced 
by fire. 

The Murc or refuſe after the preſlings of 
Cider and rotten fruit, are very good to 
mix with your earth, but it muſt be after 
It. hath lain a long time in ſome pit or heap 
until it hath loſt its ſavour, and until the 
ſeeds or kernels are dead, leſt they ger- 
minate and incommode your Garden. 

- Any drexy wood or the duſt of the 
wood-pile, but more eſpecially rotten 
willow, 


willow. .is excellent to make the Earth 
light for moſt fibrous rooted Flowers. The 
ſame is Sawdult if it firſt Iye in.a moiſt place 
until it be rotten, and hath its acidity a= 
bated or digeſted. 


Straw or any dry vegetables become Swaw. 
'rotten and mix'd with Earth, maketh it 


light and fit for your choiceſt Anemonies, 
and all fibrous rooted Flowers, 


Tobacco dryed or cur'd,and afterwards' 74 acco. 


mix'd with your Garden mould , will 
doubtleſs exceedingly enrich it : For it is 
of a very high and ſtrong nature,and con» 
taineth much of a Volatile Nitrous Salt'ite 
it, and is reported to be-equally as effe- 
Qual in the tanning of Leather as the 
Bark of the Oak, which if it be true,:asT 
have noreaſon to doubt it,: it 'may prove 
a conſiderable improvement of many 
Countryfarms,and of great benefit and ad- 
vantage to the Nation in general, either 
of which uſes is better than that to which 
it is now uſually put unto. 
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SECT. I 
Of Watring Gardens. 


Efdes the mixture of ſeveral materials 


and compoſts with land- to make it” 


fruitful, you may add enriched waters 
which ſerve where you cannot conveni- 


. ently change your ground,or remove your 


Plant as in ſeveral Flowertrees, and Arti- 
chokes , Aſparagus, &c. 

That water is very good that is taken 
out of ſtanding pools, where Cattle uſu- 
ally reſort to ſhade or cool themſelves in 
hot weather, and leave their dung in it, 
which by the ſtirring of their feet enrich- 
eth the Water, Ducks and Geeſe alſo much 
improve ſtanding pools where they fre- 
quent. 

Several waters may be prepared in 
which you may ſteep or macerate your 


' ſeeds or pulſe, to make them ſprout the 


ſooner or come the fairer, and with the 
ſame water may you irrigate your ground: 
many Receipts there are to that end, I 
ſhall only mention ſome of them. 
Take Sheeps dung well difſolv'd in warm 
water,and after it hath ſtood twelve __ 
rain 
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ſtrain' it through a courſe cloth with com- 


prefſion,, for it is ſo flimy. that it comes 
through with difficulty , therefore I ſup- 


ſe a decantation may ſerve. To two 
or three Gallons of this liquor add a hand- 
ful of Bay falt. and ſomewhat a leſſer pro- 
portion of Salt-peter, and let them both 
be diſlolved in the former water, which to 
expedite let it be made lukewarm and 
ſtirred often, in which liquor let your 
ſeeds lye for twenty four hours or more, 
till they are throughly ſwelled. Pulſe 
need not to lye fo long,then take out your 
ſeeds or pulſe, and expoſe them thinly on 
ſome floor to the Air (nor the Sun) until 


' they be half dry,then ſow them. It is al- 


ſo preſcribed that the remainder of the 
Sheeps dung that was not made liquid, 
ſhould be dryed and calcined,and the fix'd 
ſalt extracted out of it, and added to the 
former compoſition, but it's more probable 
that another parcel of Sheeps dung calct- 
ned , would yield more and better falt, 
than the remaining part of thediſſolved 
dung. This latter part makes the pro- 
ceſs roo difficult and troubleſome,and adds 
but little to the virtueof it,any other fix- 
ed Salc having the ame effe& as that ſo 
hard to be obtaia'd, 3-08 
This 
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__ ThisLiquorts more effequalfor the wa- wit 
'tring of Plants thaniit is for the rhaceration ing 
of ſeeds, and fo art any other ſalt waters, (ne 
Some add a greater quantity of Salt-peter; || the 
and Bay-ſalc,* foie only Salt-peter, others || ye 
uſe Pidgeons dung inſtead of Sheeps dung, || jo! 
alſo Lime waterafter that manner enrich'd || ſuc! 
with Sheeps dutig, Pidgeoris ding or Neate | fin 
dung, is equral id vertue' if not exceeding || will 
thatto whichSalt-peter or bay ſalt isadded; I that 
EveryHyſbandman hath experimented the || jnje 
effe& of Lime, 'the Salt only extrafted by I} nify 
the rains enriching the Earth occafioning || unt; 
ſo plentiful a crop, the other remaining | the: 


partlike a Caput Mortunm, only tempereth vr 
the land for the future,and maketh it more | It 
ſad where before it was too light, which || larg 
if the Land did not require it, then doth m 
Lime (after its ſalt is waſted ) much in- || þlef 
J Y ro the land whereon' it is laid. | Inc 
_ Nite or Salt-peter only,diflolv'd in wa- {| wa; 


tera pound to'four or five Gallons is held }_ 
to be very effeQual to enrich barrenMould || th&( 
this dgrees with our” obſervations about but 
earth covered' with building,or otherwiſe I of | 
"defended from Sun and Raih, for the ge- | Jate 
neration of Nitre. ') 
'* Some commend the ſprinkling of Milk |  C 
and Rain water on theBeds,firſt ſifted = | bed 
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The 


lt of Lime (extrafted with water in ſome 


_" $i: POIEY ODE 
: Much more might be ſaid concerning 
theſe improving liquids as well as ſolids, 
but that the molt learned and experienc'd ; - :.. 
of Rural or Hartulane Authors , hath _ Eve. 
lately been very copious on the ſame 
ſubjeQ. w" 


.., Only | may þere adviſe the unexperien- 
08d not to water his pochs iq cither Car 
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den; with a cold Spring or Well water, 
if he can obtain any othet, which if he 
cannot, then to expoſe this to the Sun or 
Air ſome time before he uſeth it, or em 
rich it by ſome pinguid mixtures, as Lime, 
Aſhes, Dung or ſuch like will quickly 
qualifie it for his purpoſe, by abating the 
ſudden coldneſs of it to the Plant. Forit 
is a very great injury to moſt tender Plantz 
to be diluted with cold water from the 
Well or Spring, and check their growth 
exceedingly',. as may be obſerved in 4 


bleeding Vine, to the naked Roots of 


which if you pour ſtore of cold Spring or 
Well water, it ſuddenly checks the aſcen- 
fion of the Sap, by means whereof the 
bleeding ceafeth, and the wound conff- 
Iidates again before the moreliberal aſcent 
of the ſap, much more then will it check 
the growth of a weak Herb or Flower. 
Alſo as it is obſerved to ſow in the duſt, 
whereby the ſeeds gradually ſwell from the 
cold dews of the night and air, and are 
made ready to ſprout with the next rains, 
ſo it is not good to water new ſown ſeeds 
until the long defect of ſhowers invite you 
to it, ſome leeds, as Rediſh, Lettuce, Gilli» 
flower ſeed &c. remain not long in the 
Earth, and therefore may in two or _ 
ay9 
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days, for want of rain,be watred by hand; 
But Tulip , Auricula, Parſley , Carrot ſeed 


 &c. lye longer in the ground and require - 


not ſo ſpeedy an irrigation: | 

All ſeed ought to be watred by the 
fmalleſt or rain-like drops as you can, and 
not too much, for haſty watring and haſty 
ſhowers diſcover them. | 
For moſt Flowers and Plants whoſe 
leaves lye near the ground, it is beſt to 
water them at ſome diſtance by making 4 
Ring round the Plant alittle hollow, and 
pouring the Water into it, whereby you 
ganoy not the leaves with your diſcolour- 
ing water, or chill them with the coldneſs 
of it. 

In all warin weather the evening is the 
beſt ſeaſon to water in, becauſe the water 
will have time to fink into the eaxth, and 
the Plant to attract it before the heat of the 
Sun exhales it, but in cold weather and 
when the nights are cold, the morning 1s 
the moſt proper time that the ſuperfluous 
moiſture may be evaporated before the 
told Night overtake you, and chill your 
Plant. 

By no means uſe liquots either naturally 
hot as ſpirits, or artificially made fo by 
heatiog it over the fire. 
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" A Plant that delights in moiſture or 2 
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drooping Plant that you may ſuppoſe Wa. 


ter will preſerve, may be watred by fil. j 


tration. Which is by placing an earthen 
pot full of water near the Plant, and puts 


ting therein the end of a liſt of woollen }- 


cloth,the other end thereof to hang down 
on the out ſide of the pot to the ground, 
near the root of the Plant. By means of 
which liſt if it be thick enough, the water 
will filtrate or diſtill over the brim of the 
pot through the liſt of woollen, ſo long as 
any water is in reach of the liſt in the pot, 
always obſerving that the end of the liſt in 
the out (ide of the pot, belonger than that 


in the inſide, and that the liſt be thorowly Y 


wet before. you add it. The reaſons of 
this operation which many Country Co- 
lona's daily experiment we will not here 
diſcourſe of. 


VVatring of To water your Flower pot that the was 


ter may the eaſizr deſcend to the bottom 


and throughout the whole pot, you may 'J 


efore you fill it with earth place 1o it a 
Pipe of Lead, Latton, or ſuch like, cloſe 
at the bottom with divers holes at the 
ſides of it, let the Pipe extend in height to 
the top of the pot, and when the pot 1s 
fall of Earth and planted with roy 
| an 


and that you cannot conveniently. others 
wiſe water it, then with a funnel fill the 


| Pipe with water, and reiterate your ing 
of i 


t until you think there is enough, an 
by the holeson the ſides of the: pipe, the 
waterwill moiſten the whole pot of earth. 

*Fhe water you uſe here, ought to be me» 

liorated by ſome of the former ways: For 
Earth thus ſeparated from the ground, is 
more apt to decay than that which is re- 
maining on its natural foundation which 
continually receives an improvement, by 
perſpiration of the Vegetating Spirit, _ 


' There are ſeveral forts of watring pots Watring 
in uſe for Gardens, the moſt uſeful is the 


common watring pot made of tinn'd plate 
or Laton: The noſe or end of the Spout 
whereof is covered with a cover wherein 
are many ſmall perforations, that the wa- 
ter may force through in ſmall ſtreams and 
beſprinkle your plants or ſeeds like unto 
Rain. This Cover is made to take off and 


on to cleanſe at pleaſure. 


There is another ſort of Watring pot that 
hath a ſmall hole at the bottom and ano- 
therat the Top, ſo that when you ſink it 


into a Veſlel of Water, it will fill by the 


lower pipe or hole, the air-paſling out at 


the hole at the top where the handle is alfp: 


S 3 , when 
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when it is fyll take it by the handle and 
ſtop the hole with your thumb,and when 
you come to the Plant you intend to was 
ter, you may eaſe the hole whereon your | {erv 
thumb lies, and as you pleaſe let the wa || the! 
ter out at the Pipe in the bottom, for az | Wit 
the Air comes inat the top, the Water 
will iſſue out at the bottom, and ſo may 
you ſtop it,and open it with your thumbs, 
at your pleaſure, with this pot you may 
ealily let the water down on your Plant 
that can bear with a waſhing ſhower. 
' - You may water any ground by the firſt | 
fort of watring pot, with any enriched 

orithick water if you take of the cover of 
the Pipe and convey the ſame water about | 2 
the Roots of any Plants without fouling | 
the leaves or flowers. nc 

' Alfoyou may haveaſmall Engine made | ® 
like one of the Engines for the raiſing of | P! 
Water to extinguiſh fire withal, and j| £* 
place it in a frame to drive to and fro wi 
about your Garden, you may fill it with th 
Water and the Spout or Pipe with a per- thi 
forated coyer like unto the Common wa- Fl 
tring Pots ( but not ſo broad as to ſpread all 

; the Water (@ much ) with this Rog ly 
"3 may you iminate Rain, oyer any of your | #2 
[tt Beds at a diſtance, aud waſh your will | # 
| rect 


Trees from Vermine and refreſh them at 
your pleaſure. | 

Any of theſe Watring Pots may be pre- 
ſerved for many Years from Ruſt to which 
they are very apt by painting them over 
with Linſeed Oyl and Red Lead. 
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"SENT. Iv. 
Of making hot Beds. 


JT is evident to all that moſt Plants do 
I naturally obſerve the ſeaſon of the 
ear in their Germination, growth, and 
maturationz- And although they are re- 
moved into another Climate, yet do they 
incline to the obſervation of the ſame time 
as they did in their own former natural 
place of their growth, as the Perſian Tris, 
American Strawbery, and ſeveral others, 
which make them the more acceptable as 
they come earlier or Jater than others of 
the ame kind. So is it with many other 
Flowers, Fruits or Herbs : For we annu- 
ally obſerve how acceptable a diſh of ear- 
ly Peaſe is over what they are when later 
and common and ſoare Aſparagus, Cucums 
hers, Melons, Oc. 
S 4 
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To pres 
ſerve your 
Watring 
Pots. 


Toraiſe a 
Sallad in 
few bours, 
4: 
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The growth of moſt Plants is quickned 


by a warm poſition,as under a warm Fencs 
or Wall,and by an artificial heat,as by be» 
ing planted againſt a place where fire is 
uſually kept, or by watring them with 
Waters impregnated '' by hot 'dungs ; 
which will very much accelerate Germi- 
nation. | EN: - 
If you would have Herbs to ſprout im- 
mediately, then lay a Bed of unſlak'd 
lime. powdered," with a mixture of Aſhes 
if you pleaſe or without, on that ala 
of hot dung, and on that another lay of 
lime, and then on that a lay of finerich 
ould, wherein ſow your ſeeds,” as Let- 
zuce, Purſlain, Coru Salad, Parſley,” ev. 
Firſt ſteep'd in Whitewine or ſome of the 
former prepared Waters, *and water them 
when ſown with ſome of the ſame ticheſt 
Waters, and they will ſuddenly appeai 
above ground and as you water them fo 


- will they proſper. This ſhould be done 


exoticks, 'and your eaxly Howers and alfb 
Wh a8 7 C '? BL. 3 ; 


within doors leſt the coldneſfs of the Ait 
ſhould —_— their growth, the often 
watring them facilitates their nouriſh- 
ment. , - $ 4 Z . Ihe, l 
* But the hot Beds that are moſt uſeful, 
and 'whereon you are to raiſe your tender 
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fo raiſe and bring forward your Melons, 
Cucurbers,Cawly flowers, &c. Is uſually 


made in February, and after ſeveral man-, * 


ners. 


Some preſcribe the making of it, by 


laying of hot Stable dung that hath lainin 
a heap, ' mixing the newelt with the old, 
and laying it about four foot braad, the 
better to preſerve its warmth, three foot 
high, and as Jong as you have occaſion or 
materials. This Bed well trod C to ex- 


_ cite the heat) 1s to be covered about 


four inches thick with very fine rich 
Mould,the top of the bed being firſt edg- 
ed round with board to 'keep up the 
Mould: thus muſt it Iy until it hath paſſed 


its greateſt heat, which you may prove by 


your finger, for it ought to be but warm 
not hot. In caſe its heatleſſeneth at any 
time,you may encreaſe it by applying new 
dung to the ſides of your bed, on this 
may you ſow your Seeds, 

There muſt be ſome frame Arch-wiſe, 


- orflat, over this hot bed, that a covering 


of Mats or Straw hurdles may be ſpread 
over it, every right and in cold days : 
make your covering fo that it may aſwel 
keep out the Raia and Snow as the 
67” TY. a9 But 
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But the beſt deſcription of a hot bed 
is that of Mr.Eveliz in his late Philoſophi- | 
' cal diſcourfe of Earth, To this effe&, dig 
a pit about four foot deep, of breadth 
and length as your occaſions require, wall 


this pit on every fide with Brick, or ere& 
your-wall above the ground, or part 
above, and part under. Then f5ll it with 
hot dung from the Stable and tread it 
well. In this place wooden Caſes of 
about a foot in depth bored full of awger 
holes at the bottom, fill them with Earth 
rich and light,and add hot dung between 
them, in which Caſes ſow your Seeds,and 
theſe Caſes and the Earth in them will be 
kept warm by this means during the whole 
ſeaſon wherein a hot bed is neceffary, 
you may provide a ſhelter againſt Rain 
and cold over the whole if you pleaſe, 
and you may have frames of glaſs over 
ſome of your infide caſes where there is 
molt need, others you may leave open as 
your ſceds require. By this means have 
you your Pic and Caſes every Year rea- 
dy to your hand, requiring only a ſupply 
of freſh dung. 
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SECT. V. 
Of Miſcellaneous Experiments. 


T He often removing of Flowers in 
KK their proper Seaſon preſerves their 


colours, eſpecially their variegations, for Offem te. 


—_ 


long ſtanding in one ſoyl cauſes any Plant me-ing of 


to degenerate, partly becauſe the Plant P/anc. 


hath exhauſted the proper nouriſhment 
for it, out of that place where it hath 
ſtood ſo long, and partly becauſe the 
ſoyl is apt to change the nature of the 
Plant, being exotick to it,as is uſually ob- 
ſerved in Beaxs, Wheat, &c. ſown on 
the ſame ſort of Land, although not on 
the ſame parcel, is apt to degenerate. 
Therefore removing of Plants and alte- 
ration of the ſoyl1 is a good way toimprove 
them, ſeveral Eſculents grow the fairer, as 
Cabbages will not leave well in caſe the 
young Plants be not three or four times 
removed before they Spring. The ſame 
is obſerved in Lettuce, Onions, and (eve- 
ral others. If they are remoyed into im- 
proved Earth every time they will eat 
moretender and better. 

Flowers are more in eſteem when they 
come early or when they come late, to 
make them early the means are generally 

| known 
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To mats known, but the retarding of their flow- 


Plants 


Come [ate 


Plams to 
defend 
from cold 
'and Sun, 


ring, often removing and preventing the 
uſual excitements of the Sun and Air,will 
effet: For the diſturbing the Roots in 
the removal is a great hindrance to their 
attraction of nouriſhment, and it will be 
ſeveral days after the removal before new 
fibres will ſhoot forth to gather new aou- 
riſhment: and the ſtanding of a Plant 
povvengs the digeſtion of the ſap by the 
eat of the Sun and Air. This 1s of great 
uſe in retarding the flowring of ſeveral 
Flowers, and alſo the growth of ſeveral 
Eſculents, as Cauly-flowers, &&c. 

It is uſual to defend ſeveral tender 
Plants from the cold in the Winter to pre- 
ſerve them, and to expoſe them to the 
Sun in ſuch Winter days that prove clear, 
which expoſure injureth the Plant more 
than the cold. For the Sun Beams in Froſty 
Weather eſpecially if there be Snow on 
the ground, makes a Plant faint and ſick. 
As is obſerved in the Laurel which if it 
grow againft a North wall or in the ſhade, 
although open to the ſevereſt Winds, yet 
retains its green colour all the Winter, 
but if it ſtand in the Sun, it changeth 

yellow, only from that cauſe.” The ſame 1s 
obſeryed of ſeveral tender Plants that 
| are 


Ny The Art of Gardening, 269 ! 
the | are uſually ſheltred from the Winds and 
will | expoſed to the Sun, yet it isnot impro- 
9 in | per togive Plants Air and alſo Sunn mild 
heir Weather at any time of the Winter, which 
1 be cannot hurt them. 
ew The cutting off of the buds and Bran- 
ou- ches of Flowers, leaving only one or two 
Int or more as the ſtrength of the root will 
the bear, cauſeth it to yield the fairer Flowers 9» <«:- 
ood than otherwiſe it would do:after theſame 5*,;, 
ral manner if Herbs be often cut they gather 
ral the more ſtrength,yield the fairer leaf,and 
take better root, and endure the Winter 
ap the better. The cauſe is, that the ſap hath 
4; leſs to nouriſh; and that which 1s nouriſh- 
ed muſt therefore be the ſtronger ; and 


r, the leſs the ſap isexpeaded above, the 

k more ſtrengthens the root in the ground 

7 as may be obſerved in moſt Trees that 

4  arelopped. And then do they afterwards 

iſlue forth the faireſt Branches, ſome 

Plants uſually periſh in the Winter for 

want of being cut in the Summer prece- 

dent, and from the ſame cauſe, as Wall- 

flowers, Thyme, Marjoram, Ec. 
Some Plants are too apt to waſt their ſap P/-nts to 

in Flowers and thereby ſhorten their lives, reno 

as Gilly flowers, Stock, Gilly-flowers and © 

ſome others, which if their blowing ſhoots 

wcTre 
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= were nipt off they would gather ſtrength | of i 
F and continue longer, for the waſt of the | eve 
fap overmuch makes the Plant feeble and | Gat 
nacapable of enduring any ſeverity of | the: 
Winter or Summer, as is ſometimes obs» the 
ſerved in young Fruit trees, that they bloſ- are 
ſom- themſelves to death:and ſome I have and 
known to grow themſelves to death, for tio! 


the freer the ſap is in expending it ſelf in 
Branch and Blofſom the more tender is ab 
the root, which becomes a prey to the fro 
Worm and Canker as doth the Branch to na] 
the ſevere Air. The way to prevent which of 
1s preſcribed in the laſt mentioned expe- yo 
riment. w1 
7; main. It 3s obſerved that all Herbs wax ſwee- th 
rats - ter, both in ſmell and taſt, if after often {| w! 
Plants, cutting you take the latter Sprouts, be- fre 
cauſe the ſap isthe longer digeſted and SU 
the root the ſtronger. The ſame is ob- C 
ſerved of Eſculents, the young Buds oy gr 
Sprouts of old Roots eat more tender pe 
than the firſt cuttings, m 
Onlons + My Lord Bacoz ſeem'd to approve of gi 
large. the opinion that Onions wax greater, if '| 8 
they be taken out of the Earth and laida | D 
drying twenty days, and then ſet again: t] 
' Andthe more if the outmoſt pill be taken fi 

of all oyer,but mentions not at what y_ | 

) 


of its growth'this is beſt to be donezhow- 
ever it is aſuffictent encouragement for 


Gardeners to take up the 0#7075, whiere- 


they caſually come up too thick,and plant 
them in thinner places. Several Plants 
are ſo' removed as Tarmips, Letince, wc. 
and are the fairer, therefore this obſetva- 
tion may be of uſe. 


Sift aſhes, or quick Lime beaten ſmall, 7opre- 
about any Plant, and it will preſerve it / 
from Snayls or Worms, by reafon their. j;,, 
naked bodies cannot endure the ſharpneſs Snay;; 
of the Salt of the Aſhes or Lime, So if rol 
you water the ground with the Water 7 


wherein Lime or Aſhes have been ſteeped, 
the Worms will ſoon leave the ground, 


' where the Water gets into their holes : 


from the ſame cauſe. You may alſoin a 
Summer Evening ( after Rain ) with a 
Candle draw the Worms as they ly on the 
ground, and put them in a Pail and dif- 
poſe of them as you think fit, but you 
muſt tread foft,for the leaft motion of the 
ground maketh them retire into the 
ground. Thus in two or three moiſt Eve- 


nings may you clear a whole Border of 


-1 greater Worms which are moſt hurt- 
ul, | 

Snails and Worms are all of them of an 
Herma- 
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Hermaphroditical nature,and are all bree:. 
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Plants 


from Frof. Brangh ſeldome ſuffers, but-if the Root 


ders, and when they couple are eaſily de- 
ſtroyed eſpecially the Snails who couple 
from the Spring until Midſummer and af-, 
ter. And lay their Eggs in the ground, you 
will find them with their bodies buried in. 
the warm duſt and only their ſhells above 
the ground, when you take them out you 
muſt rake out their Eggs and deſtroy them, 


for otherwiſe they will lie there until they 


have ſtrength"to Travel, and then, ſome 
inthe ſame Year others in the Spring fol; 
lowing, you will have them diſperſed 
amongſt your tender Plants and your 
Wall Trees, where after a ſhower you may 
REC... i wt 4 
- IF you doubt of the goodneſs of your 
Seeds, take ſome of them and put them iq 
fair Water and ſet themin a gentle heat 
Twenty four Hours, and if they are good 
they will Sprout , elſe not. Alſo you 
may waſh your Seeds in Water and the 
dead and light will ſwim, and the good 


- and heavy will fink, but they muſt be all 


throughly immerged, elſe you may be de- 


| ceived, _ | | 
To defend. - Secure the Root as well'as you can from 


the Froſt : for if you defend that, the 


be 
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' Sage, Wall-flowers, ec. Either of theſe 
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be not ſecured,although the Branch be nes 
yer {o will defended it will periſh. There- 
fore earth up the Roots as well as you car; 
ind place any ordinary defence about 
the ſides of the Plant, and no Froſt will 
hurt it, ( unleſs it be yotr tender Plants 
that are for the Conſervatory )Thus may 
Gilliflowers , Wall flowers, Stock Gilly- 
—_— » Artichokes, &c, Be preſet- 
ved, | | | | 

Some Plants,if the Roots ſtand dry,the 7, ,,;* 
Froſts rarely hurt them;which if moiſt, p:4nss 
they are uſually deſtroyed, as Roſemary , 49. 


gt; 
Ev 


will grow on a Wall and endure the ſeve- 
reſt colds, but if they ſtand in a moilt 
ground although the Branches be never 
ſo well defended they are apt to be de- 
ſtroyed with great Froſts. The cauſe is; 
that Water or moiſtnre ftagnating about 
any Plant and a Froſt following is apt to 
mortify-it, when a Froſt ſhall ſcarce injure 
a dry Plant. It is the ſame which young 
and tender Fruits, a Froſty night after a 
wet day: deſtroys more Fruits, than tefi 
dry Froſts can do. . J ””. 
If you lay ſaw duſt about any Plant it 7 {#4 
will defend it frotn the buſy 4#ts, who Þ,,;; 

catmot ealtly paſs over the faw duſt be- from 
T cauſe A#7, 
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cauſe it is ſmall and looſe under them, that 
they cannot have any ſure footing, and 
ſo by that means are forced to ſteer their 
courſe another way. Thus may you defend 
your Wall Trees from Arts by laying ſaw. 
duſt about the Roots of them. 

Some anoint the ſtems of their Tree 
with Tar to prevent the A-ts from aſcen, 
ding them, but then it is beft to bind 
Paper about the ſtems and anoint the Pa- 
per, for Tar is apt to injure the Bark of 
your Tree. 

Alſo you may bind about the ſtem of 
the tree, Wool about four fingers breadth, 
which will puzzle the Arts to find a way 
over or through it : be ſure toleave the 
Wool rough, that they may not find a way 
over the threds you bind it withal. 

Many of your Flower Trees will in 
ſome ſorts of Land by long ſtanding be- 
come mofty which not only defaceth but 
very much injureth the tree, and it 1s a 
ſign the Treediſlikes the ground it ſtands 
in. To prevent the growing of it, and 
the encreafing of it whilſt it is yet but 
newly infefted, you mult remove your 
tree into better ground more natural to it, 
or in caſe you are willing to have it ſtand 


in the ſame place where now it is, then 
you 
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you mult take ict up and alter. ithe ground 
and enrich it- as it ought to be, and then 
you may replant the tree in the ſame place; 
And as the tree thrives and eacreaſeth:in 
ſhoots ſo the moſs will decline;the ſap be- 
ing waſted and expended- more liberally 
another way. m7 

But if the Moſs hath long continued on 
the Tree, your: beſt way-is after Rain 
that the Moſs be wet and will eafily come 
off, to ſcrape it off. with a knife of Bone 
or Wood, far in dry Weather it will 


not come off (o well. 


Moſs 1s a very. great -annoyance to Moſs 4 
Trees and to the ground -1t ſelf, and is a. great an- 
noyance 19 
Tyees aid 
ground, 


manifeſt ſign of a defect of the more nou- 
riſhing juice that is in fruitful Plants or 
Soyl, it is a ſpantaneous.excreſtence, as 
many other Vegetables are, which made 
the learned Philolopher Yan Helmont ſay, 
that its Seed diſtilled from the Heavens, 
which is no more than if he ſhould have 
ſaid, that it proceded from the natural 
inclination of the matter on which it grew, 
animated by the Caleſtial .influences, 
which gave it life, but the matter on which 
it grew gave it form, it varying according 
tothe diverlity of the matter, from whence 
it receives 1ts nouriſhment; ſome Moſs be- 
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30g hard; ſome ſoft; ſoine White, others 
:Green. FThere is alſo ſweet Moſs that 
grows on Apple-trees, and Poplar trees,and 
the Moſs of 'the: Larix-tree 1s ſweet in the 
burning. And'although all theſe Moſles are 
meer excreſcences, yet do they bear ſeed 
and encreaſe, as hath lately been diſcove 
'red by-a+learned Virtuoſo who by the 


'help of a Microſcope hath obſerved the 


Seed- cods'or:{eed Veſlels of Moſs to con- 


tain Secds-inthem no leſs wonderful for 


the greatneſs of numberthan the ſmalneſfs 
of bulk, which ſeed Veſlels when ripe, he 
preſſing them pretty hard, found - that 
there was a ſmall duſt went out of them, 
which ſeemed to vanith into the Air; preſ- 
ſing and ſqueezing others of them upon a 
black plate, and examining the Powder 
with a Microſcope he found: it to be a 
great heap of exceeding ſmall Seeds, glo- 
bular and pretty tranſparent, ninety thou- 
ſand whereof extended in length take up 
no more room than the length of one 
fingle Barly-corn or a quarter of an Inch, 


_ And twelve Millions of the ſame Seeds 


laid quadrangularly cover no more of a 
juperficies than one ſquare Inch. And 
1382400000, weighing only one grain. 


- Eighty of theſe ſaperficics of Seeds, make 


but 


but the thickneſs of a piece of fine-Paper; 


ſo that they be laid in a trigonal order;as: 
moſt round: bodies uſually. place-thiersy,: 


ſelves, that is, .the round / part of the 


Seed bearing'on the concave diſtance bes) 
tween the Seeds:in the neather laying. For" 


the truth of which Obſervations and nar- 
ration the 'fame Author appeals to your 
own ſenſe and reaſon in caſe you make uſe 


. of thoſe Artificial helps he hath for that 


purpoſe. | But his concluſion: is .lome- 
what doubtful that theſe Seeds being thus 
ſmall may be carryed inthe Air from place 
to place, even to the: tops of the higheſt 
Towers or places remote and be there: 
ſown, from whence he ſuppoſeth proceeds 
the growth of Moſs, and doth not conft- 
der that theſe Seeds being globular and 


tranſparent (an argument of their ſol1- 


dity and weightneſs) / are as uncapable of 
being drawn up into the Air and carryed 
far as the Seeds of Peaſe, Raddiſh, Pur- 
flain, Thyme, Marjoram, &c. For their 
{malneſs is rather in impediment tothdir 
tranſportation than a help, and we find 
that ſuch Seeds thathave a Down or Hair 
with them are more uſually carried away 
with the moving Air, as thoſe of Thiſtles, 
Lettuce, Carrots, &c. than: thaſe that 
T 3 | axe 
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S  TheAp ardeiina. 
_ are moreſolid and naked;-:Mor needeth 
there any; fack help as that of ſeed, to be- 


get Moſs; for it may: aeqwelbaaturally pro: 


. ett from py pince pronefaorit, as Plaritg 

. of 'greater batk, it being:nqgs unuſual for 
4%, Beech, © Holly, Birch:iawd ſa ch like to 

_ * graw plentifullyout of ithegronad where 
ather [Trees jof another kmtl have been 

lately felled,: from [a natntatinclination 

of the Eatthy and not from Seeds brought 
thither by the Air; the :Seeds of 04k, 
Beech, and Holly, being too: big for that 
purpofe. The ſame may be obſerved m 
gtound:inclinable to Brooz-, which being 
throughly eradicated and taken away and 
the.ground plowed, fown ant cleanfed for 
ſeyeral Years, yet laid up for ſome time 

will naturally yeild Broozz{ yet thoſe 

Seeds; uncapable of being carryed'm 

the Air. Allo if that be true that all 
Plants ate procured of Seed ,” it may 

Z.:ins Þe queltion'd how fo great a quantity 
Pþ;ilp- Of the Eryſimmm or Trio ſhould be ſown 
Diſcowſe 107-the Ruins after the late great con- 
of £arth, flagration'in:Loxdox, where it was obſer- 
ved, that more of it grew there than was 
known to be in all Exrope beſides, This 
plentiful encreaſe of this plant which 1s 

"2s a denizen in Ergland, and obſerved 

; * not 
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not to grow plentifully any where but at 
Naples, and that in the time of Fabins Co- 
lonna,could not well be produced of ſeed, 
unleſs you will imagine that the feeds of 
moſt Plants paſs with the Air over Sea and 
Land : but thegreat variety of ſpontane- 
ous productions of the earth in different 
years, different ſeaſons, and different ways 
of tilling the earth, and its various genes 
rations alſo of inſets and ſmall Animals, 
(although theſe alſo may be raiſed of ſeed 
and: by propagation) is enough to con- 
vince the intelligent that moſs may be a 
natural ſpontaneous produGtion or excre-» 
ſcence out of Trees, Plants, Soil or any 
thing elſe capable to bear it, and that it 
may be occaſioned by the defed of a libe- 
ral expence of the Sap or Juices another 
way. . 

Beſides the ordinary ways of killing ,,, 
Moles with traps, you may in the Spring of wy | 
the year when they are moſt buſte and in 
their work,caſt them ont alive with a pad- 
dle ſtaff made for that purpoſe, by ſtand- 
ing very ſtill whilſt they work, for the 
teaſt motion of the ground diſturbs them, 
they having the want of their light ſuppli- 
ed in their hearing and feeling. They da 
much miſchief in a Garden and the ſetting 
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of traps ar digging them out doth alfa. 


15N 
[097 yan your - Garden : Therefore the || dri 
beſt way lis, as ſoon as you perceive, that || as1 


they have made way into your Garden,, 1 
and that they are retired (as in the lattex f| tha 
part of the day they uſually do) into the f| the 
adjacent grounds where they lye more || ba 
quiet and out of fear, open their common m3 
paſlages and ſmoke them well with brim- || ge 
ſtone, Roſin, Pitch or ſuch like combuſti- thi 
ble matter, with 0zioxs, Garlick,, or ſuch up 
like mixed with it, and cloſe up the holes lik 
or paſſages. This will deterr them from rit 
your Garden as I have tryed, and make 


them take to ſome other place,or you may W 

take a dead Mole and lay in the haunt,and to 

that will operate the ſame effe&. ro 

Caterpil- © To prevent the encreaſes of Caterpilers , 
ler; ro de- where you find any of their Puckets which CI 
fr them. . dhere to the twigs of Trees,in which they ni 
: lay their eggs all the Winter, (as Silk+ as 
worms do in their bags) take them off and a 


burn them, for the approaching Sun in the v 
Spring gives life to thoſe pernicious Ani- q 
mals who multiply exceedingly. C 
' Butif the year be dry and prone to the ſ 
generation of Inſects, theſe vermine are l 
apt to be bred in abundance on Cabbager, C 
Canliflowers, &:c. which tg prevent, thers 

, 46 : "_— ; vv «46 +» +4 F _ ' is 
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alſa.. | is nothing ſo effetual as watridg, for in- 

the | dripping years they are not ſo apt to breed 

hat {| asin dry. | | 

en,. To deſtroy Caterpillers on Trees,it is ſaid 

ter | that if yoy make a Ring of Tar towards 4» inge- 
the {| the bottom of your Tree, then hang aq 7" = 


Ire bag full of Piſzrires on the Tree that they e.g MM 
on may eaſily get out, and when they cannot 
m- get dawn by reaſon of the Tar,rather than 
t1- they will ſtarve for hunger, they will eat 
ch up all the Caterpillars: which if true it is 


les like the falling upon Scy/l/2 to avoid Cha- 
Im ribdis. 


ke Several forts of Flowers are apt to turn, . 
I's white by long ſtanding, or removing 1n- of Coleus ; 
1d to bad ground, as red and purple Prime 


roſes, Blew Violets, Sweet Williams, Gillis 
's flowers, &c. which proceedeth from fcar- 
h city of nouriſhment, there requiring good 
' nouriſhment to maintain the dark colours, 
. as in Tulips the beſt and lighteſt colours 


d are preſerved by the more barren earth , 

e {J when a rich Soll turneth them to a plain 

- {| gark colour. But always obſerve, that 
change of ſail preſeryes variety of colours, 

. ſo that it be to the degrees of fatter or 

R leaner asyou would have your Flowers ins 
Cine to darker or lighter colours. 


, - 

' It is obſerved that there is more of white 
| : | than . 
TY 
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Of the 2#- than of any other colour in Flowers, and Fr 

"the A © leaft of green, that being the general co: {| the 

Fiowerrs, Jour, although in different ſhades, of” all ſuc 

lexves of Plants, except ſome few rarities lik 

that are red or White leaved, as red Sage, tic 

white Marjoramm, Amaranthus, and ſome all 

variegated Plants. In Flowers from white be 

there are all ſorts of ſhades,to the yellow, fra 

ſcarlet, and deepeſt red, and to the sky- thi 

colour and deepeſt blew with variety of lik 

| mixtures: it 1s very rare to ſee a Plant bn 

| green, yet thereare ſuch,as the Roſe Plan- wi 

tain being only aTuft c« green Leaves,and th 

the. green Primroſe hath perfealy green tr: 

leaves in form of a Flower. but mix'd with ne 

purple or white leaves. The common 07 

Parrot Tulip hath a mixture of Green in w 

the Flower, but it ſeems to be an imper- ge 
perfeQion in it, yet it conſtantly blofſoms 

alike. Black is not unuſually: found in ra 

the bottoms of Tulips and 4Anemones, but le 

no Flower is known to have a black leaf, th 

ſave only the Bull Tris, n1 

c Hs ; There is a ſympathy and antipathy in C 

Anipa- Plants. And many fabulous traditions there 's 

<A are concerning them, bnt this 1s certainly g 

" obſerved that fome Trees will not thrive V 

under the ſhadeor drip of another, as the 

drip of a Walnut Tree and of a Cherry l 


Tree 
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Free are injurious.to other Trees, becauſe 
the leaf is bitter, and the drip deſtroyeth 
fach Frees ar Plants that are under, it. The 
like doth the drip of the leaves of the Ar» 
tichoke ,” and of Hemp, which deſtroyeth 
all other vegetables near it, thoſe grounds 
betng free from' weeds where they grow, 
from that cauſe, Some plants will not 
thrive near others, becauſe they draw a- 
like nouriſhment, and fo rob or. deprive 
bne avother;-:;as Strawberries and Flowers 
with fibrous Roots, will not thrive toge- 
ther; but Plants that draw contrary nou- 
traty nouriſhment, will profper very well 
near together,as Re and Lettice together, 
Onions and Savory, or Lettnce, of Purſlait, 
will grow very near and kindly to» 
gether. 


There are very ſtrange natutes in ſeve? p,,ccpion 
ral plants, that are not by every one ob: in Plants, 


ſerved, which 18a kind of perception iti 
them tending themſelves to that which 
nouriſheth and .preſerves them, and ef+ 
chewing and-avoyding that which inju« 
reth them; |: As a Cnonmber ts: obſerved to 
grow towards Water more than other» 
wiſe it would do 1n.caſe no water were 
placed neer it; we may conſtantly oblerve 
the natural inclination of the Hop, the 
| French 
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French Bean or Kidney bean, and tbe Peri- 
plocato a Pole or Stick and how they twilt 
about them, and' how ill they thrive 
without fuch helps. It is certain that they 
have fone perception of ſuch pole,for you 
ſhall eaſily perceive their tender Buds to 
bend towards it and at theleaſt touch of 
It to twiſt about it. After the ſame man- 
ner doth theTudian Jaſſemine or Mexican 
Creeper, and the Toy tend towards a Wall 
or Tree and adhere to it,” with love and 
delight.Several Fruit Trees alſo will flou- 
riſh better againſt a Wall'than fingle, not 
becauſe of the warmth or ſupport only , 
but their affeQ&ion to a Wall;as the Curran 
Tree will grow much fairer and bear bet- 
ter Fruit againſt a Wall than any- other 
way ſupported, although on the North 


fide ofa Wallzthe like is obſerved of ſome 


other Fruits.as Plumbs, Filberds, &c.The 
Roots of ſome Trees will run far towards 
any rich fat or moiſt place, it exciting 
ſuch Roots which have a natural percep- 
tion which way the beſt nouriſhment is 
to be obtained. Several Plants will alſo 
aveid that which they delight not in, as 
moſt Trees yield or recede from others 
that ſhade them,and many Plants planted 
neer a Wall or other fence declige it and 
| lean 
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eri- Jean towards the more epen Air,be it to-' 
viſt wards what coaſt it wil, The turning of 
ive '} a Flower towards the Sun or opening 
iey {| when the Sun appears may be cauſed from 
'OU the warmth it receives from it, and the 
to bloſſoming of the greater Convolonlus in 
of the Evening may be cauſed from cool 
1N- moiſt Air at that time, the Flower be- 
an ing ſo tender that it withereth at the next 
all approach of the Sun, But the 1nclinati- 
ad on of a Plant to, and averſion from any 
Us thing, muſt be cauſed from a perception 
Ot in that Plant, of that in which it delights 
X or which it abhors. 
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p By reaſon of the Authors long diſtance from the Preſs, faults have 
/ happened inthe printing.the principal whereof the Reader is de= 


fired to amend as follow:th. f DIL. . 


Page 8, line,4. read prefer'4 p. 29. |, 20,r. from your houſe adorn'4 
| with the choiceſt p, 23, 1. 13. dele Becauſe, and all the reſt of tha: 
Paragraph, p. eadem. 1, 29, r. with long dung. p. 26, 1, I4. and 
T7. r. Battell.p. 28. 1. Io. r. inches p., 32, 1.8, r. Walks.p. ecadem 
L. 1g. r. Walls yp, 36, 1. 1, r. Obletations,p. 75. $0. $1. 99. Ir. A- 
latarnus ig loco Maternus. p. 94. l. 10. r, not to have been in En- 
gland abeve one hundred Tears.p. 132. 1. Is. r, tranſplantation. p, 
158, 1. 7. r. highly, p. 160.1, 13 t. borders. p. 183.1. 4. r. buds.p. 
186. 1, 26. r, raw.p. 244. 1. 28. delethat, p, 263; 1, 28. r. intitare 

; P._267. ls. 20, kt, the Spring, 
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Conites vide Wolfsbane. 
African Marigold. 
Alaternus. 
Gilded. 
Time to retnove. 
Aliſanders. 
Almonds dwarf. 
" Altbea Fruticoſa, vide Shrub Mallow. 
Amarantbus Purpureus. 
| Common. 
Amomun Plirii. 
Anemones, 
Early, 
Late, 
Antipathy of Plants. 
Anterrbinum vide Snapdragon: 
Apples of Love, 
' Aqua Celeſtis, 
Arach. 
Arbours, 
Arbutus, 
Time to remove. 
Arbor _ vide Judas Trees 
* Arbor Vite. 
Time to removes 
Artichokes, 
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P-152 
p.156 
p.169 
P-126 
p-128 
p.126 
P.282 


p-156 
Þ-240 
p.225 
P-37 
P-77 
P-9O 


p.78 
P.90 
p.183 
Their 
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Their ordering, 

; — "Lace: : p.196 
Artichokes of Feruſalem. P-194. 
Aſſes dung. p-250 
Aſparagus, p-179 

Their ordering. P-180 
Aſphodils, P-I2I 
Aviary. p.68 
Auricula's. P-145 

Blew Borage leaved. P.170 

B, 
Alauftium , vide Pomegranate, 

Balm, p.229 
Balſam Apple. p-156 
Banqueting houſe,vide Pleaſure houſe, 

Bay Tree. P-73 
When and how to plant and remove.p.90.91. 
Roſe Bay. P-IGrx 
Baſil, P.229 
Batchelors button. P-156 
Beans. P.202 
Bean Tretfoyl. P-I05 
Bears cars vide Auricu!a's« 
Bears cars Saniale, P-170 
Bee Flowers, P.12I 
Beets, P.194 222 

To keep long; P-194. 
Bell Flowers. p.156 
Bindweed. p.153 
Blewbottles. p-156 
Blood to mix with catth, P.244 


Bood- 


i 


The Table. | 


Blood wort. P-225 
- BonaViſto's. P-204 
Bones to mix with earth; P-244 
Double Virgins bower. P.105 
Box Tree. | P-753 
When and how to Plant. P-90,91 
Gilded Box. $1 
Brick Walls,and their manner of building. p-21 
Flower of Briftol, p.156 
Brooklime. P-230 
Spaniſh Broom. p-105 
Bulbous rooted Flowers, P-109 
Buglols. P.223 
Burnet. P-220 
Burrage. P.223 
Co 
#"Abbage. h p.208 
To keep long. P.211 
Calceolur Marit, vide Ladies Slipper. 
Camomil. p-229 
Double. p-156 
Campions. ibid. 
Candy Tufts, ibid, 
Caraways. pP.225 
Carrots, P-190 
__ Tokeeplong. P.191 
Caſtanea Equina. p.87 
Time to remove, P.90 
Caterpillers ſo deſtroy. p-156 
Cauly Flowers, P-212 
Caulworts; P.20g 211 


Cedar: 


Eeday "P98 
:..Time to remove, . -/ anal "= 'Pigo 
Eclaſtrus, DSI TOG SRD gag 
- 7Finre to remove, 2>1T 196 
Ghalky Land. | *2V0171 28-01 TEA ng 
Its improvements!{ 1} #59 357 Mn BLgg 
Cbampignons. VEINS pit 
Cherry double-Flower'd, P-107 
Chriſts Thorn, _ | p.87 
Time to remove, © P.91I 
Chibbols, P.198 
Chards of Artichokes, PASS 
I 144 Ot Beets, 3s 18! Pr3g4 
Ebervil. 1642Pi223 » 
Ciftes, Mas. P*162 
Cifiven Ledon. 1 tbjd 
Clay'y Land, | 71. P.t© 
©21,.dts improvement, 62110 a0 1 BU 
Claxy. -P-225 
Coaltmary. p-229 
Colchicum vide Meadow SaflxoNs 
Columbioes. - . p.150 
Convolvulus, P-153 
Coxn.Sallad, * ' P-222 
Gree Corn. P-23T 
Cortuſa Maithioli, vide th Sanicle. 
Cowllips. Fe P-145 
Cranes Bill. 47] P-156 
arden Creſſes, P-224 
Jed Crefles. ; ibid. 
eater Crefics, Þ.230 
docu, | p-119 
Crown Imperial, P-118 
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.Cucumbers. 
Cunng of 'Plants often. 
, vide Sowbread. 
ik Tree. | 
Tine to remove. 


Cytifus, vide Bean txefoyl..+ 


Cytiſus Lunatxs . 


Þ. 


Afﬀodils. 
Daiſies double, 

Deers dung, 
Dil, 
Dittany. 
Dogtooth'd Violet. 
Dog Fennel double, 
Dyals. 


E. 


Arth enriched. 
By mixtures. 
Earthen Walls. 
Elder embroidered. 
Elder Buds, 
Endive. 
Eſchalots. 
Eſcutents. 
Eugh Tree, 
Time to xemove, 


p217 


, P-269 
 Þ7r 


_ P90 


P:116 


_ Þ-156 


P4247 
P-225 
P-149 
P-3-21 
P-156 

P*57 


P-234 
P-243 
P-23 
P84 
p:230 
P-222 
P-199 
p.372 
P75 


The Table: 


19 Exotick Plants, p.157 
69 Experitnents, þ.367 
71 | F, 
90 
Eathers fo mix with carth; p-244 
61 _ Featherfew double. P-156 
. Fennel; P-225 
Fennel Flower. p.156 
Fences. P-21 
Indian Figg. P.162 
16 Fiſh to mix with earth, Þ-245 
56 |} -Firr Tice. . Þ.76 
47 © Time to remove, | P-g90 
25 Corn Flags. P.121 
49 Fleſh to mix with earth, P,244 
21 Flowers their uſes. PS 
56 Flower de Luce. p-124 
"I Flower of the Sun. P.156 
Flower Trees. P.92. 
Flower Pots, | p.20,67 a 
Flowers of variety of colours, p-282 
Watring them, p-260 
34 Fountains. P.17,50 
43 Fox gloves. p.156 
23 Fraxinella, vide Dittany, 
84 Fritillary. p.114 
22 G. 
99 | 
72 "NArdens of Pleaſure. Þ.t 
75 ; Their influence on the mind. p.3 


Their original. 
V 2 
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Their excellency, 
Their ſcituation. 
Neceſſary defence. 
Soil. 

Form. 

< Contrivance. 
Garlick. 

GelderRoſe, 

Gentianella, 

Geranium- 

Gillifowers. 

Late. 

To graft. 
| To defend. 

Queens Gilliflowers. 
Gilded Plants. 

To encreaſe. 

Time to remove. 
Gladiolus, vide Cornflag. 
Glaſtenbury thorn, 

Time to remove. 
Gnat Flowers, 

Goats dung. 

Grape. Flowers. 

Grals Plots. 

Graſs Walks. 

Grotto's. 

*Groyes their excellency, 


P-3:435» 


ante »Bhe fan ann nd on | 
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H. 


Air to mix with Earth, 


Haſtings. 

Hellebor. 
Hepatica. 
Herbs ſweet. 
Honeyſuckle. 
Holly hedge. 
Holly Tree, 

Gilded. 

Time to remove. 
Hollihocks. 
Hollow Root. 
Hoofs to mix with earth. 
Hop buds, 
Horns to mix with earth, 
Horſe Cheſnut, 

Time to remove 
Horſedung. 

Hot ſpurs. 
Hot beds. 
Humble Plant. 
Hyacinths. 

Tuberous, 
Hypericum Frutex. 
Hylop. 

Hooks Lampaſ:. 


V 
I 3 


bh AE ne O 
The Table. 


P-244 


P:2 05,206 


P-147 
p.148 
p.226 
p.106 
P-29 
P75 
p-50 
P90 
P-I5T 
p-156 
P-244 
P-230 
P-244 
p37 
P90 
P-249 
p.205 
Pp-263 
P:154 
P114 
P-169 
p-106 
p.228 


p:276 


Þ Jaſlemines, 
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Aﬀemineg. 
Their ſeyeral ſorts: 
Late. 
Jaſſernines Indian. 


Spaniſh 
Ilex. 


Time to remove. 
Improvement of Land, 

By labour only. 
Sweet Johns, 
Iris. 


UCCde 
udas Tree, 
Junguils. 


K. 


Eiri, vide Wall Flowers. 
Kidney Beans, 


L. 


Aburnum, vide Bean Trefoyl. 
Ladies Slipper. 
Ladies Smocks double. 
Lang de Beuf, 
rkſpurs, 
fn Yellow, 
Lavender. 
Lawrel, 


# 
*.J 4 


p.100 
P.IOT 


_ Þ-10$ 


P.160 


' ibid. 


P77 
P,90 


pit 


P-234 
p-140 

123 
Ko 623 
P.105 
p.117 


P-203 


p.148 

159 
P.225 
P.150 
p.224 
P-229 

p-74 
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Gilded. 
"Time to remove, 


Lourus Tinus, 
Lawrus Indica. 


Leather to mix with Farce Fe 


Leeks. 
Lemons. 
Lettuce, 


P. 
Lucoim, vide Bulbous Violet and Stock Gilli- 


flower. 
Lilac. 
Lillies. 
Gilded. 
Lilly of the Vally. 
Linn, 
Linn Tree, vide Tilis. 
Liverwort, vide Hepatic. 
Loamy Land. 
Lupines. 


Alt duſt, 
Shrub Mallow. 
Maracoc. 
Marjoram. 
Marigolds. 
Marly Lands, 
their improvement, 
Martagons. 
Marſh Marigolds, 
Marvail of Pers, 


Marum Syriacxm, or African Maſtick, 


V 4 


p.80 
p.90 
P-73 
P-IGn 
P-246 
P.200 


P.169 
220 


P-102 


P-117 

p.32 
P-147 
P.252 


P-9 
P-153 


P.257 
q-106 
P-1GI 
p-227 
p.152 225 
P-IO 
P13 
p.118 
p.156 
P-153 
P-17 1 


Maſtick 
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___ Maſftick Thyme, vide Thyme, 


Sweet Maudlin, P.229 
Melons. P-214 
Mezerion. P-104 
Milk to irrigate Plants withal, p.256 
Mints. P4226 
Moly. P- I20' 
Moles to deſtroy, P-279 
Monks hood. P 156 
Moſs-to deſtroy, P-271 
Moſs a great annoyance of Trees% Ground. p.275 
Mounts. P42 
Moth Mullein. P-156 
Mud of Ponds, P-251 
Mugwort Gilded, p.32 
+ Murc. P+252 
Muſhrooms. P:231 
How to obtain them, P.232 
Muſtard ſeed. p.225 
Musk Scabious» P-151 
Muſcarics, vide Grapeflowers. 
Myrtles, p-15$ 
Arciſſus , vide Daffodils. 

Naſturtium Indicum, vide Crefles, 
Navews. p.188 
Neats dung- p.248 
Nep. 4 P-225 
Nettle tops. p.230 
Nigella, vide Fennel Flower, 

Night Shade Gilded, p.$2 


. 
hy 
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Noli me tangere. 


Nonſuch, vide Flower of Briſtol. 


- Periwinkle 


 } 
* y % 
a 
. 


O, 

Belisk. p.66 
Oleander, vide Roſe bays | on 

' 1 "HI p.197 
To make large. P-276 
Orange Free.” OD — PaX64- 
To order if. 4h 115 PeaoT: 
Ornithogalon , vide Star Flowen oil 
Orrach. p.222 

P, 

Ales. P.26 
Palliſades. '- ibid, 
Parſley. P-224 
Parſnips. P-I98 
Paliurus. p.37 
Time to remove. P-90 
Roman Parſnip. P-194 
Patience. P.-223 
Peach Tree double Flowered, P-107 
Peale. P-204. 
' Peaſe tops. P-230 
Peaſe everlaſting, P-154. 
Pellitory double, P.156 
Penny-royal. P.229 
Peony. P-132 
Perception in Plants, P.283 
Periploca, P.106 
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Periwinkle gilded. 
Phalengium, vide Spiderwort, 
Philoſophical Earth, 
Phylirea. 
-* -» Time to- remove, 
Pidgeons dung. . 
Pines to remove. 
Pinks. 
Pilewort, 
Pipe Tree, vide Lilac, 
Pipes of Elm. 
| .: Of Lead. 
__ Of Earth, 
Plants to come late, 
To defend. 
'To continue long, 
. To meliorate. 
Plants to defend from Ants, 
Platanus. 
Time to remove. 
Pleaſure houſes, 


Pumpeons. 
Potato's. 
Poppies. 
London pride, 
Primroſes. 


Purſlain. 

Pyracantha. 
For a Hedge, 

Time to remove. 


Pomegranate double bloſſom'd. 


| Princes Feather, vide Common Amarantbus. 


pr 


P-235 
P74 
p.80 
P-99 

P-2.50 
p90 

P-139 

p-156 


P-4- 
ibid. 
P:45 
p-268 
ibid.272 


p.269 


P-145 
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Q. 


* Fences. 


R. 


Unning of Colours, 
Radiſhes. 


Horſe Radiſhes. 


Rampions. 

Ramſons. {\ ; 

Ranunculus. 

Indian Reed. 

Removing of Plants often. 
Repoſitory for tender Plants; 
Rivers their pleaſure, 
Rockets. 


Roots Eſculent. 
Roſemary. 

Gilded. 

Time to remove. 
Roſes and their variety. 
 , Their ordering, 
Early Roſes. 

Late. 


P28 


p-28x 


P-195 
p-196 


p.225 


P-13T 
P-162 
p-267 
P-4T 
P-47 
P-156 
P-225 
P-138$ 
P77 
P-8x 
P-90 
P-92 
P97 
P-99 
ibid. 
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Aﬀron Flowers or Mcadow 
Saffron. 


oo of Jeruſalem, 
Sallad herbs. 
To.raiſe a Sallad in few hours. 

Salts, 

Salt Peter. 
hny Land. 

Its improvement, 
MaSeey ' | 
I Sattin Flower. 

Ft Sawduſt. 
E: Satyrions. 
Scabious. 
Scalliens, 
Sceleri. 
Scorfonera. 
Seats in a Garden. 
| Seeds good to know. 
Sena Tree, its ſeveral kinds, 
Senſible Plant. 
Shceps dung. 
Sives. 
Scarlet Beans. 
Skins to mix with carth. 
Skirret, 
Smalladge, 


Snapdragon, 
Snajls, 


Snails 


P-119 


P-226 
P-225 
P-220 
P-264 
P-251 
P.256 
P-10 
P13 
P-227 
P-156 
P-253 
P.121 
p.156 
P-298 
p-223 
P-193 
P-39 
P-272 
P-104 


- P-154 


p.246 
p.201 


P-1543204 


P-244 
P.192 
p-224. 
P-ISI 
P.156, 


_ 


1 


Snails to defiroy. 
Snow drop, vide Bulbqus Violet, 
Soot to mix with Earth. 


Sorrel. 


Sowbread. 
Spiderwort. 
Spinage. 


Spixca Frutcx. 


Springs. 
Squaſhes. 


Star Flower of Arabia, 
; Of AXthiopia. 
Starflowers. 


Statues. 


Stock Gilliflowers. 

To make double, 
Free ſtone Crop. 

Time to remove. 
Stone Walls and their building. 
Stoves of ſeveral ſorts, 
Strawberries. 
Strawberry Tree. 

Time to remove. 


Succory, 


Sugar Peaſe. 

Sultan's Flower, vide Musk Scabious. 
Sweet Briar. 

S wines dung. 

Sympathy of Plants. 

Syringa, vide Lilac. 


T. Tanke- 
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P.271 


P-244 
P-223 
P-122 
P-IAT 
P-222 
P-IO4 


P-44:45 


P-2x8 
P-162 
ibid. 


P-114;116 


..Þ-65 
P-140 
P-142 
P:77 
P-90 


p-168 
P+225 

P77 
| P-9O 
P.222 
p+203 


P:39,97 


p-249 
P.282 
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T, 
M4Anlc. Þ.229 \ 
© B- | Tarragon. p.225 
Tender Plants to ſet them dry. p-273 
*Ferrace Walks. P-36 
Globe Thiſiles. 7 p.156 
*Fhorny Apple. ibid; Te! 
Fhyme. p-227 W 
Maftick Thyme. P.171 W: 
Tillage cncouraged. p-172 W 
© : 7 Tts-objeRions anſwered, P.174 Fa 
(Filia. p.86 W 
©41."'Time to remove. P.90 
Toad flax. p.156 Ww 
Tobacco. p-253 
Trees for Ornament. p.70 v 
: :--"/ For Shade. + p.34 $1 
: Tices bearing Flowets, p-100 ' 
Faberous rooted Flowers; = Pe126 R 
Turnips. P-188 V 
To keep long. P-189 V 
Tulips. | p-109 V 
How to order, - p-210 Y 
Tulips early. PiI12 
. V. 
ulbous Violet, Pe117 
Violets. p.225 
Virginian Silk. p.163 
"Urine co mix with earth. P:244 
W. Walks 
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22g N/m round, p.16 
225 : Square, p-18 
273 Of Gravel, P-19,32 
P36 Of Stone. P.3T 
156 Of Grals. P35 
bid; Terrace Walks. p.36 
227 Wall Flowers. P-140,144 
I71 Waters. P:43 
72 Waterworks. P.54 
174 Fat Waters. P 254. 
36 Watring of Gardens. P-2544257 
+90 By Filtration. P-260 
56 be - pots. p-26x 
53 eſcrve them, p-263 
70 white thorn hedge. p-29 
84 Sweet Williams. P.140 
OO F Winter Greens. P-71I 
26 Rotten Wood to mix with Earth. P-252 
38 Woodbinds, vide Honey ſuckles, 
vg Wolfs bane. p-156 
9g Woollen Rags te mix with carts p-245 
'O Worms to deftroy» | P.252,271 
2 | 
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Cee PRESSE) 
Books Printed for arid Sould by Peter Parker; at 
| the Leg and Star, right againlt the Royal Exs 
change 1n Eornhill. | 


Books of Divinity. 


HE Key of the Bible, unlocking the richeſt Treaſury. of the 
Holy Scriptures, whereby rhe Order, Name<s, Times, Pen 
men, Occaſion, Scope ,and Principal parts ; containing the 

; Subje&-matter of the Books of the-Old and New Teſta- 
ment, are farniliarly and briefly opened, for the help of che weak- * 
eſt capaciry in tbe underſtanding of the. whole Bible: A hook fin- 
gularly uſeful for private Families By Francis Roberts D. D. Refhr 
of Wrington in Somerſetſhire, Folio. ' ; bh, 
. A Colle&ion of. Poſthumous and Orphan. Lefures, Delivered at St. 
Pauls and. St: Giles's Church, by the.Reverend .Farher in God, 
Launcelot Andrews, late Lord Biſhop of VV/ncheſter, Folio... .. , 
Nineteen Se/morns, being the firſt Legitimate Eſſay of the pious 


& Labours of chat Learned, Orthodox and indefatigahle Preacher of 


the Goſpel Mr. ZFoſiah Sbute, Publiſhed by Dr. Edward Spark, in 
Folio. | IDEs + : Eo 

. Sions ProſpeF in its firſt View, preſented ina Summary of Divine 
Truths, conſenting wich the Fajth profeſſed by the Church of England, 
confirmed from :Scrip:ure and Reaſon, illuſtrated by Inſtance and 
Allufion : Compoſed and Publiſhed ro be an help for the prevention 
of Apoſtacy,, Conviction of Hereſie, Confuration of Error, and eſta- 
bliſhing, in the. Trurch. By Robert Mojſm Dr. in Divinity 4to. | 
..The Parable of, the Targs, Expounded and. applyecd, .in ten. 'Ser- 
mons preached: before his late Majeſty. By Peter. Heylin, D. D. to 
which are added three other Sermons of the ſame Author, 4to. 
+. The works of chat laze learned miniſter of £ ods Holy: Ward Mrs 
VVill. Pemble, .Comaiping ſundry Treatiſes and Expoſitions, before 


buth Edicion, 479... - +5 1 nk WE ; 
' 2 Iſraels Prayer in. time of Trouble, - with. Gods gracious Anſwer 
thereunco, or an Explication gf che fourtecnth, Cl:aprer of rhe Pro-. 
Pher Hoſea, in ſeven Sermons preached upon fo many wes of. 
a wrYL- 


| Ryan in ſeveral Tratks, now gathered 1nto one incice Volume. The 


=  -- Books Sold by Peter Parker. WF 
» $4 4 a WA. $6 F & 4 
© "Humiliation. By Edward Reynolds, Dr, D., Now Biſtop of Nur-"Þ' 
wich, 4+, bo Fe) WO. X 2 ” x yy R we c . 4" T9 6 
Index Biblicus, or aw exat Corcordance to the holy Bible age. bi, 5 
cording t04he laſt cranſlation, whereunco are 'added the marginal } * T7 
readings,with the acceprations and various ſignificatinns of the prin. Mm * 
cipall words contained in che holy Scriprures of rhe old and new "Win 


Teſtament compoſed in a new and moſt comprehenſive Method, 
and adorhed with divers ſignificance and pregnanr Scripture phaſes; 
By Fohn Fackſon miniſter of the Goſpell ar Moulſea in Surrey, qro.' "| 
"The crucifying the World, by the Croſs of Chriſt, wich a Preface ro the |} 
Nobles, Gentlemen, and all the Rich, dire&ing them how they may Þ}- A 
be Richer. by Rich. Baxter, qto.- , & 
Cerrain diſpurations of right to Sacraments, and the true Nature | 2% 
of Viſible Chriſtianity, -defending chem againſt ſeverall ſorrs of op- Dn 
ponents. ' by Rich, Baxter, gto. ; 1 P hs 
Of Fuſtificat ion, four diſput ations, Clearing and Amicably defending | 
the Truth againſt the unneceſſary oppoſitions' of divers leartied an 
reverend brechren., by Rich, Baxter, gto. | AB 5 | adds 
* Sia Sermons upon ſeveral occaſions, Preached before the King and | EY. 
, elſewhere, '5y that lare Learned and Reverend Divine John Doi, wy 
Dor of Divinity, and Dean of St. Paules, zto.' | 
* A Funeral Sermon preached at the Funeral of the Lady D'averg.' 
—— by Jobn-Domne, D. D. Dean of S:. Paules, rogether with other Com- 
memorations of her by her Son George Herbert, 4to., | h 
The Chriſtian Divinity contained in the Divine Service of the | *©*© 
Church'of: England, Summarily and for the moſt part in order ac- All 
cording as point on point dependeth, compoſed and with the Holy Spc 
Scriptures plainly and plentifully confirmed by Exmnnd. Reeve, Dr. F 


Diviniry, 4tro. ww 
Judgmenrand Mercy,” or the Plague of Frogs inflicted and re- 
moved, delivered in 9 Sermons, by that late Reverend and Learn- f 


ed Divine Mr. Foſras Shute,” Arch-Deacon of Colchefter and ' Preacher. | , <a 
ar S:. Mary VYoolnoth, London. With his uſuall prayers, before and ey 
afrer Sermon;whereunto is added Sermon preached at his Funerall py 
by Ephraim Udall, 4to. | "E 
Biathanatos, A Declaration of that Paradox or Thefss thar ſelf ho- Y 
micide 15 not fo Naturally fin that it may never be otherwiſe, where- | 
in the Nature and Extent of all thoſe Laws 'which ſeem to be violar-. ” 
eflby this AR are diligently ſurveyed. Writren by Fobn Doi, D.' | 
D. and ſometimes Dean of Sc Pants, London,4to. © : + 
" An Antidote *ag ginft Anabaptiſme, Tn a reply to the plea for Ana-. 
bajtiſts, or Animadverfions on that part of rhe' liberty of Prophe- Pi 
ſying, which beareth this Tide, 'viz,” © A particular Conſideration of | | *: 
the epinion of the Anabapti$#s, together with a Survey of the contro- FA 
verred polnrs concerning Infant Baptiſm. 2. Pretended”neceffiry of 
; Dipping. 3. The Dangerous praftice of Rebaprizing, By Fobn':f m 
Reding, B. D.formerley of Magdalen-ball in Oxford, 40. "The: 


«ER ER as 
RT: 


'F The Compleat Schollar, or a Relation of the life and latter end 
> | eſpccially'of Caleb Vernon, who dyed in rhe Lord on the 29ch. of F+- 
x # vember 1665, aged 12Years/and a half, Commend[ng to Yourh the 


:nd þ moſt Excellent Knowledgeof Chriſt Jeſus the Lord, 0. 


Þ An Ark for all Gods Noahs In T HOINE oriny oy, {Ne the beſt 
- | Wine reſerved ill laſt, or the Tranſcendency of a Believers porti- 


| on.above .all earthly portions whatſoever, in feveral* Sermons 
* | by Thomas Brooks Late Preacher at Margrers New-Fiſhſtreet Lon- 


"tt, Bo, 

F A treatiſe of the Covenant vf Grace as it is diſpenſed to the Ele& 
'Seea, EffeRually unto: Salvation bing the- Subſtance of , divers 
'Sermons preached upon A#.7.8. By chat Eminently Holyand Tudici- 
"ons man of God, . Mr. Fohn Cotton, Teacher of the Church'ar Boſton 
in New-England, 8», "Wo 

* The works of Mr. Richard Allein Late miniſter of Batcomb- in $0- 

- merſerſhire, in four parts, viz. Vindicie Pietaris, or a Vitidication of 
-Godlineſs in the greateſt Strifneſs and Spiricuality of tir, fram the 

-Impurations of Folly and Fancy, rogether with ſeveral DireQions 
for the Arraining and Maintaining a Godly Life. 80. 75 RN 

Secondly, The Godly mans Porrion and SanQuary,' 89. © x 

Thirdly, Heaven opened, ora briefand plain diſcovery of the 
Riches of Gods Covenant of Grace, 82. EN 

Fourthly, The World Conquered, or a' Believers Vi&ory over 
the World, laid open in Severall Sermons, on x Fohn 5. 4. 8, . 

_ Remains of that Excellent miniſtes of Jeſus Chrift Mr,” Foſeph 
Alkcin being a Colle&ion of Sundry DireRions, Sermons, Sacrament- 
Speeches and letters not heretofore publiſhed, all rending to pro. 
oneke reall pjery, recommended to the Reader by -Mr, Richard 
Allen, 80+ 

A les, of gloria Ive, or the hue of Chriff to believers, open- 
ed in the Truth, rrapſcendency and ſweerneſs thereof, togerher 

* with the neceſſity rhar lyes upon every believer, to ſtrive afrer the 
Spiricuall and Experimenrall Knowledge of It, in ſeveral. Sermons 
by John Durant Late Preacher of the Goſpell'in the Ciry of Canter- 
bury, 80, . , Rs: 4 

Vox Celi, or Philbſaphicall, Hiftoricall, and Theologicall'Odervaci- 
ans of Thunder, with a more generall View of Gods wonderfull 
works from 7ob.26. 14” By Robert Dingley Maſter of Arts, Fellow of 
MagdalenColledge Oxford, Bo. WEL. os! 
' » Divine Opticks, or a Treatiſe of the Eye, diſcovering. the Vices and 
Yerrues the. eof, as alſo how thar Organ may be cuned, grounded on 
Pſalm 119.--37, By R. Dingley, 89. Yo-e. | 

"© The Pagans debt and dowry, or x btief difcuſſion of theſe queſti- 

ons, Whetber how far and in whar ſenſe ſuch perſons of Mankind 'a- 

mongſt whom the letter of the Goſpel fever crime, are notwith- 

ſtanding bound to belicye on Jeſus Chriſt? wich ſome other partitu- 
a 2 Bo 
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 gncerntag Eleftion and. Reprobarion, the 'Dearh of Chriſt, lg (@ 


: Oxford,. 820; - 


AMaries Spire, The Third by Dr. Potrer Biſhop of Cafe, 'on Þþ of th 
| os At the Spttele, The Fourth by Dr. Weſtheld Biſhop Þ. in thi 


Books Sold by Peter Parker. © ' 
lars relgteſng hereunco... Wherevnio is added the Authors opinion 


Grace of Godin and abour Conyerſion, the. Liberty or Power of the 
Will or of the Creature man, the Perſeverance of the Sainrs, fic, N 
By Zohn Goodwin miniſterofrhe Goſpel, 80. 2 IS 
e Analyſis of all the Epiſtles of the .New Teſtament, wherein the 
chief things of every particular Chapter are reduced ro heafls, fe 
help of the memory, and many hard-places explained for che hey 
of the underſtanding. By John Dale Fellow bf Magdalen Colledge, 


% 


Heavens Glory, Hells Terror, Or two Treatifes, the one cencerning 


the Gloryof, Saints with Teſys Chriit as a ſpurr to-Daty,the other of the + Jun 


Tor ents of the Damned aq a Preſervat ive againſt Security. By thit I Dialog 
Late Fairhfull Servant of Jeſus Chriſt, Mr. Chriftopher Love, 89. Suppe? 
A Metrical Paraphraſe vponthe Four Evappeliſts, being the Hi- © Vick 
ry of our Lord and Saviour. By Eliſha Coles, $5. | 
. The beft Acquaintance and bigheft Honour of Chriftians, -Or a Dife © Gent. 
courſe of A-quaint ance with God, upon Job. 22. 21.. Acquaint thy ſelf. AI 
Wi! 3 a be at Peace, Key". By Mathew Newcomen Late miniſter, F Nvefti 
4 an," 
f Cat olick Divinity, or the moſt Solid and Sententious Expreſſy 
ons of the Primicive Doors of the Chyrch, 'with other Ecclefiatti- 
call and Civil Auchors, dilated wpon and ficred rothe Explication of 
the moſt DoRrinal Texts 'of Scripture in a Choice way, both for the 
Matref and the Language, and very uſcſull for the Pulpit, By Dr,"W 
Hoh Late Dean of WeAminſter, and Clerk of the Cloſet to his late YI fions, 
4je Ys $0, ; 
-: New Obſcruations upon the Creed, Or the Firſt of the 4 parts of tha 
Do#r ine” of Chrift. anity preached upon the Catechijm of the French If bf Af 
Chyrches. Whereumto. is annexed the uſe of the. Londs; prayer. bſol; 
Maintained by John D* Eſpain, miniſter of the Holy Goſpel, 86. epe! 
- Popular Errorsin Gene:alf points concerning the Knowledge of 7 
eligion, having Relatjon' to their Cauſes, and reduced into dis 
FeppNleryaqons, "By. Feby P'Eſpain, Miniffer of the Holy Go+ B| have 


[ ” 's : 
"Eive.Orthodoy Sermons preachcd before the Right Honourable hie, 
theLord Mayor, Sheriffs and Aldermetiof.London, The firſt by Pi , Chril 
0am Yicar of Stains, on Good Friday, at Sc. Pauls Church, The Th 
ec > by Dr. Mor ton Biſhop of Durham, on Eafter Monday, at Sr, | fully 


Briſtol,” on Eaſter Wedneſday, at ilie Spittle, The Fifth by Mr. "& Z#ict: 
William Frige Minifter of Covent Garden,” on Palm-Sunday following EA 
in Sr, Payls Church 3 's | fairs 

| ba ls Pregreſ upon Earth aboyt a Divorce betwixt Chriſt and the | Ant 
Eburch 9 Rome, by reaſon of her Diilolmeneſs and Exceſles Tees ; for i 

| | mende 


F - Books Jold- by Peter, Parker. 
ion Ymended to. all Tender-Confſcienced Chriſtians, /. A freſh Fancy fuff 
& Bof Various ſtrains and ſuitable cothe times... Tranſlated our of Kaliay 
tis Finco Engliſh, Bo. x : TS vt I 
5, fc, Þ* Divine meditations upon ſeveral SubjeFs, Whereunto is annexed 
*. Þ Gods Love and mans Vnworthinefi, with ſeveral Divine Ejaculations, 
in the Þ'By John Quarls, 80; 34-14-88 
s, for [The Fan 4 Prayers, Or the Lards Prayer Expounded, By Thomas 
2: .v an, Ms, As £0. . 1 ; 4 
Bede, BF aiuricall Contemplations, as alſo Scriptarall and Occafionall Obſey- 
* -*: Ynationg, together with their Divine Improvement; and. Applivationss 
erning Y By Caleb Trenchfield, Late miniſter of Chepſted in Surrey,” 89% ' 
of the + Juvenilia Sacra, or Divine Toutbfull meditations, Confiſting of A 
y thit Þ Dialogue berween Chriſt and the Soul, A preparation ro the Lords 
JP", Supper, Charafters of the Piousatid Impioxs-man, Of the Good and 
e Hi- £ Y/icked Woman, the four quarters of the-Year, Ten Hiftoricall, 
{Ten Scripturall, and Ten Occaſionall Applications. By. P, B. 
A Dy Gent. 85, 4 Vole bh onacd 4 
thy ſelf }. A Door opening into Chriſtian Religion, Or. a brief account} by way of 
niſter & Queſtion and Anſwer, of ſome of the Principall heads of 'the Grear 
myſtery of Chriſtian Religion, wherein is ſbewed by the way that che 
great Dorines here aſſerted are no ways Repugnant, but ſweetly 
onſonant unto the Light of Nature, and Principles of Sound Reaſon. 
By John Goodwin, Laze Miniſter of the Goſpel in Colemanſtrees' Logo 


preſſh 
(1a iti- 
ion of 
or the 
y Dr." 
is late 


gon, 2 "- 
* Making light of Chrift and Salvation too oft theWſue of Goſpel Invit e- 
tions, manifeſted in a Sermon at Laurence Fury, Lond, Alſo a 
'$ermon ofthe abſolute Dominion of God-rerieemer and the Neceſ- 
| | fy af being deyoted and living to him, Ereached before che Judges 
rench IN bf Aﬀize at VVorceſter, 2d Auguſt 1654. Likewiſe a Sermon of the 
ayer, Þ -bſolute Sowver aignty of Chriſt, and rhe Neceſſity of .mans Subje&ign, 
bo. ependance, and Chiefeft love to him, preached, alſo beforeche 
Tuner of Aſſize ar VHarceſter all 3 By Rich, Baxter, 8. 
o dF 'The triple Reconciler, ſtating rhe controverſias, Wherher minifters 
' Go» Þ hive an Excluſive power of Cormunicants from the Sacrament, 
evdly, Whether perſons Unordained may lawfully Pregab. 
| Thirdly, Whether the Lords Prayer onght not to be uſed by all 
y Dr, | Chriſtians. By Thoma; Fuller, D, D. 85, - | 
e | Three Dialogyes between a Chrifias and a Quaker, wherein is Faith- 
at Sr, © fully repreſenred ſome. of the Chief and-moſt Concerning Opinions 
, on ÞÞ of the Naakers; rogerher.nich their Method and Manner of reaſoning 
ſhop Þ.in the defence thereof, Publiſhed for Common benefit by. Thom 
" Mr." | Hicks, > Fs þ 1 p "1 
wing | A Treatiſe of Bapriſme wherein that of Beljevers and thar of ig- 
fanrs is Examined by the Scriprures wich che Hiſtory of bath our of 
d the F Antquiry, making it appear that iofants haptiſme-was nor. praftiſyd 
| gr neat 300 Years, + nar enjoyncd as Necellary. till 400, years: = 
- es. | Chuiſt, 
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er \by. Dulles Diggs Gent late fellow © All-Sulif Hi 
oY : ih Oxford. no s: y % A "JELL- ae : X : ws »\ 6 | T | ; - VV. a 
ſeſpertdes, or the Works Humane and Divine of Robert Herich, ATr, 

£% IPG © #Þ.< Io ves % OLI EE. | : "FRE >» + & 


Letters between 'the Lord George Digby and Sir Kenelm Digby Knlghe (, © 
axe Concerning Religion, 85. -f YR Hellans 
Ke, A murtherer puniſhed and pardoned, or a true Relation. of the "Pa 
- Wicked Life, and Shamefull-happy' Death,. of Thomas Savage, Im-Y 41: 
ifoned, niſtlyToaderhn'd; and twice Executed ar RatchF, for hi © tan 
fat inkilling his Fellow-Servane. , On Wedneſday 0% | 
we oye as is annexed 2 Sermon preached at, bis Fun Þ.. 
Oy ARE NH -F% ATR i | -Þ 
The Proteſtant Religion vindicated againſt Papiſts arid Enthafi- oe 
| aſts of all forrs, by 7. Coltp Dr. of Phyſick; 85. E B 
= ' . The Souls preppracion for Chriſt, or a. Treatiſe of Conrriclon NY, 4 P, 
| -wherein: is diſcovered how God breaks the Hearr, and Wounds oo 4» 
Fin in the Converſion of a Sitner ro Himſelf, By Thema, Son 
©» Hooker, 120. 15% OE» 
The Supplications of Saints, A Book of prayers for.cveiy day in theft” ** 
week, and for all conditions, by Thomas Sorocold, the 39h Edition, 


q 


- Twelves. DAR 7 
Chymia Celeftis, Drops from Heaven, or Pious Meditations and 
Prayers on ſeveral places of Scripture, by Benjamin Parry, Dr.'D. 
Twelves. UP”; eM  255 SO 
A Treatiſe of Faith, wherein is declared, bow a man' may live,h 
Faith, and find relief in all bis neceſsities, applycd eſpecially uno Þ 
-the uſe of the weakeſt Chriftians, by Ezekiel Culverwell, Twelves, ig Fol 
Sacred Principles. or # Manual of Devotions made up of three parti * Ma 
KEE Grounds of 'Chriſtiad Religion , and rhe DoRtrine of the} 4.5. 
"Church of England, as differing from che now Roman, .and the new} aPerf 


Reformed ones. 2. Dayly and weekly forms of Prayer, fortified} : 
'with holy Scripcures, Medftations and Rules, to keep che Soul frontie; mp 
the common Roads of. ſin, and carry it.on in a mortificd courlefÞ, et 
*3- Seven charges rv Conſcience, delivering if nor the whole bodyſio.... 
-main limbs of Divinity, which is the Art.not of Diſpucing, but 5... 
ing well, by VV Brough, D. D. late Peanet Ghcefter, rwelves. 
 Thereturnof Prayers, A Treariſe wherein this Caſc how to Ugg 
| 4 
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t SoreB "The Dotrine of ſelf-poſing, .or a Chriſtians Duty of putting Caſes s 
79s) BD Ity 16 himſelf,being the Sam of rank Serinbies pricacties at eu 
\ w upon Severn in/VYorcefterſhire, by Ben, Bazter late Miniſter there, 
? Fr recommended to the Reader by Mr. Richard Baxrer, Twelves, 
oe 8 Theſchooling of the untaught Bridegroom, or becauſe they are one 
$i th! teaching them both ro be-what they ſhould beznamely meer helps one 
LS f6 be Pther: Firſt preached 'in's Sermon ar a weddit gin Norfolk, 
"96d now Publiſhed as itwaSthen delivered for the Publick good, by 


Hoe K. VV atſon, a poor Ambaſſador of Jeſus Chriſt. . ER 
2 it, " ATreatiſe of ſpiritual tnfatcation, being the preſent viſible ſcale of 
Kathe 8 ch Nearion, delivered in ſeveral Sermons ar the Hague ig 
pt 2 1L:nd by VVittiam Stamp; D. D. the impriſoned, plundred, Ex- 
f led miniſter of * Gods Word art Srephey near Zondon, Twelves. 
-0 by "ParMWoxes, Problems, Eſſayes, Char afters, written by Dr. Donne, 
7 *Sowhichis addeda book of Epigrams, as alfo Inatins's Conclave, by. 
0% he Tame Author, rwelves, ' k a FS —%; | 
jo *Ros Celi, ora MiſceHany of Ejaculations, Divine, Moral, &c.;eing 
en excrat out of divers worthy Authors Ancient and Modern, 
aches {*bich may enrich the mean Capacity, and add ſoinewhat to the. 
_ aſi moſt Ro ag Pod geroeies rwelves. (OSS | 
|: A Box of Spikenard, or a little manual of Sacramental Inflru#im 
voy ad Devotion, Eſpecially helpfull ro-:the people cf God ar and abour. 
bw. the time of receiving the Lords Supper; wuh ſome' other formes Ex- 
AF pedicnt for ſome pecultisr dtcrfions,the qth Edition by Thomas Warms 
Frey tate Dean of WittdF#,"'240. | | | 


y in the | 
dition, 
—" ooks of Philoſophy, P hyſick., Hmbanary,' 
Dr.'D. Mathematicks, &C. 


live,l | IN] Le Philojophy, grounded'on the Efential Truth, or Erer« 


, utito nal 'Sapience written' by Robert "Find, Door in Phyfick. 
Ve5 Fig Folio. \ : | 
\ ” Maximes of State and Government, in divers Policick diſcourſes. 
Tx written in Iralianby Paulo Paruta, A Noble Venetian. Engliſhed by 
ie 4 « Perſon of honour, Foljo. ps 
ry The Anatoiny of Melancholy, Whar it is, with all the Kinds, Cauſes, 
fall Sy mptomes, Prognaſticks and Several Cures of ir, /in three partici 
52x {us with thelr ſeveral Se&tions, "Members and Sub-ſeRions ; Philoſo- 
F phically, Medicinally, Hiſtoricalſy opened and cur up by, Robert 
be gy Burton, wich a Satyrical preface conducing to the following difcoutle, 
[ rain} The gth Edicien Correfted and Amended, Folio. wo 
- | ; * | | Military 
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ASE Prog 8. 6 P : OOEEs og Fathoagt> qt 
yd Maritime Diſcipline in 3 books; '.. - , 

y obſer! lend or ratichs pax, oro praQice for the 
od Boor, the Original of EoGignes the poſlyreagt 


;, with Sir Francis Veres dite&ions for Officers, a (mall'Þ gnd uf 

Nl SS Pe A Method of Milicry Archileftire, ate act @ Þ ger 
 ANEXad Method of MIKarY ArGAT eat iy ingo 
owns, "with the ways of Defending and Offending ef tle wo 

"Y « 4 | Horſes 

orderi 


E ahd diſtances, Eicher with or without ANDES with the Nature, king 


nzmie his moſt And an cademical diſcourſes vpon ſeveral, © The 


ds 


the Benefit and Comfort 
gd torhe Ch of Pl G 


veral ſeaſons. 2dly, How to order the Kitchin-Garden for all my 4s ak 
of Herbs, Roots, and Sallads. 3dly, The ordering 'the Garden of | go, 
Pleaſure, how to raiſe a[Horts of Flowers and their Seaſons, with Þ ... q, 
direions rouching Arbors and Hedges in Gardens, likewiſe ſeveral F .q « 
other things fic to Fn to all thatdelight in Orchards and. Gary Þ j@ the 

ws. By Leonard Meager above Thirty years praQtitioner jn the art A? 
of Gardening, 4to. _ | SHEA # } brew, 

The Conntreymans Recreation, Or the Art of Planting, Graffing, ard 


that Art, with dire&ions 6 know. che rime;and. Seaſon to fow and. 'ÞF- . -, 
plant all, manner of ſeeds; alſo how. ro deſtroy Snails,. Canker-, 'F G4,n 
worms,Moles,and all other Verimin which uſually breed in Gatdens3, | fome 
whercunto is alſo added che Arr of Angling, 4to. | | - . ; 
The. Jewel-houſe of Art and+Nacure, contaitiing: divers rag 

| an 


"and -proficable inventions, rogerher with ſundry new experimenr 
44+ 8 mthe: Art of Husbandry, with divers Chymical concluſions cor 
HET terning the Art of diſtillation, whereunro is added. an excelleny 
diſcourſe of Mineral-ftones, 'Gums and Roſins, with their vertugs 
uſe, by Sir High Plat; Knight, 420 Ffk SHE 
- 4 &. The Government. of Cartle divided into three Books, 1. "Treats 
& ing of Oxen. Kine aod Calves, and how to uſe Bulls andorher Cat- 
© F tle to the Yoke or Fel], 2. Diſcourfing of the goyernment 

-+| Horſes, with approved Medicines againſt moſt diſcaſes, , 2d. of the 
e at Y ordering Sheep and Goars, Woggs and Dogs, wich rrue Remedies to 
ights. kelp the infirmicies that befall any of rhem, alſo inſtrugions for ra- 
ature } king Moles, and Huſbanding - of- Grounds, by Leonard' Maſchal, 

.-H ro, OT ERS > "lp $ 
vend. is The Manner of Raiſing , Ordering, and improving Forreft-Trees : alſo 
me: How to Plant, Make and Keep Woods, Walks, Avenues, Lawns, hedges, 
c With ſeveral Figures proper for Avenues and Walks ro End in, 

B; and convenient Figures for Lawnsz Allo Rules and. Tables ſhewin 

Y.# how the ingenious Planter may meaſure' Superficial Figtires, wi 
LIT; JF Rules how to divide Woods or Land, and how to, meafure Timber 
) © Þ ind other Solid Bodies, either by Arirthmerick or Geometry,ſhewing 
\, +: Þ the Uſe of rhat moſt Excellent Line, the. Line of Numbers, by feves 
ans FT ral New Examples 3 wich many other Rules, uſefal for moſt Men; 
ld: by M.Coob, Gardiner to the Earl of Eſſex, qo.  _ 
Pot, | Via Regia ad Geometriam, or the way to Geometry, being neceſſ4- 
OWN. F ry and uſeful for Atronomers, Geographers, Land-meaters, Stamen, 
op Engineers, Archite&s, Carpenters, Painters, Carvers, . (Fc, wricteti 
ane JF in Latin by Peter Ramſey, Engliſhed and much enlarged by the 
Ng JF learned William Bedyell, aro. _ PLES ED. 23; he th 
the SS An Introduttion into the Greeb Tonz#e, in moſt plaiti manner, delf- 


4 % * * 


\u-..F whereby he may afterward procced in che” underſtanding of the 
UT 'F Language, vuling the books requifite thereunto, &&, by Edmund 
ad \ Reeve, 4'0- ; : | 
»j 'Certam Grammatical Chapters ſerving to introduce into the Commun 
ff", | Grammar,  whereunto is added a brief declaration, how this and 
155, F fome other Grammatical Books are co be uſed,vy Edmund Rerveigto. 
The conſtruction of thoſe —_ ia che hatin Grammar #whicts 
: were 
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were ommitred in the: book called Lillies Rules and 'Syntaxis com 
firued, being helpful both co young Scholars,alſo to others for rheir }}- 
furcher progreſs in rhe Latin Tongne, by Edmund Reeve, 40. £98 © 
- Obſervations on the preſent manners of the Engliſh, briefly Anatomix« 
ing the Living by the Dead, . wich a uſefull deteFion of the Mountebanky 
of both Sexes. ' By Richard Whithch Door of Phyſick, 80. "gs 
Tradatrs de corde,item de moqu (f colore Sanguinss (f Chyli in Eum ; 2-0 
rranſity, ſui acceſſit diſſert ation de Origine Catarrhi, in qua oftenditur Wath 
: illam non proverzre A Cerebro, Authore, Richardo Lower, M. D, A\ 
aVO. : / ; © DS; 

- © "The Anatomy of Veget ables begun, with a General account of Vegerati> = 

on ines thereon. By N. Grew, M.D. and Fellow of the Royal | F + 

iet « 8%. % | 

The Urinall of. Phyfick, By Robert Record DoRor in Phyſick, || 415) 
Whereunro is added an ingenious treatiſe concerning Phyſirians, 
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HPEDenanes and Chyrurgeons, with a Tranſlation of Papi A - 
Abalſoſſa concerning Aporhecaries confetting their medicing, F ,F ( 
Worthy peruſing and foltowing, 8 of ol 
. Morbig Polyrhizoes { Polymorphaus, a Treaziſe of the Scurvy. Ex- Corp 
amining che different opinions and praQices of the moſt ſolid and An 


grave writers concerning the Nature and Cure of this Diſeaſe, wich priſe 
a true account-of Tobacco, relating to this Diſeaſe, by Ewerard Man- by H 
£ watring Dr. in Phyſick, 8-. . >'4 
Unheard of Curtoſities, concerning the Talicmanical Sculpture of F 1, 
the Perſians, the Horoſcope of the Patriarks, and the readingof the | 
Stars, wrircen in French by Fames Gaffarel, Engliſhed by Edmund firſt | 
Chilmead Maſter of Arts and Chaplain of Chriſtchurch Oxon, A Piece 
ſo excellent that it was thrice Princed in France, inthe ſpaceof tx | o, 6, 
Months, 85. | | | WES well 
Lux Mercatoria, Arithmetick natural and Decimal, digeſted in a 


b. more cafic and cxitt method, for reſolving the moſt practical Que» rg 
= Nijons, then hath yer-been Pabliſhed, &c. by Noab Bridges Eſquire Ti 


8. | 
The Compleat EngliſhSchovl-maſter or the moſt natural and eafie meth- abr | 


od of ſpelling and reading Engiiſh according the preſent proper pronun- 
ciarion'of the Language in Oxford and Fades wherein hides and h 5 
Foreigners have the whole body of Engliſh words in the plaineſt = 
order, dipeſted and divided ro their hands, to which is addedan }| 7, 
Apendix of uicful obſervations on Orthography, by Eliſha Coles, T 
School-maſter. : | call, 
Tachyzraphy, or Shortwriting, the moſt cafie exaRt and ſpeedy, by perf 
Tho. Shelton, Otavo. E et 


The neweſt, 'plaineſt, and ſhorteſt Shorthand, conraining, 1. /A Eſc 
brief account of all the Shorr-hand already excant, wich their A- } 
e497 na and Fundamental Rules, 2. A plain and cafic Method for 

ginners,e, ſs burthenſom ro the memory,chan any other. gdly. AF 
| | new 
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FF, z#ooks Sold by Peter Parker. 


? - yew inventſon for contraRting words, with. ſpecial rules for contra» 


MP RF 


\ "'F King Senrences, and other ingenious Fancies, borh pleaſant and pro- 
mit F ficable pnco all, ler their Chara&er be whoſe or what tt will, by 
"> # Piſa Coles, Scholmaſter, Oltavo. 
als | © warre praQicalſy performed, ſhewing all che requiſites helong+ 
Eun "ing ro a Land-Army in Battles, Sieges, and Sea-fights, deduced 
AN FT from Ancient and Modern Diſcipline, by the experience of Capraia 
| Nath. Botler, Otavo. | 
«9 AVeiw of rhe Admirals Furiſdiion, wherein the moſt material 
poinrs concetning that Juriſdiion are fairly and ſubmiſhvely diſcuſ- 
ed ſed; as alfo divers of the Laws,. Cuſtomes, Righrs, and Priviledges 
OF8 of che-High Admiralty of England, by Arcient Records and other 
f k Argumen:s of Law aflerred, whereunto is added bv way of Appen- 
,% } dix an Extract of the Anciant Laws of Oleran, by John Go dolphin, L-L. 
ans, | D. Octavo. : | 
we Arcana Clericalia,or the myſteries of Clerkſhip, being a fure way 
NGF of ſerrling Eſtates by Deeds, Fines, and Recoveries, with the forms 
of all manner of Chacter-parties: in Maritime Cities, Towns and 
Corporations, by Edward Billinghurſt of Grays-Inne, Eſq; Oftavo. 
h An IntroduFfion inco Geography, hoth Ancient and Modern, com- 
wit priſed in fix Books, , written in Latin by Philip Cluverizs, Engliſhed 


F ED 


fans by H. S. with ſeveral incidenral Remarques newly added, Oftavo. R 
wet A Vocabulary Engliſh and Latin, preſenting the principal words 4 
:oh of both Languages, afrer the method of Commening's. Veſtibulum, 


ad | 20< over againſt che other, wherein beſides rhe accents of Syllables, 
_ firſt both the Declenſions and Genders of Nouns,then borh che kinds, 
and alſo rhe Conjugations of Verbs, rogerher wich the Precerper- 
: ets and Supines are ſignified in the Margin, Laſtly, very many as 
well proprieties as ſignif cations of rhe Particles, .are in their own' 
places made plain, therefore very neceſſary for the learners, eicher 
Wes of the Latinor che Engliſh Tongve, by Will. Hughes, Oftavo. 
TraFaty de tumoribus preter Naturam, or a Treatiſe of Praterna+ 
tural tumors, divided into four Scfions and adorned with many 


1eth. choice and rare obſervations. By Roberr Bayfield Phyſirian. 120. | 
mY Ta bidorum Narratio, a Treatiſe of Con'umprions, Scorbutic Atrn- 


FN hies, tabes anglica, Heflickh Feavers. Phihifichs, Spermatic and Vene- 
or reous Waſting, radically demonſtrating their Nature and Cares. By 
Everard Manwairing Dr. in Phyſick, 12. 

Joe marrow of Chymical Phyſick. Or the Praftice of making Chymi- 
h | call medicines, divided into 3 Books, viz Shewing che true and 
of | perfe @ order ro diſti]Lor draw forth from Vegerables minerals and 
mereals, rheir Spirits, Oyls, Vinegars, Salrs, Extras, or Tin&ures, 
A Eſſences and Magiſterics, &c. Whereunro is added at the End of 


- Y every (uch preparation its Virtue and M::dicinall ufe for prefervarion 
as of health and reſtoring the diſcaſed, allo, a rare way of - making Me- 
: = raline glaſs of any colour aps ky very uſcful for che making ar- 
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denrin Chymiſtry, Twelves. 


Maximes of State with inftrufions to his Son, and the Sons N 1 


vice to his aged Farther, whereunco are added obſervations touching 
Trade ayd Commerce with the Hollander and ocher-Natjons; proving 
that our Sca and Land Commodities inrich-and ſtrengthen othet 
Countreys againſt our own. 
Twelves. 


The manner of | ordering Frujt-trees By the Sjeur Le Gender Cy- 


fate of Henonville;, wherein is treated of Nurſeries, VVall-fruits, 


Dwarf-trees, high-ſtanders, (&c. Written in French and tranſlated + 


faichfully inro Engliſh ar the requeſt of ſeveral perſons of Honour, 


APiece ſo highly approved of in France, that it hath been diverh 


times Printed there, 120. 


« 


Ii eorum uſu, A Roberto Hues Anglo Conſcriptus, Alter Breviarium toti« 
orbis terrarum Petri Bertii Mathematic (5 profeſſris regii, Editig 


- - » 


drforibv algior Of Emendatior, 129, 


Hiſtories Books, Romances, Toetry, &c. 


Commentary on Antonin his Irinerary, or Journeys of the 

: \ Roman Empire, ſo far as it concerns Brittain, whercin the firſt 
foundation of our Cities, Laws, and Governmenr, according ro the 
Roman Policy, are clearly diſcovered ; whence all ſucceeding Apis 
have drawn cheir Original, The ancient Names of their Garriſons 


within this Tland are reſtored ro the Medern, wich their Sites and . 


rruc diſtances, their Military wayes and walks, wich' many Antiqui- 
ries, Medals, Inſcriptions and L:ns, are recovered from the Ruines 
of Time, A work very aſcful for all Hiſtorians, Antiquaries, Phi- 
logiſts, and more particulary for the Studenrs of che Law, by Will, 
Barron Batchellor of Laws, Folio, 

'* The Hiſtory of the Iſland of Barbadves , il'uſtsated with aMap of 
the Hand, as 'alſo rhe principal Trees and Plants there ſet forth in 
their due proportion and ſhapes, drawn out by their ſeveral and re- 
ſpective Scales, rogether with the Ingenio that makes the Supar, 
with che plots of the ſeyeral Houſes, Rooms, and other places thar 
uſed fn the wholc Proceſs of Sugar-making, viz. the grinding-Room, 
the boy ling- Room, the filling- Room, the Curing-Houfe, S:1l]-houſe 


and Furnaces, all deſcribed in Copper- plates, by Richard Liggan, 


Gent. Folio, 

The Stare of Chriftendom, giving a perfe# and Exatt atccunt of many 
Potitical Imrigues and ſecret myſteries of State, tratiſed in meft of the 
? Courts 
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- Bficial Rubſes,Saphires, Jacinrhs, &c. likewiſe for enamelling Ringy | .f 
or for Jewels, being very excellent and caſie, by Will. Thrafter ſine: } * 


By Sir Walter Rawleigh, Knight, | 


Tradatus duo Mathematici, quorum primus de Globis Celefti & tengs | 


with th 
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"7 nooks 80ld by Peter Parker.” "8 
os Þ fourty of .Enrope, with an account of their ſeveral Claims, Intereſts, ; 
a. Þ and Pretenſions. Written by the Renowned. Sir Henry Wotton Knight, 
Þ fomecrime Ambaſſadour in Ordinary to'the moſt Serene Republich of 

ad- |} Fenice, Folio. - ; 

ing The Hiſtory of the moſt Noble and Renowned Kingdom of Naples, 


with the Dominjons thereunto annexed, and the lives of all their Kings; 
het. Þ- luſtrared. with the Effigies of all the Kings, and 'Arms of all che 
Ts | Provinces, . by James Howel Eſq; Folio. IDEs 
& The Hiſtory of the Low: country Warres, relating the Battles, Steges, 
Cy- | and, Sea-fights berwixrt the King of Spain, France, and the States of 
irs, | the United Netherlands, with ſeveral private Inſtrudtions of Em- 
ted © taſſadours, ſecret Councils of War, and Letters from moſt Princes of 
mee 2Þ apareb Writren in Latin by Faminianus Strada, Engliſhed 
y Sir Robert Stapilton Knight, illuſtrated with the Ethgies of the 
\ Þ Princip al Perſons concerned, Folio. | 
Wo The Commentaries of Sir Francis Vere, giving an account of divers 

-' & remarkable Sieges, Fights, and other eminent Services both by Sea 
fitis ard Land, performed by him for the Durch in the Low-Countries, 

7 Þ wricren by himſelf and Publiſhed by Will. Dillingham, D. D. Illuſtra- 
ted with ſeveral Copper-plates, Folio, 

Herba Parietis, or the Wall-fler, as it grew out of the Stone- 
chamber belonging ro the Merropolit ane Priſon of London called New- 
gate, being 4 Hiſtory which is partly true, partly Romantick ', Moraly 
Divine, whereby a marriage between Reality and Fancy is ſolemnized 
by Divinity. By Jho. Bayley, D. D. Folio. 

The Hiftory a Philoſophy in thirteen Books, containing the Lives of 
the } thoſe on whom the Attribure of wiſe was conferred, together with their 
ps ſeveral Efigies inCopper-plates, written by Tho. Stanley Eſquire, Folio, 
| The Hiftoryof the Liſe and Reign of Richard the Third, compoſed in 
and .\Y Five Books by George Buck, Eſquire, Folio. 
qu1: A German Diet or the Ballance of Europe, wherein the Power and 
mes } We.hneſs, Glory and Reproach, Vertues and Vices, Plenty and Want, 
h Advantages , and Defetts, Antiquity and: Moderns, of all the King- 
11h, domes and States of Chriſtendom, are impartially poized at a Selemn 

Convention of ſome German Princes, in ſundry Elaborate Orations pro 
> of F and con, made fit for the Meridian of England, by Fames Howel, 
hin Eſquire, Folio, . : 


re» Delight in ſeveral Shapes, drawn rathe Life in ſix pleaſant Hiſtories, 
pars by the Elegant Penof that Famous Spaniard, author of Don Quizot, fol. 
hat Caſſandra, the fani'd Romance, the whote work in five parts, written 


om, | Orizinally in French, and now Eleganily rendred mo Engliſh by Sir . 
oule F Charles Cotrerel maſter of the Ceremonies to bis lare-Majefty, and 
g2ny | dedicated to our preſent Sovereign Charls the Stcond, Folio, 
Artamenes, or the Grand Cyrus, that. Excellent Romance in ten 
any | Parts.written by that famous wit of France Monſieur de Scudery,Gover- 
the } nour of Neſtre Dame, Engliſhed by F. G." Eſq; Folio, | 
| | Hy mens 
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Grand Scipio, an Excellent new Romance, written in French, by More © Lu 
fteur Vau Moriere, "Engliſhed by G. A. Folio. __ 
Coralbo, 4 new Romance, writren in Italian by Cavaller Gio Fran» death 
ciſco Bjondi, now Engliſhed, Folio. - = of M 
Eliſe, A new Romance, tranſlated into Engliſh, by John Jennings, | © M. 
Gent. Folio. Pak 
C 'The Wildgooſe-chaſe, A Comedy, being the noble, laſt and only | V'e* © 
3 Remains of rhoſe incomparable Drammartiſts, Francis Beaumont and 
Is Fobn Fletcher, Folio. =xyoy 
» 'Tragguagli di Parnaſſo, or advertiſements from Parnaſſus, in ty | 
Centuries, with the Political touchſt:ne, written in Tralian by that fa» c 
mous Roman 7rajano Bocalini, and Englifhcd by the Honourable Earl Kq; 
of Monmonth, the Third Edition, Folio. Lu 
Great Brittans Remembr ancer, looking inand our, tending to the- 
increaſe of the moneys of rhis Nation, formerly preſenred to the- fourr! 
Proteflor and the Parhament, by Sir Ralph Madiſon, Knight, 4to. | k 
The knave in grain new vampr, a witty Comedy, by }. D. Genr, & 7 
uarto, ; maſt, 
Poeſis rediviva, or Poeſie revived, A'Colle&ion of Poems upon þ ,, =* 
w_ Pr arg and on ſeveral eminent P:rſons, by F. Collop, Dr, Þ Princ 
Phyſic 'O, —_ 
The Viegis Marty”, A Tragedy, wricten by Phillip Meſſenger and The, Y: watd 
Decker, go. fc 5 


A Mad world my Maſters, A Comedy compoſed by T. M. Gent, Ol, 
Quarro. __ 


The famous and deleftable Hiſtory of Don Belliants of Greece, or 
the honour of Chivalry, containing his valiant exploits, firange Þ noa V 
and dangerovs adventures, wich his admirable Jove 10 rhe Princes 
Floricbella , daughter. ro the Sulcan of Babylon, in three Parts, Chri | 


to, , 
b The fountain of ancient fiftion ;, wberein is lively dep'ured the. F- the 
Images and Scatues of the Gods of the Ancients, with their proper Þ& *28* 
and parricular Expoſitions, By Thomas Linch, 4ro. | 

The Secretary in faſhion, or an Elegant avd Compend ous way of and | 
writing all manner of Lerrers, writren in French by the Sieur de la FF 
Serre, chief Hiftoriograpber to the King of France, with rhe new ' Goh 
Complements and Elegancies of the French Tongue, Elegantly rendred Ly 

'(inco Ereliſh, 8 + Wars 
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| Spaniards and Netherlanders,at the famous Slege of Antwerp,written 
_ "in Latin by Faminianus Strada, and for the rareneſs of the Subje&t 
Lon | tranſlared inro Engliſh by T. L. Gent. 89. | = - 
Eng- F# Sele& and choice obſervations concerning the Roman and Gree 
* | Empecours, the firſt Eighteen by Edward Leigh Maſter of Arts 
wriz. | Arcs of Magdalen-Hall in Oxford, the others addedby his Son Hen. 
»in. © Leigh, Maſter of Arts of the ſame houſe, alſo certain choice French 
'F Proverbs Alphabetically diſpoſed and exemplified, 89. 
Mon Lucans Pharſalia, or the Civil Warrs of Rome, between Pompey 
| the Great and Fuliys Ceſar, an Hiſtorical Poem continued trill the 
ran} | dearth of Fulius Ceſar, by Thomas May, Elq; 89. : ; 
" -- Fuvenals fixteen Satyrs, or a Survey of the Manners and Aﬀtions 
ings ef Mankind, with Arguments, Marginal Notes and Annorations, 
? | cicaring the obſcure places out of the Hiſtory, Laws and Ceremo- 
only nies of rhe Romans, by Sir Robert St apilton Knighr, 80, 
and An exa& Hiſtory of the Jate Revolutions of Naples, and of their 
monſtrous Succeſſes nor to be paralleld by any Ancient or Modern 
- Hiſtory, Publiſhed by the Lord Alexander Geraff: in Italian, and for 
the rareneſs of the Subject made Engliſh, by James Howel 
Earl } £492 _ TE Obs 
Lucaſa, Poſthum Poems of Rich. Lovelace, Eſquire, 80. 
hs The Paſſion of Dide for gr_ is ircompareably expreſt in the 
us fourth Book of Virgil, Trantlated by Edward Waller, Eſq; 89. 
| The Rape of Lucrece, commirted by Tarquin the ſ1xth, and the re- 
Jo: markable judgements that befell him for it, by that iccomparable 
" | maſter of our Engliſh Poetry Will. Shakeſpear, 89. 
pon oo _ £n79p< Moderne Speculam,. or a view of the Empires, Kingdoms, 
Dr, Þ&} Principalities, Seignicuries and Commonwealths of Europe, in their ' 
'  " Þ| Government, Policy, different Intereſt, and mutual aſpe& one ro- 
Th, &. watds another, from the Treaty at Munſter, 1648, to this preſenc 
' Þf year, by F. H. Gent. : 
nit Olor Iſcamus, or a ColleRion of ſome Sele& Poems and Tranſlati- 
' F} ons, written by Henry Vaughan Siluriſt, 8 . 
or | Thelifeof Adam, written in Ttalian by Giovanne Franciſco Lorede® 
be no a Venetian Noble man, and rendred inco Engliſh,by ]. S.%9, 
' Men-miracles, with other Poems, by Mr. Lixellin Studenr of 
arcs: | Chriſts Colledge in Oxford, 89, © 
' | State worthies, or the Stares-men and Favonrires of England ſince 
! che, | he Reformation, their Prudence and Policies, Succeſſes and Miſcar- 
oper. # riages, Advancements and Falls, during the Reigny of King Henry 
F the 8ch. Edward the 6th,Queen Mary,Queen Elizabeth, King Famer, 
iy of 7 and King Charles the firſt, by D. L. Mr. of Arts, 80. ol Yi ga, 
41: Þ b pray by Thomas Stanly Eſquire, Aurhour of the Hiſtory of Philo- 
w pNy, 8v. 7 
_ The tryal of King Charles the Firſt, with a Catalogue of the 
ga mes 
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ET"  *; BOO Fold by Peter F arket. - ; - 0-... 
". name$ of ſuchas ſare as Judges, wich his Majeſties Reaſons againit Þ 54 
- their er r3s neg and Nita hae ar his Execurion,&c, $6, + Þ a 

Regale Lefium Miſcrie, or a Kingly bed of Miſery in which & | ©.1% 
contained a dream, with an Elegy upon the Marcyrdom of Charles 
late. King of England of bleſſed Memory ; and another upon-the Þ;, 
Right Honourable the Lord Capel, with a curſe againſt the enemies of #7 
Peace, andthe Authours farewel to England,by Fohn Quarles, Oftavo, Þy, 


The Works of Mr. Fobn Matfton, being Tragedies and Comedies, he 
Colle&ed into one Volyme; viz. 1. The nor of Antonio and Mel; 
lida. 2. The Tragedy of Sophonisba. 3. What you will, 4. Pas Fx.=a. 
raſitafter, or the Fawn.$. The Dutch Curtezan, Otavo. P 


The Pourt ature of his Sacred Majeſty in bis Solitude and Sufferings, 
with Prayers uſed in the time of his reſtraint, alſo his Majeſties Rea: 
ſons againſt the pretended Juriſdi&ion of the High Court of Juſtice, 
with a Letter from the Prince of Wales, together with the Papers 
thar paſſed at Newcaſtle, berwixe His Sacred Majeſty and Mr. Alex: 
ander Henderſham, concerning change of Church Government, 249. 

Eight new Play, &c. written by Zames Shirley, viz. The 1. Bro- 
thers, 2+ Siſters. 3. Doubtful heir. 4. Impoſture, 5, Cardis 
nal. _ 6. Courr-ſecret, 7. Gentleman of Venice, 8. Policitian, 8c4-*F* 

The Complear Jeſter, being a ColleRion of ſeveral Jeſts, not # 
heretofore Publiſhed, 82, | ' = 

Fragmenta regalia, or Obſervations on the late Queen Elizabeth 
1 | her Times and Favourites, written by Sir Robert Naunton Maſter of 
the Court of Wards, Twelves. | 
| The Key to Hiſtory, or. a moſt methodical Abridgement of the 
four chiet Monarchies, Bahylon, Perſia, Greece and Rome, being a- 
General and Compendious Chronicle from the Flood, digeſted into A x; 
three Books, whereunto is added a Marginal Chronology of every W;.; 
Roman Emperours Reign, together wich: brief illuſtracions upon © 
the moſt obſcure Names, Places, and Offices, wricten in Lattin by the 
Learned Fobn S{erden, and now pur into Engliſh, Twelves. ; 

The Hiſtory of.. Valentines and Diotrephes, Written in French by ' 
Fobn Peter Camus, Lord and Biſhop of Belley, -A Prince of the / 
Ewpire andCouncellor ro Lewzs the 13th, now taught Engliſh, 120. Þ 

The Cougtrey Captain and Variety, Two witty Comedies, 120. 

The. Tragi-comical Hiſtory . of Alexto and Angelica containing Y 
the progreſs of a Maſculfn, zealous and candid Love with a various, Þ 
mutabiliry of -a Feminine affeRion, rogether with loves Juſtice $ 
thereupon, by Alexander Hart, Eſquire, rwelves. "* 

The new help to diſcourſe, or Wir, Mirth and Jollicy intermixe' 
with more ſerious maccers, conſiſting of pleaſant Aſtrological Aſtros 
nomical, Philoſophical, .Grammatical, Phyſical Chirnrgic:l, Hiſtos © 
rical, Moral aud Poetical Queſtions and Anſwers, with ſeveral Þ 
other varierle £intermixe, togerher wich rhe Countrey-mans Guide, F 
by W.W. I 20s The , 4 
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3+ - The liftories of the Lives and Reaek of. Henry the Third, and © 
4 4 ary the Fourth gs of _ England, Written by Sir Robert Cotton,' , © 
WM Knighrs, twelves,. _ - | | 0 


arles 4 ® s aber f of che tb; 7ſb Seas, proved by Records, Hiſtos 34 
Þ., The Sovereignty of che Brirti roved by Records, Hiſtos 2 
o the Pe. Wie m__ a IE this Kingdom, Wricren by dg? learn. '  -Þ 
7 | fed Koight, Sir” Fobn x, ſometimes keeper of the Records 
' Þ The Prerogative of Parliatnents in England, proved 
ER mas Ren ck Now and a Juſli---** 
the worthy Knight Siralter a4 IVES. - Ms 
| Memorials of. worth Perſons ale. Biſhop Hall, Door Donne, Sift 
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ings, | william Cockain, Sir Thomas Bodley, Biſhop Fewel, Mr. George Her- 
Aet* Þ berr, Biſhop, Oſher, Mr. Fob» Hales, Richard Even, Biſhop Lakes 
"Ct. | Edward Peyto, Biſhop Lawd, Thomas Bratidefton of Burfeild, Mr. 


al 'Fobhn Dod, Nr. Foſepb Mede, Mr. Foſids Share, Lord Bacon, Dr. Tho. 
%* {| Fackſon, Lady Falkland, By Cl. Barksdale, twelves. > 
24% F” Romulus and Targain, Written in Italfan by the Marque Virgilio 
Bro: Þ yalverzi, Engliſhed by Henry Earl of Monmodth, ewelves 4 
The chief Events of the Monarchy of Spain, in the year. 1539. 0 
FE wricten by the Marqueſs Virgilio Malvezzi, one of his Majeſtics 4v 

as _ omni War, Tranſlated out of Italjanby Robert Gemtilis,Getits 

- F twelves. 

aberl The Valiant Cid, a Tragedy, Tranſlated out of French in 2 parts, 


12% | 
' th The womens ſharp revenge, ot an anſwer to Sir Seldom Sober 
, Ne Þ thar wrote thoſe railing Pamphlets, the Juniper and the Crab-tree 
ps 7 F Leute, &c. being a full confuration of choſe Books, with an Apo- 
nt9 logic for the defence of us Women, by Mary Tattlewell and Foan | _— 
-vcTYF hit him home, Spinſters, twelves. 4 2 
oY - - TheCivil wars of France, during the bloody Reign of - Charles the = 
/ CF gth. wherein is ſhewed the ſad and bloody murrhers of many thou- 
h by Þ fand Proteſtants, dying the Streers and Rivers with their | for 


the thirry dayes together, twelves. - 

 e'F Mantransformed, or the Artificial changling Hiſtorically preſent- 
* JF edinthe mad and cruel Gallantry, fooliſh bravery, ridiculous beau- 
ry, filthy finencefs, and loathſam lovelineſs of moſt Nations, faſhio- 
ous | Pingand alrering their bodies from the mould intended by nature, | 
by '& with a Vindic of the. regular beauty and honeſty of Nature, =. 
HCC Þ and an Appendix of the pedigree of the Engliſh Gallant, by Jobs > 
 F Brlwar, Genr. twelves, | E 


re Patience an djrs perfe&t work nnder ſudden and fore :ryals, by =_ 
iftas Tho. Goodwin, D. D. : | ; A 
eral Witty Apophthegms delivered at ſyndey 'r\mes and npon ſeveral | __.- -* 
, { occaſions,by King James, King Charles, the Marqueſs of WorceSler, 


'} Francis Lord Bacon, and Sir Moor, twelves. 3 
The | 4 
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Prabey and bencficial ro all iogenuous perſons of the Female Sex, 
Py Hamnab Woolleys _ | 
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A wief” Inftriſtion in the Worſhip of God, and Diſcipline of the Þ -* | A 
rhurchrs of the New Teſtament by wayof Queſtion- and Anſwer, | >jand 
with an Explication and-confirmation of thoſe anſwers, by. 7. 0 1, 

F - [On _— b wi $"< 
Dx plain and familigr merhod of jnſtruQting che youngerſorras'Þ | T 
cording to the leſſer Catechiſm of the Aſſembly of Djvines, fpece Þ rini, 

ally jncended for Governours of Fargilies, humbly ſubmirred tothe T 
Godly and judicicious, by Thomas For minſſicr. of the Go lpet, 0% Pres 

Tm *x7 xl; Mr. am Dyer, Ut. 4 +.” of 

T, chritigh, Mr Tiles, oa a Believers Golden-chain, handled: wich 
in divers Sermons. * hacks | Emi, 

2. A Cabjnerof Jewels, or a Glimpſe of Sions glory. twel 

= Chriſts voice to London, and the great day © Gods wrath, be. Tl 
ing the Subſtance of cyo Sermons, preached inthe Ciry in the time {| toric 
of the ſad Viſitation, rogecher with the neceſljry of watching and F caſie 
Praying, with a ſmall Treatiſe of Death, 1 20. .  'Þ rhe 

Five Sermons in five ſeveral ſiyles or wayes of Preaching, the Þ- Mor 
firſt in Biſhop Andrews his way. hefore the lace King upon the firſ}Þ ple 
day of Lenr. _ 
*- 2. In Biſhop Halls way, before the Clergy at the Anthors on Life 
Ordination in Chri# Charch Oxford. : | 'Y ton, 
The 3d-in Dr. Maines and Mr. Cartwrights way before the Unis R 
yerſiry at St. Maryes Oxford. che 

4+ In the Presbyrerian way before the Ciry at St. Pauls London, ten 

The 5th. in the Independent way, with an Epiſtle rendring an $ 
account of the Authours defign in princing theſe his Sermons ; as |  fter 
allo of the Sermons themſclyes, By 4b. Cartwright, fellow of | and 
St. Johns Colledpge Oxford. & I. 
©. The Pſalms of King David, Tranflared by King Fames 80. large, I 

Royal Pſalms or Soliloquics of D. Anthony King of Portugal, where» figt 
jn the Sjaner conſeſſeth his ſins aud imploreth the grace of God, 
Tranſlated into Engliſh by Baldwin St. George Gent. | in / 

The happineſs of the Saints in glory or a treatiſe of Heaven on; we] 
Rom. 8, 18. by Tho. Goodwin, D.D. / * ma 

ma 

The Bucolicks of Baptif Mamtyan, jn ten Eccloges, Tranflated Y * 
put of Latin into Engl/ſb by Tho. Harvey, Gent, gt ; 

A guid for Conſtables Church-wardens, Over-ſeers of the Poor, Þ por 
Surveyors of High-wayes, Treaſurers of the County-ſtock, Maſterg$ Of 
pf the Hopſe of Corre&ion, Bayliffs of Mannoucrs, Toll-rakers in W ufc 
Fairs, &c. By George Meriton, Gent, 'S 

Queen-like Cloſer, or a rich Cabinet ſlored witch all manner Fic 
of rare. Receiprs for preſerving, Candying and Cookery , very, ſet 
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Books 80ld by Peter Parker, 
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of the Þ +" © A breif but exaR Survey of the affairs of the Unired Nether» 
niwer, | >fands compreheriding more fully than any thing yer exrant, all the 
7+ 0a | - 4am of that SubjeR, in twelve heads, by Fames Heath, Gent, 
oF IWCIVES, 
orracs'y + Thelaſt will and Teſtament of the late renowned Cardinal Maz a» 
ſpeci. - pini, together with Remarques on his Life, twelves. | 
ro 06S. The Ladies Companion, or a Table furniſhed-with many farrs of 
» 8%. BF} Pyes and Tarcs, gracefull at a Feaſt ; with many excellenr regein-—r | 
FF for preſerving, conſerving and candying of ajl. m---< 7 Fruits, 
ndlcd'F- with the making Marchpain, Marmals» <4 Quindents, by ſeveral. 
Eminent Perſons, whoſe names are <x#preſſed before the Receipts, 
twelves. ED 
h,be # - The Academy of Eloquenec, containing a Compleat Engliſh Rhee 
e time I torick exemplified, common-places and formalats, digeſted into an 
g 20d FF caſic and. methodical way to ſpeak and wrice fluently, according to 
 # rhe modeof the preſenc rimes, wich Lerters boch Amourous and 
;, the Þ Moral upon emergent occaſions, by Thomas Blunt of the Inner Tem- 
ice fir} ple Barriſter, the. grh. Edition, twelves. 
BS The Counterfeic Lady unveiled, being a full accoungof the Birth, 
Sown Þ Life, moſt remarkable Attions and untimely dearh of Mary Carle- 
'& ton, known by the name of the German Princeſs, ewelves. 


e Unis Refle&Rions upon Monſjeur Deſcartes's diſcourſe of a Mgthod for 
the well guiding of Reaſon, and diſcovering Truch in Sciences, wtic- 

don, ten in French and tranflared out of the Ociginal Manuſcripr, 8”. 

ng aft Schole Wintonienſis, Phraſes Lating, the Latin Phraſes of Winche- 


5; 5 | fer School, correted and much augmented, wich Poeticals added, 
ow, of and theſe four Trats, viz, Gs 
4 I. Of words nor to be uſed hy Elegant Latiniſts, 


arge, IT. The: difference: of many words like one another in found or 
here-Y Fgnificarions. ©. : 
God, Il. Some words Governing a Subjuntive-mood, not mentioned 
'Y' jn Liles Grammer. 
cn on MF. IV. Corcerning Yeria and Friuun for entring children vpon 


* making Themes, by X. Robinſon, 1). D. the Niath Edition, with 
many additions, 80. 


lated The works of Mr. Thomas Godwin, B. D. viz. 

' 1. Romang Hiſtorig Antholozia recoguita OF autta, And Engliſh Ex- 
Poor, Þ. potition of rhe Roman Antiquities wherein many Roman and Engliſh 
afterg Offices are Parallel'd, and divers ovſcure phraſes Explained ; very 


ers 11 uſcfall for Schooles, 4to.. ; 
2. Moſes and Aaron Civil and Ecclefiafticall Rites uſed by the An- 
rient Hebrews, obierved and at large opened for Clearing many ob- 


ſcure Texrs thorowour the Scripture, gto. 


_nner. 
very; 
Sew! 
| M'cro-Coſmography, ora piece of the little world, diſcourſed in 
Eſſays and Charatters, By Edward Blunt, Eſquire, twelves, 
; | tied 07 = I 
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is Epiſtle upon the 
Ia None," by George Ther. 


a Poems tandue of Tabacs, Heroicallp com E 


|. poſed, in Larlt by Raphael. Th To by Peter Haxſted, 
[ IELS 5757 Inks Page by Free Henfny 


th cet Pr, nr Tecond Edition more we} : 

a the- former, with .a addirion of Two ocher 

fz-.Pargbles refleRting on. rhi Hoe, and Englands rears for * 
m.wars, by Lone robes 


Rk periments of” Foha Pecquer ofDet, by which | 
; Wl ore ooryimnii receptacle of boar e Tranſmiſſion 


---Fromrrhence- ro: che Subſtan-ial veins. by the now diſcovered laRenl | 
-;<annels of the Thorax, dry ng made appear in Bruces, as alſo an ; 
RTOMIC:  differracion the motion of-che- blood and'chyle ;ro- * 


man as well as Bruces, twalves. 
ig Mins guide - the Wilderneſs. of. this World; 
enly Canaan; ren, 4 

is 


Ky rhe whole courſe of his1ife : drawn up for. the uſe and be+ 
" nefir « an elptcially lach as havitig ſerved their Ap pres 

brag a xecing up for themſelves. By Tho. Gonge, Mini er of 
; $ Nerd to Slaners pag E Word wg TH bc. by the ſame - Au- 


ich che — woke eſcipcion.of che ſame -LaReal Channels, 
ave ed Teuhs body * 
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him how ro carry himſelf Chriſti- , 


